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Reviews 


Anastassios Antonaras, Arts, Crafts and Trades in Ancient and Byzantine Thessaloniki: Archaeo- 
logical, Literary and Epigraphic Evidence. Mainz: Verlag des Rómisch-Germanischen Zentral- 
museums, 2016. Pp. 268. 
DOI: 10.1017/byz.2017.5 


Thessaloniki, as Hellenistic polis, Tetrarchic capital and second city of the medieval Byzantine 
Empire, offers a continuous urban history and archaeological palimpsest rare in the Roman East 
outside of Constantinople itself. In this significant new publication, Anastassios Antonaras col- 
lects the evidence for artisanal and manufacturing activities taking place within the city from its 
foundation in 316/15 BC until its incorporation into the Ottoman Empire in AD 1430. The book 
has its origins in a paper delivered by Antonaras at a 2010 symposium in Mainz, Hinter den 
Mauern und auf dem offenen Land: Neue Forschungen zum Leben im Byzantinischen Reich. 
The event sought to emphasise less sumptuous aspects of Byzantine material culture and to 
explore the social relations between agricultural and artisanal producers. Antonaras' book there- 
fore presents a multifaceted view of craftsmen in both their spatial and social milieux through an 
exhaustive examination of all available archaeological, literary and epigraphic sources. His defi- 
nition of his subject is broad, ranging from installations for the production of lime mortar to the 
workshops of mosaicists and guilds of hat-makers. Such an approach allows the archaeology to 
speak for a complex network of labourers and artisans across the city and across almost two 
millennia. 

Antonaras, currently based at Thessaloniki's Museum for Byzantine Culture, is well placed 
to undertake such a task. His experience of the city's archaeology covers more than twenty years 
and includes both participation in rescue excavations and the curation of major exhibitions. The 
material presented here represents extensive archival research, close examination of museum col- 
lections, and interviews with Antonaras' colleagues. Archaeological evidence is complemented by 
an omnivorous approach to the literary and epigraphic. Antonaras references histories, hagiogra- 
phies, Athonite acts, legal sources, inscriptions and sigillography, illuminating artisanal activities 
that are not visible in the archaeological record and offering new perspectives on those that are. 

The resulting book is structured according to three chronological chapters followed by a cat- 
alogue of 112 archaeologically attested workshops. The first chapter is a survey of the Hellenistic 
through to Late Antique periods, with the subsequent two focusing on those of the Middle and 
Late Byzantine periods. Each opens with a historical overview briefly describing political events 
and their demographic repercussions. Manufacturing processes are then discussed, beginning 
with those that employed fire before moving to those that required large quantities of water and 
concluding with activities leaving little trace in the archaeological record. Catalogue entries offer 
a brief description of a site accompanied by plans, excavation photographs and photographs of 
small finds indicative of artisanal production. Short bibliographies are provided at the end 
of each entry, and each workshop is given a grid reference relating to a series of maps at the end 
of the book. Footnotes are thorough and detailed throughout the text, and accompanying colour 
photographs are of exceptionally high quality. The maps provide a useful visua did. though it 
may have been preferable to plot sites by period rather than only workshop type. 

The main strength of Antonaras’ approach is in its elucidation of the social and spatial 
dynamics of production. In some cases this involves a better understanding of the production of 
the building materials still visible in the medieval churches of the city. A series of middle Byzan- 
tine kilns for the production of brick tiles of the type familiar from such monuments as the Pana- 
gia Chalkeon were excavated in both the western and eastern necropoleis.! A contemporary 
glass workshop is attested northeast of Hagia Sofia by small finds from a rescue excavation. It 
manufactured both circular laminated cakes to be cut into mosaic tesserae and decorated tiles for 
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the inlay of marble sculpture.” The socioeconomic stratification of Thessalonian artisans is also 
evident. A Palaiologan period tannery consisting of two limed reservoirs was uncovered on Zeph- 
yron Street, close to the Twelve Apostles.? The leather produced in such workshops was presum- 
ably employed by more affluent artisans, such as the saddler Nikolaos Kamoudes, attested in a 
legal document of AD 1264. Kamoudes was a tenant of the Iveron, living with his family in one 
Ss the monastery's urban dependencies." His tenancy contract states that he is to be responsible 
for the maintenance of the chapel and associated structures, which must have brought the saddler 
into contract with construction workers and other artisans working in architectural media. 

Arts, Crafts and Trades in Ancient and Byzantine Thessaloniki provides access to an invalu- 
able corpus of archaeological material and wide-ranging evidence for its social interpretation. 
Anastassios Antonaras' exhaustive approach to archaeo-historical evidence opens the space for 
an exploration of the social dynamics of local production, and illuminates the various chaines 
opératoires at work in ancient and medieval Thessaloniki. A significant contribution to the study 
of Thessaloniki, and to Byzantine urbanism more generally. 


Hugh Jeffery 
Lincoln College Oxford 


Antony Eastmond, ed., Viewing Inscriptions in the Late Antique and Medieval World. 
Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 2015. Pp. 261. 
DOI: byz.2017.6/byz.2017.6 


Who read inscriptions? How did inscriptions function as ornaments? If they were inaccessible, 
did that change their meaning? And, were inscriptions, "like Victorian children, to be seen but 
not heard?’ (4). 

Inspired by the idea that the presentation of inscribed texts can both encourage and deter 
reading, this volume examines how groups and societies in late antiquity and the Middle Ages 
used writing to convey meanings beyond the verbal content. Editorial work on this collection 
shows remarkable skill: the title, scope, rationale, and conclusions are precise, coherent and 
instructive, and they convey a strong sense of purpose throughout. This is greatly to the credit of 
the editor, Antony Eastmond, one of the most prolific scholars of Byzantine inscriptional culture, 
who sets out to show that the significance of inscriptions stems both from their verbal content 
and their physical qualities, such as script, placement, readability and visual features. The out- 
come is illuminating and paradigm-shifting. 

The volume includes eleven exhaustive case studies, each of which has been contributed by a 
specialist the field: 

Matthew Canepa evaluates the impact of Western Iranian royal inscriptions on their spatial, 
architectonic and ritual contexts under the succession of Achaemenid, Macedonian, Parthian, 
and Sasanian patrons. Canepa concludes that such epigraphic material expressed power through 
its permanence in the landscape, and that earlier traditions, particularly in the case of rock-cut 
inscriptions, inspired later practices by way of perpetuating (re)new(ed) habits for many centuries 
to come. 

Ann Marie Yasin examines devotional graffiti in early Christian sacred space, defining this 
epigraphic practice as a ritual gesture, and a tangible interaction with the holy site. Yasin views 
Christian graffiti as material manifestations of religious and social behaviour, and as a reflection 
of collective conventions, marking space for shared action, and providing a way of inserting one- 
self into the community. 

Jonathan M. Bloom sees the complex political and religious situation in the tenth and elev- 
enth centuries as the main cause of repeated epigraphic mutilations and substitutions visible in 
Aghlabid and Fatimid inscriptions in North Africa. Bloom also posits that the careful (re)use of 
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Latin in the former Roman province of Africa Proconsularis (modern-day Tunisia) might have 
influenced the subsequent development of the Egyptian tradition of Fatimid epigraphy. 

Antony Eastmond focuses on the epigraphic tradition of medieval Georgia, arguing that the 
foundation inscriptions of the Cathedrals of Kumurdo and Ishkhani (ca AD 1000) functioned as 
visual objects, matching the power of icons in the Orthodox world: their theological value, their 
paccm visual nature, aura of readability, and, in some case, the blurring of boundaries 

etween text, decoration and image all suggest that words in Georgian art may have been 
designed as art that could be read. 

Alicia Walker reflects on the iconic use of writing and the intriguing presence of pseudo-Arabic 
inscriptions in middle Byzantine churches, using the Monastery of Hosios Loukas in Phokis, Greece 
as her case study. From initially being apotropaic motifs and signs of triumph over the Muslim 
enemy, these pseudo-epigraphs, acorn to Walker, changed their meaning over time, conjuring 
up associations with the Holy Land, and reminding the faithful of the urgency of action against the 
continuing subjugation of the most venerated Christian loca sancta to Muslim hegemony. 

Jeremy Johns considers the overlap of real and pseudo-writing against the backdrop of the 
Arabic inscriptions in the Capella Palatina of Palermo, Italy. Johns situates the Arabic material in 
the context of the surrounding Greek and Latin epigraphy, and, more generally, of the art and 
architecture of the royal chapel, pointing out that the elaborate strategies of cultural amalgam- 
ation made use of both traditional and novel methods of decorating and inscribing, and of visual- 
ity in particular, as an effective means of promulgating royal policy and ideology in twelfth- 
century Norman Sicily 

Scott Redford examines the thirteenth-century Quaratay Madrasa in Konya, Turkey, whose 
eponymous founder, a highly religious, and perhaps even, holy man, used the medium of epigra- 
phy to reveal the theology of Islam in word and ornament alike. By the strategic choice of place- 
ment, style and difficulty of the script, the patron presented an intricate epigraphic programme, 
inscribing texts on the portal and inside the building that gradually uncovered the mystery of 
ever-deeper divine knowledge. 

Tom Nickson contextualizes the tetra-lingual epitaph for King Fernando III of Castile-Leon, 
inscribed in the royal mausoleum on the site of the Cathedral of Seville, Spain. In spite of their 
visual and verbal similarity, the respective linguistic variants of the epigraph convey subtle differ- 
ences, and signal a language hierarchy, from the original composition in Latin, to a translation 
into Castilian, a new national language, which in turn served as the source of the subsequent 
translations of the epitaph into Hebrew and Arabic. 

Ioanna Rapti explores iconographic and epigraphic elements in the decoration of the tym- 
ps of the gawit of the Monastery of Noravank, whose use of image and text seems to have 

een unprecedented in Armenian monumental art. Rapti attributes some of these features to the 
adherence to the norms of Armenian epigraphy, but also suggests that the display reflects artistic 
experimentation in the management of the decorative space, and that its visual intricacy carry 
additional contemplative and symbolic functions. 

Stephania Gerevini sees the clearly visible and legible content of the early fourteenth-century 
epigraphic material from the interior of the Cathedral of St Lorenzo in Genoa, Italy as a means of 
consolidating civic identity and a historical memory of the city for the benefit of the widest spec- 
trum of reading audiences. The subject matter, visual properties and spatial layout, according to 
Gerevini, all enhance the authority and official character of the epigraphic display, aiming as 
much at celebrating the patrons as at commemorating the origins and the early history of the city. 

Sheila Blair investigates the placement of craftsmen's signatures on a range of Islamic works 
of art, such as ivories, manuscripts and paintings - the status-objects on which the signatures can 
be found, inconspicuously integrated, only under very close inspection. These inscriptions pro- 
vide vital evidence for the means of self-representation among craftsmen, as well as for their 
social and economical standing, and the development and distribution of their workshops. 


The collection as a whole significantly advances epigraphic research, while also notably 
departing from traditional scholarship, which has been largely dominated by positivist concerns 
about the factual content of inscriptions. Moreover, the volume looks across the antique and 
medieval Mediterranean, and beyond, including the Iranian world, Central Asia and the Indian 
subcontinent. In addition to this impressive chronological and geographic range, the collection 
deals with a broad spectrum of epigraphic media, genres, and levels of formality. This remarkable 
diversity yields considerable benefits: among many others, it underscores the areas of 
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convergence and overlap in epigraphic traditions, and allows the reader to identify similarities 
and ditferences between periods and cultures. 

A number of highlights emerge from such a wide coverage with the most revealing concern- 
ing the long-lasting legacy of the Greco-Roman epigraphic habits, the multitude of cross-cultural 
influences, and much deeper insights into the questions of multi-lingual epigraphs and the hierar- 
chy of languages. The editor’s initial premise that ‘the inscriptions are not just disembodied 
words that can be studied in isolation’ (2) fully justifies the decision to focus on nonverbal evi- 
dence embedded in inscribed texts. This approach establishes a more balanced view, and it serves 
as a strong reminder that in order for any reading of inscribed texts to be sound and accurate, it 
must take into consideration inscriptions as physical objects whose materiality carries meaning in 
its own right. 


Ida Toth 
University of Oxford 


Claudia Rapp, Brother-Making in Late Antiquity and Byzantium: Monks, Laymen, and Chris- 
tian Ritual. Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2016. Pp. 368. 
DOI: 10.1017/byz.2017.7 


Liturgical books are the largest group of Greek textual sources for the Byzantine period. Other 
types of extant Byzantine manuscripts, such as novels, poetry, or law, largely represent the patri- 
mony of educated families and economically stable monastic communities. On the other hand, 
every Byzantine church, from a wealthy chapel in the capital to a humble village monastery, 
required liturgical books in order to carry out the Christian rituals of Byzantine religion. These 
sources decor provide an unparalleled insight into Byzantine thought and practice at all social 
strata. Nevertheless, these manuscripts have primarily remained the scholarly domain of liturgiol- 
ogists and musicologists, and while their relevance for Byzantine social history has been upheld 
by leading scholars in these fields, such as Robert F. Taft, seldom have Byzantinists uninitiated 
into the field of Liturgiewissenschaft ventured to tread the vast terrain of unpublished Byzantine 
liturgical manuscripts. 

With the present volume, Claudia Rapp has done just that. Not only does she bring liturgical 
manuscripts to the forefront of her discussion of Byzantine social history, she does this in order to 
unravel what remains one of the most elusive rituals of Byzantine prayer books, namely, the rite 
for adelphopoiesis or “brother-making.” In many ways, her study represents the culmination of 
scholarly inquiry into ritual brotherhood that has ensued since the publication of the 1994 mono- 
graph by the late Yale professor John Boswell, Same-Sex Unions in Pre-Modern Europe. There, 
Boswell articulated his theory that adelphopoiesis represented a sort of medieval, ecclesiastically- 
re same-sex marriage ceremony. In accordance with other scholars who have written on 
the topic, Rapp rejects Boswell's claim. Instead, she brings together a wealth of sources from the 
late antique and medieval Eastern Mediterranean world in order to situate the origins and prac- 
tice of adelphopoiesis within the context of ascetic spirituality and monastic living. More than a 
story about the development of one liturgical rite over time, Rapp's engagement with multiple 
source types from different regions and time periods contributes a great deal to our knowledge 
about the history of monasticism and kinship networks in the Byzantine world. 

At the centre of Rapp's book is the Byzantine liturgical ritual of adelphopoiesis. She provides 
what is now the most comprehensive review of the manuscript evidence for this rite (Chapter 
Two). She also supplements her study with appendices dedicated to the textual evidence offered 
by these manuscripts, including translations of prayers said by Byzantine priests when forming 
brotherhood between two (or in very rare cases, more) individuals. Rapp frames this original 
manuscript work through chapters exploring the context of the origins and practice of ritual 
brotherhood from late antiquity to the post-Byzantine period. Chapter One, for example, exam- 
ines the ways in which brotherhood language functioned as part of Byzantine social fabric, where 
kinship bonds were particularly important (esp. p. 9-40). In Chapter Three, Rapp argues 
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convincingly that adelphopoiesis did not originate in late antiquity as a mechanism for extending 
familial bonds, even if the ritual would serve this function in later centuries. Instead, she points to 
early and medieval monastic sources that frequently attest to the pairing of monks, whether as 
elder-disciple or brother-brother. According to Rapp, adelphopoiesis originates from the monas- 
tic desire to bless paired monks in their mutually-lived journey toward spiritual progress. 

At the same time, Rapp does not allow the complex history of “brother-making” to be 
reduced to a monastic Gaal As she points out in Chapter Four, Byzantine monastic leaders like 
Theodore the Studite (+826) already witness ritual brotherhood extending beyond the monastery 
walls as a relationship between a monk and non-monastic, and many Middle Byzantine sources 
reveal that the ritual could be performed between two non-monastics, including among members 
of the imperial court. As with any ritual that establishes new kinship bonds, adelphopoiesis raised 
practical questions that required ecclesiastical and civil responses, which insisted that the bond of 
ritual brotherhood did not incur any impediment of spiritual consanguinity, like the bonds estab- 
lished through baptismal sponsorship (Chapter Five). In the concluding Chapter Six, Rapp shows 
how nt ae survived in Orthodox thought, as well as in limited practice, into the modern 
era 

app’s study will doubtless go down as an important reference for scholars and students 
-T— in a host of topics related to late antique and medieval culture. It is at the same time rig- 
orous in historical method, rich in its use of original sources and secondary studies, and written 
in a way that makes the subject accessible to a wide audience, including those less familiar with 
Byzantine history. The study also breathes the maturity of someone who has mulled over this 
topic for several years, and represents an excellent argument for scholars to reevaluate the pub- 
lishing trends of today's academy, much in need as it is of a Carlo Petrini. 

While Rapp confidently spells out what the ritual of brother-making was for the Byzantines, 
her methodological approach to a topic so imbued with social relevance in recent scholarship 
will doubtless leave some readers unsatisfied. She seems to anticipate this in her introduction, 
which states that she will “make no apologies" for her book treating adelphopoiesis “within a par- 
ticular explanatory context" (p. 5). By this expression, we are led to understand that her methods 
do not seek to interpret adelphopoiesis in a vacuum; rather, the narrative she wishes to construct 
is that offered by reading the ritual texts alongside the available data of other source types, from 
hagiography to Byzantine civil and canon law. Rapp understands that in this post-linguistic-turn 
era, some would fave approached her texts of adelphopoiesis differently. However, as someone 
sympathetic to Rapp's scholarly methods—asserting that history is always our reflection about 
the past without rejecting our ability to get close to the past’s context through available sources— 
my criticisms of the book do not lie in its methods, but only with shortcomings in Rapp’s imple- 
mentation of the methods she does adopt. 

One of Rapp’s goals is to give a thorough response to Boswell, without turning her book 
fundamentally into a refutation of a single scholar’s work. Rapp succeeds in this by writing a 
new and innovative study that excels beyond simply rejecting Boswell’s theory. At the same time, 
parts of the book still resonate as a reaction to Boswell, sometimes with implications that 
awkwardly undermine her own work. Thus, for example, Rapp criticizes Boswell for suggesting 
that “a study of [adelphopoiesis] prayers requires privileged access” to sources (p. 58), while her 
very book affirms the necessity of | her own extensive on-site manuscript research in various hard- 
to-access monastic library collections. 

Rapp argues against Boswell by adopting some of his flawed conceptions about the mechan- 
ics of ritual and its polyvalence. Since Boswell controversially suggested that similarities between 
the marriage ceremony and adelphopoiesis necessarily imply that adelphopoiesis represented a 
sexual relationship, Rapp seeks to disassociate any ritual overlap between these two ceremonies 
in order to support her thesis that adelphopoiesis was not composed as a Byzantine gay marriage 
service. Rapp is certainly correct that Boswell exaggerated the ritual relationship between these 
two ceremonies. However, she drifts close to the opposite extreme by highlighting the ritual dis- 
similarity to the point of playing down some of the common features (p. 72-76). For example, to 
refute Boswell’s claims, Rapp points out that a ritual handclasp—a central gesture of the wedding 
ceremony—only appears in the rite of adelphopoiesis in two, late manuscripts. Yet elsewhere in 
her book, Rapp cites early literary sources that P allude to a handclasp as part of monastic 

airing ritual (p. 129: “gave each other their ae ht hands”; p. 172: “From tenth-century Athos, we 
ae confirmation of a ritual gesture of joined hands for two monks...”; cf. p. 130, 133, 166). Ina 
similar way, language used to describe a pair of spiritual brothers in non-liturgical texts, such as 
the reference to them as a yoked partnership (syzygos, p. 173), has a similar ring to expressions 
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used to describe married couples in Byzantine texts, which Rapp does admit in a footnote 
(p. 182 n 3). 

Instead of refuting ritual overlap between marriage and adelphopoiesis, Rapp could have 
made sounder arguments in favour of her own thesis by acknowledging another point, namely, 
that since both adelphopoiesis and marriage consist in ritually forming kinship between two 
unrelated adult individuals, the former could have attracted gestures from the latter without car- 
rying over the same sexual definitions of the partnership. This is a phenomenon I have personally 
encountered among some contemporary Mexican American women in South Texas. I once met 
two heterosexual women who desired to form the bond of godparenthood with one another and 
become comadres (co-mothers). Since they were both past their childbearing years and could not 
baptize each other’s children, they went to the local shrine of Our Lady of Guadalupe and per- 
formed their own sisterhood ritual, which consisted in lighting a single candle together, mimick- 
ing the “unity candle” gesture that is popular in weddings in the United States. This 
contemporary example underscores a methodological point about the study of human ritual in 
any society, including that of Byzantium: while the meaning of ritual gestures might vary accord- 
ing to context, the actual gesture could nevertheless be the same. 

Rapp wisely cautions the reader to acknowledge that distinctions could exist between what 
was considered the Byzantine social “norm” and the subjective experiences of Byzantines. Cer- 
tainly, an individual could be inclined toward or against sexual pairing in either marriage or adel- 
phopoiesis partnerships, even if Byzantine moral teaching held only one of these relationships as 
a licit forum for physical sex. However, in her effort to show the lack of analogy between mar- 
riage and adelphopoiesis on the sexual level, Rapp misses a number of opportunities to probe 
deeper into how pairings of brotherhood were similar or not to marriage in Byzantine thought 
and practice. For example, is the licitness of sexual activity the only practical difference between 
these pairings? This question is particularly salient given that Rapp argues adelphopoiesis origi- 
nated as a form of monastic cohabitation precisely at a time in which we also have many hagio- 
graphical examples of marriages left unconsummated for ascetic purposes. How was the bond of 
paired monastics different from the bond of two individuals engaged in a Josephite marriage? 
This issue deserves reflection. 

The book's principal shortcoming lies in its comprehension of the sources of Byzantine lit- 
urgy. The author deserves to be commended for going to great lengths to engage the field of litur- 
giology, evident in her citing of numerous unpubli Fed doctoral dissertations from the former 

center of Byzantine liturgical studies, the Pontifical Oriental Institute in Rome, or other hard-to- 
access publications in the field. However, she excludes many important studies that are relevant 
to any examination of the Byzantine euchologion, the primary source for adelphopoiesis. Thus, 
relying on nineteenth-century catalogues by Gardthausen and Rocchi, Rapp gives dates for sour- 
ces that more recent scholarship no longer accepts. Consultation of monographs dealing with 
various aspects of the euchologion, such as recent volumes of Taft or Stefano Parenti, could have 
helped the author avoid this problem, since these and related works provide useful appendices 
with relevant, updated bibliography on the individual euchologia. 

Rapp’s methodological reflections on the important Barberini Euchologion likewise yield an 
incorrect reading of the bibliography involved. She describes the status quaestionis of this manu- 
script as one in which the origin of its contents are debated by scholars (p. 65-66), when in fact, 
scholars who have written on this manuscript in the last twenty years have reached general con- 
sensus about its typology and the various methods for ascribing its contents to Constantinople or 
elsewhere. a Eee ile the author uses some studies of André Jacob, she does not follow him 
in dividing the South: Teils Byzantine liturgical heritage into the Siculo-Calabrian and Salentine 
traditions, a typological distinction accepted for nearly half a century in the field. 

Some of Rapp's errors in describing liturgical manuscripts do not have significant bearing 
upon the specific uses she employs them for, and we should therefore not overemphasize her mis- 
categorization of texts. The author can easily be forgiven for attributing the Metochion tou 
Taphou collection at Athens to a Jerusalem library (the original library of this collection is actu- 
ally the Jerusalemite metochion that was located in Constantinople). However, even liturgiologi- 
cal studies directly relevant to adelphopoiesis are missing from Rapp's bibliography. Thus, 
Parenti's review of Boswell's book in Byzantinische Zeitschrift 89 (1996), pp. 448-449, was the 
first to argue against Boswell's theory on codicological grounds, through an analysis of adelpho- 
poiesis in the manuscript Grottaferrata G.b.II. However, when Rapp herself turns to this manu- 
script, she does not cite Parenti. Another study that would have proven useful is the edition of the 
eleventh-century euchologion Grottaferrata Z.d.II, published in 2010 by Valerio Polidori (Bollet- 
tino della Badia Greca di Grottaferrata, III s. 7, pp. 173-206). Neither the edition nor the 
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manuscript are cited in Rapp’s book, even though this euchologion contains four prayers for 
adelphopoiesis, including the oldest exemplar of one text. 

Rapp’s engagement with Sinai sources, while extensive, lacks reference to one of the oldest 
Middle Eastern manuscripts with adelphopoiesis, namely, Sinai NF/ M10 from the eleventh cen- 
tury. Likewise, while she makes a reference to the manuscript Bodleian, Cromwell 11 as including 
a list of member names of what was potentially a thirteenth-century confraternity (p. 19), she seems 
unaware that this same manuscript also contains adelphopoiesis, since she excludes it from her list 
of sources for the ritual (p. 263-276). Consultation of Dorotei Getov’s masterful catalogue of 
manuscripts at the Ivan Dujéev Centre in Sofia (Orientalia Christiana Analecta 279, Rome 2007) 
would have revealed three additional sources from the fourteenth century (Gr. 55, Gr. 236, 
Gr. 290). Other manuscripts with adelphopoiesis that could be added include the twelfth-century 
Paris, BnF Coislin 214 or the thirteenth-century manuscript Duke University, Gr. 19. 

Rapp acknowledges that adelphopoiesis merits further liturgical study. The rich appendix of 
prayer texts offered by the author provides much for scholars to ponder in the future. The prayer 
of Grottaferrata G.b.VII for example (p. 294-296), could use an entire chapter-length study to 
deconstruct its rich imagery and literary context. An important question that liturgiologists must 
now face is how to situate the manuscript evidence of adelphopoiesis within the history of the 
development of the Byzantine liturgical rite. How do differences between the various prayers 
relate to the regional liturgical traditions from which they originated? While Rapp has given 
much for future generations to build upon, it is unfortunate that anyone desirous of probing these 
texts deeper will only get so far with Rapp’s book. Nowhere in the monograph is a single prayer 
given in the original language of Greek, despite the fact that many of the texts she uses are either 
ux or, as the author points out, edited in century-old editions that are not always reliable 
(p. 263). "The lack of original texts is especially problematic since Rapp herself notes that much of 
the «hisce interpretive play on meaning in adelphopoiesis has hinged on their English transla- 
tion (p. 59). 

The reader will catch a few blunders in the book which should not have escaped editorial 
review. For example, Mary was affirmed as Theotokos at the Council of Ephesus (431), not the 
Council of Chalcedon (451) as the author writes (p. 84). The title of one section, *Slavs and South 
Slavs" (p. 256), is confusing, since the latter are a subgroup of the former, and her synopsis of 
early Slavic religious history does not reflect current scholarship (p. 68-69). Otherwise, her dis- 
cussion of Slavic adelphopoiesis does bring interesting practices to pos such as the use of blood- 
brother rituals among Serbs (p. 260). Here, however, she misses the opportunity to note a con- 
nection with marriage custom. As discussed by Slavic ethnographers and art historians, the fresco 
evidence at the monastery of Kalenić reveals that the ritual exchange of blood could also feature 
at Serbian weddings of the fifteenth century. Rapp's identification of brotherhood rituals between 
Slavic Catholics, Muslims, and Orthodox in the Balkans also offers fertile ground for further 
development on questions of ethnic history of the region and the politically opportune topic of 
Bosniak-Croat-Serb relations. 

Although Brotber-Making in Late Antiquity and Byzantium falls short in places, this should 
not detract from its enormous contribution. As part of the history of medieval monasticism, kin- 
ship networks and Byzantine religion, Rapp's book will remain an essential reference for many 
years to come. Furthermore, with this monograph, Rapp has helped to bridge her own discipline 
with that of liturgiology, tearing down disciplinary walls and thus representing a strong apologia 
for Byzantinists to engage further with liturgical sources in the writing of cultural history. For 
their part, liturgiologists should not focus on the drawbacks of Rapp’s work, which are indeed 
minor in the grand scheme of our collective progress of knowledge on these issues. Instead, the 
should take Rapp’s daring book as an invitation to likewise extend their work beyond the Botnet 
aries of their discipline and make their own research more accessible and relevant to broader 
scholarly questions about Byzantine and medieval cultural history. Indeed, one of the most signif- 
icant contributions of Rapp’s study is that it challenges liturgiology to reimagine its own contri- 
butions in new ways for the future. 


Gabriel Radle 
Princeton University 
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The six chapters in Part 4 examine literary, mostly poetic, receptions of antiquity. Gonda Van 
Steen revisits an overlooked fifteenth-century lament for the fall of Athens (1456) with references 
to Aeschylus’ The Persians and provides a thorough philological analysis and translation of the 
poem; this is followed by David Ricks’ chapter on the Lucretian legacy in Theotokis, Palamas, and 
Karyotakis. Gunnar De Boel presents two obscure novels by Kazantzakis and Karagatsis where 
Dorians play a prominent role as symbols of invaders but also possible saviours from an imported 
western culture. Two chapters refreshingly take up classical reception in Ritsos’ poetry. From the 
perspective of Marxist dialectics Marinos Pourgouris argues that myth occupies a dialectical func- 
tion in Ritsos’ dramatic monologues The Fourth Dimension (1972), showing the poet’s use of the 

ast as a reminder of the limitations of human fate. Dimitris Tziovas also approaches Ritsos’ poetry 
Bon an existential rather than political perspective. His chapter provides a detailed account of the 
reception of Sophocles’ drama Philoctetes in the West, which serves as background to an analysis 
of Ritsos' poem Philoctetes (written 1963-65) that shows how Ritsos, a representative of a ‘minor’ 
and ‘peripheral’ literature, has much to contribute to the interpretation of the myth. Ritsos sets up 
Neoptolemus as the poem's central character and Tziovas points out the centrality of the young 
man's losses and loneliness as well as his dilemmas between heroism and friendship, war and 
peace, and the relationship with the older generation to which Philoctetes belongs. Furthermore, 
Tziovas highlights aspects of a less acknowledged side of Ritsos' poetry, namely homoeroticism. As 
always, Tziovas has an eye for broader trends in Greek literature and Modern Greek Studies. Thus 
he includes his own close reading of Ritsos in a general trend among literary scholars to move 
away from ethnocentric or political readings of twentieth century Greek poets and instead explore 
e.g. Palamas’ lyricism, Anagnostakis’ existentialism, and the non-political aspects of Leivaditis. 
Finally, Rowena Fowler examines Heaney’s concept of ‘poetry as redress’ in a parallel reading of 
Seferis’ and Heaney’s uses of nekyia and their re-appropriations of Plato’s underworld. 

In the fifth part of the volume, Lorna Hardwick explores the ways in which Modern Greek 
studies and classical reception studies can be mutually illuminating. Hardwick suggests that the 
disciplines of classics may learn from the self-scrutiny with which Modern Greek studies has con- 
fronted the concept of exceptionality. The volume as such may not address this central concern 
but the collection of papers is in itself a proof of the fruitful encounter between the scholarly disci- 
plines of classics and Modern Greek studies. 

From the above it should be obvious that this is a rich and varied volume that includes excel- 
lent and innovative work from a balanced group of established and young, male and female 
scholars, and I warmly recommend it to anyone with an interest in Greek history and the dilem- 
mas of identity, ownership and legacy related to national narratives in general, Europe’s Greek 
legacy, and the modern Greek experience. 


Trine Stauning Willert 
Copenhagen 


Daniel Koglin, Greek Rebetiko from a Psychocultural Perspective: Same Songs Changing Minds. 
Ashgate, Farnham 2016, Pp xiv, 276. 
DOF: 10.1017/byz.2017.10 


The behavioural sciences first engaged with songs now called rebetika in the interwar years, when 
research into the psychopathology of cannabis use in Greece noted the musical accompaniment to 
smoking rituals. The post-war sequel to that early skirmish took an ominous turn in a claim 
attributed to the president of the first Panhellenic Psychiatry Congress that a recent upsurge in 
mental illness among Greeks was linked to the popularity of melancholic bouzouki music. Rebe- 
tika were finally indicted by name as a threat to the Greek national psyche in 1977 at the height 
of a rebetika revival which had exalted rebetes (the antinomian roisterers feted in the songs) into 
role-models for everyone up to the imminent prime minister, Andreas Papandreou. In defiance of 
the Zeitgeist, the psychiatrist N. Papayiannis revealed an unsavoury cocktail of personality disor- 
ders ae within the song-texts (‘H yvyonaðoňoyia tov peprétikov’, O IoAícgc 12, 1977: 46- 
52). The clinical picture featured conditions ranging from sadomasochism to schizophrenia, all 
readily traceable via repressed eroticism to an unresolved Oedipus complex and overprotective 
mothers. Electra was also on the loose in rebetika, but unlike ancient Greek drama, the 
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drug-addled maundering of the rebetes and their undignified zeybekikos dance offered no cathar- 
sis, only self-destruction. Unsurprisingly rebetophiles remonstrated vigorously with Dr Papayian- 
nis in subsequent issues of the same journal, and the whole discipline of psychology was 
impugned as conniving with the forces of reaction to disguise the political causes of Greek prob- 
lems. New and equally rancorous controversies soon preoccupied rebetologists in the decades of 
PASOK-sponsored 'rebetomania' that followed, but it was still with some foreboding that I 
attended an international conference on rebetika convened by the Psychology Department of the 
University of Crete in April 1996. In the event, with Papandreou now on his deathbed, none of 
the delegates saw fit to pathologize rebetiá as a form of psychosis. The in-house offerings were 
bent on extracting insights into the 'ego-ecology' of contemporary consumers of rebetika from 
the statistical analysis of survey-data. 

It is with current conceptualisations of rebetika as revealed by surveys that Daniel Koglin is 
also primarily concerned in Greek Rebetiko from a Psychocultural Perspective: Same Songs 
Changing Minds. The somewhat delphic subtitle is apparently intended to point up (inter alia) 
the paradox that rebetika cannot remain the same, however exactly performers imitate historic 
prototypes, because of what inevitably occurs between the ears of listeners — who include Turks 
as well as Greeks in Koglin's surveys. The book is indebted to the aforementioned Cretan 
research for validation of some of its methodological assumptions and for the key concept char- 
molypi (‘sweet sorrow’), of which more presently. In contrast with Papayiannis’ censorious psy- 
chopathology, Koglin's analysis is free of the asperity which still stalks rebetology. The book is 
also exceptional in this field for its unstintingly rigorous attention to detail and nuance, in which 
the author displays exemplary perfectionism and flair. And yet it is a remarkably ‘laid-back’ 
book: readers are invited to tackle the five main chapters in any order they wish, and the argu- 
ments are allowed to amble ‘in a spiral fashion’ (20) through detours, leisurely digressions and 
periodic reprises. Every step is cautiously hedged with disclaimers, reservations and a devotion to 
transparency that borders on self-deprecation where the author admits to indulging himself with 
‘loose thinking’ (20, 187) and a ‘too lengthy excursion’ (89). The same authorial tactic is 
deployed in presenting the rather lame findings of some laborious computations: 'the question- 
naire data showed that — surprise, surprise — fans had a greater average liking for the songs (1.8) 
than non-fans (2.5)’ (163). Whether such disarming self-irony rescues the overall user-friendliness 
of this very expensive book is a moot point. In the same spirit of qui s'accuse s'excuse, this 
reviewer must now risk appearing churlish by wondering aloud as to the need for a further dis- 
claimer along the lines: ‘Readers interested in rebetika rather than a statistician's picnic can sto 
after Chapter 3’. Chapter 4 (‘Semantic space of rebetiko’), by far the book's longest, is a quantifi- 
cation romp replete with graphs, tables, figures, a bubble chart and a scree plot that will surely 
enrapture measurement-addicts, numerologists and anyone undeterred by sentences such as ‘In 
analogy to the eigenvalue, the communality is the sum of squares of factor loadings for each row 
of the structure matrix' (171) or unfazed by the recourse to algebra to quantify the distance 
between the concepts ‘rebetiko’ and ‘halk music’ (184). Whilst the old butcher's maxim ‘o xui 
KONTETOL £voytiov TOV zteA&tov' is assuredly as valid (metaphorically) in rebetology as in Piraeus 
meat market, pace the shade of Markos Vamvakaris and other genii loci, I would gladly have 
traded the pages lavished on the explication of (often nugatory) number-grinding for a larger 
typeface in the remainder. The barest statistical highlights would surely fase sufficed in this 
book, as opposed to its earlier incarnation as a doctoral dissertation, particularly as the number 
of rebetika involved is of necessity exceedingly modest — the total sample of 6 songs (by just 3 
composers) stands in egregious disproportion to the tsunami of statistical analysis it triggers. 
Inevitably, the selection of songs is highly contestable (e.g. core themes such as violence are not 
represented), and there is endless scope for all kinds of slippage and mismatch to skew the data 
and vitiate their correlation, as the author honourably admits. Nor are sceptics likely to be won 
over retrospectively by the meagre results of so much earnest ado: with very few exceptions the 
findings range from the underwhelming to the totally predictable. Among the least banal is a con- 
firmation of the ‘ambivalent feel’ to the genre. Koglin traces this in his 36 Athenian respondents 
to a ‘sweet sorrow’ or ‘joyful grief’ ultimately rooted in Orthodox spirituality (so that rebetika 
arguably mediate between increasing Greek secularization and religiosity), and in his 18 Istanbu- 
lites, to a nostalgia for the Ottoman past of their city (cf. Orhan Pamuk's hiiziin, the Istanbul 
blues). These moods challenge the discredited myths instilled by nationalist governments at both 
ends of the Aegean. A related finding is the alleged *multistability behind the ambivalences in 
rebetika — one might have mistaken the clash of contraries for mere cognitive dissonance. But 
overall, apart from some novel relabelling and the metrics, the modicum of new insights yielded 
by ‘semantic differentiation’ is very modest indeed, and it is hard to share the author's professed 
amazement (130) that his labour-intensive tool of choice, Osgood's psychometrics, has largely 
been shunned from 1957 to date by ethnomusicologists. 
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An oasis amid the arid calculations of Chapter 4 can be found in the parenthetic typology of 
‘fan types’ for rebetika (164 f.): ‘mangas fans’ identify with the protagonists of songs and try to 
live like them; they are not to be confused with shallow ‘pseudo-fans’, nor with ‘intellectual fans’ 
(alias ‘rebetologists’), nor ‘impressario fans’. Together they all form a complex 'Rebetiko Nation’, 
local and global, on-line and off-line, with a collective identity that is celebrated in various forms 
of emotional release (168). I should now reassure all branches of this imagined community that 
even the resolutely innumerate among them will find much to enjoy in the book’s Introduction, 
the warm-up Chapters 1-3 and parts of Chapter 5, albeit mostly in the form of refinement of 
existing knowledge. Methodological promiscuity being one of the boasts of this book, Koglin’s 
qualitative observations on the songs and the associated lore still entail a fair amount of theoreti- 
cal throat-clearing across several disciplines, but they are generally acute and sophisticated. 

Chapter 1 (‘Telling tales’) offers a nuanced review of rebetology, noting that the songs are 
almost as much talked about as listened to and that disputes about rebetika tend to acquire a 
momentum of their own, almost oblivious to the object of debate (cf. Chapter 4!). Accordingly 
generic characteristics can be seen as ascribed to rebetika through verbal discourse rather than inher- 
ing in the songs themselves, whence some of the conspicuous ambiguity of the term. Chapter 2 (‘Per- 
forming rites’) pursues the ‘numinous undertones’ of the journalistic discourse into a thought- 
provoking discussion of rebetic religiosity (which might have been balanced by consideration of 
irreverent songs like Tsitsanis’ ‘Avtaveic’) and an account of the associated rituals. The argument is 
not best served by the interpolation (65 f.) of a grotesque scene of ritual combat and sacramental 
‘ophthalmophagy’ from the warped imagination of Petros Pikros, disgraced communist and author 
of the novel Toumbeki... (1927). Unaware of the title’s all-important punctuation, Koglin translates 
it as ‘argot’, whereas the ellipses suggest a conspiratorial wink and pregnant pause, all better ren- 
dered as ‘Shtum...’. The claim that the excerpt illustrates how deeply religious imagery pervades 
rebetiko discourse is unconvincing; the scene is one of several parodic spoofs of religion in Pikros' 
implausible ‘Lumpenography’. More persuasive is the account of the ritual rebetiko glendi as a dis- 
cursive complement to the previously discussed mythology (86 ff.). Its principal contemporary sites, 
rebetadika, are seen as a Foucaultian heterotopia, a themed musical playground where all ages an 
social classes can engage in ritualized dissipation. Every gesture refers to an idealized past and a 
code of conduct deemed more humane than the current norms for social life. The emotional texture 
and visceral impact of the rebetiko glendi allegedly amount to a quasi-religious experience, inasmuch 
as the choreographed spontaneity simultaneously reminds patrons of ‘their impotence in the face of 
overpowering might’. Reprising this theme later (202), Koglin attributes a therapeutic effect to rebe- 
tika, both cathartic and empowering, in contrast with Papayiannis’ diagnosis of forty years ago. 

Chapter 3 gives an account of the popularity of rebetika in Turkey since the 1980s. It is 
indeed intriguing that intellectual élites on Both sides of the Aegean should resort to what was 
once regarded as the effluvia of Greek mass-culture to express their contemporary identities and 
anti-establishment sentiments. Again Koglin foregrounds the role of semantic ambiguity in these 
fascinations and the paradox that what Greeks see as eastern, Turks see as western. Where 
Greeks see the legacy of pristine Ionian Hellenism, Turks see Ottoman cultural pluralism. Identi- 
fying with rebekka makes Turks feel part of Europe without sacrificing their (Ottoman) musical 
identity, while Greeks can hark back to the glory days of ‘Our Levant’. All this is hardly counter- 
intuitive, but neatly restated (cf. Koglin’s previous paper ‘Marginality, a key concept in under- 
standing the resurgence of rebetiko in Turkey’ Music & Politics 2/1, 2008: 1-39). 

A meandering final chapter (‘Rebetiko as a conceptual and experiential system’) takes in 
some more tangential snatches of theory and tweaks some issues raised earlier. Rebetika are 
finally declared to be ‘constituent parts of a semantic complex, one of whose primary goals is to 
transmit culture-specific systems ob judgement such as emotions and social values' (208 — original 
italics). The genre is then defined as ‘a discursive process whose aim is to transmit not “views” of 
the world in the original Greek sense of theoria, but a conceptual framework for a shared experi- 
ence’ (208 — original italics). ‘Goals’ and ‘aim’ smack of intentionalism, but these definitions are 
otherwise blandly unexceptionable, except perhaps to unreconstructed naive referentialists. 
Unlike the 1977 diagnosis, Koglin's psychocultural perspective is unlikely to perturb the 
‘Rebetiko Nation’. 


Stathis Gauntlett 
University of Melbourne 
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widespread in the Late Byzantine period than in previous periods; however, although figural 
sculpture represents the acme in terms of quality and technique, most sculpture of the thirteenth- 
fifteenth centuries was ornamental and used the Middle Byzantine decorative repertoire, arranged 
in asymmetrical compositions with tendencies towards horror vacui. This is explored in the fifth 
chapter, which provides an overview of the composite panorama of Late Byzantine sculpture, 
showing the evolution of carving in Coe anole Makedonia, Epiros, Thessaly, Morea, Trab- 
zon, and Anatolia; Melvani also discusses the impact of Byzantine sculpture in Serbia, Bulgaria 
and the Latin East. One of the most useful sections is dedicated to the interactions with the Latin 
East, where Late Byzantine sculpture is rightly placed within a Mediterranean context and the 
author clearly shows how the diffusion of influences changed: Constantinople lost its absolute 
centrality, and the carving production of the provinces was also influenced by local traditions 
and neighbouring visual cultures. 

The closing chapter evaluates sculpture in the artistic and social climate of the thirteenth to 
fifteenth centuries, exploring patrons’ motivations in commissioning carvings, the audiences for the 
sculpture, and the political ideology they embody. The chapter concludes with a consideration of 
the impact of sculpture in a building, and explores what the dimensions and distance from the 
viewer tell us about the kind of audience to which the messages of sculpture were directed. 

The final chapter is followed by an appendix containing a catalogue of monuments where 
Late Byzantine sculptures are found. This updates Grabar (1976), and provides essential informa- 
tion and eR : 

The volume Sulicis from some deficiencies in editing, in particular the poor quality of the 
pic (especially in chapter 2, where these are not suitable for illustrating technique), and the 
ack of footnotes at the beginning of the opening chapters (e.g. p. 5: Melvani refers to ‘scholars’ 
who considered Palaiologan art to be deeply influenced by humanism without providing referen- 
ces). The amount of material that Melvani discusses and puts into a historical context is impres- 
sive but he fails to take account of wood carvings. Plaster sculpture is mentioned, with reference 
to the specific production of templa in Epiros, but other stuccoworks, such as proskynetaria cor- 
nices (e.g. the Perivleptos of Mistra) are not mentioned. 

Although there is some repetition (such as the focus on patrons in both the first and the sixth 
chapters), which could have been omitted to allow additional space for Melvani’s analysis of 
themes of the fifth chapter, the issues on which he focuses are thorough and well conceived: 
Melvani lays solid foundations for the discussion of the relationship between Late Byzantine 
sculpture and the Middle Byzantine past, which also involves the changing role of Constantinople 
(no longer the centre of the art of the entire Late Byzantine world), and relations with the Latin 
East. 

The volume is a milestone not only for the study of Byzantine sculpture but also for Medie- 
val Studies, finally providing a valuable overview that will allow future research comparing West- 
ern and Byzantine sculpture to proceed on a solid basis. 


Flavia Vanni 
University of Birmingham 


Dimitris Tziovas (ed.) Re-imagining the Past: Antiquity and Modern Greek Culture, Oxford: 
Oxford University Press 2014. Pp. 448 + 37. 
DOI: 10.1017/byz.2017.9 


With three exceptions (Hamilakis 2007, Giithenke 2008, Van Steen 2010) Re-imagining the Past 
is unique in its exclusive focus on modern Greece among the almost 100 published volumes in 
the Classical Presences series from Oxford University Press. This is rather illustrative of how the 
classical heritage has been adopted by Western culture such that its presence seems to be more 
remarked upon in all other parts of the world but Greece where it - geographically and 
linguistically — originates. This is, of course, a false picture, since nowhere in the world has the 
classical heritage had such a profound influence upon a society's self-definition as in Greece; 
iae profound through its presence as its absence. There are two obvious reasons for the lack 
of volumes on classical presences in Greece. One is the argument for Greece's crypto-colonial 
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status, in which modern Greece has never been recognized as - and has never considered itself - a 
natural part of the West. The other is that classical presences in Greek cultural production are, 
apart from the visual arts, in Greek, a language that paradoxically enough is not known by the 
majority of classical Greek scholars. The volume addresses both these issues and one hoped-for 
effect of this important work is that many more classical scholars will become convinced of what 
is to be gained from a deeper knowledge of modern Greece, its history and language. I would go 
as far as to suggest that it should be compulsory reading in classics courses. 

The volume's subtitle, Antiquity and Modern Greek Culture, refers, as David Ricks points 
out in his chapter, primarily to Greek antiquity. Ricks’ chapter is the only one out of 19 that 
examines reception of Roman antiquity, namely the legacy of Lucretius in early twentieth centur 
Greek poetry. Ricks’ chapter deserves to be singled out for its meta-textual references to the vol- 
ume as a whole; even suggesting that it represents an anti-linguistic turn, since only one chapter 
other than Ricks' own concerns translation, 'the most obvious way of appropriating past 
literature (256). 

With few exceptions, the contributions break new ground in approaches to classical recep- 
tion in modern Greek culture, avoiding the better-known examples of uses of antiquity, such as 
Cavafy's poetry. One chapter refers to the obvious example of Seferis but in the context of his 
kinship with Seamus Heaney, while two chapters bring to light hitherto overlooked aspects of 
Ritsos’ use of ancient mythology. Other chapters direct attention to little-known aspects of 
Kazantzakis, Karagatsis, Palamas, and Karyotakis. However, what is refreshing about this vol- 
ume is that a number of chapters go beyond literary reception to address uses of antiquity in iden- 
tity politics, propaganda, and material culture. There is a fine balance of chapters on the one 
Hand addressing processes of developing identities in dialogue with the Ancients from the fif- 
teenth to nineteenth centuries, and on the other focusing on twentieth century literature, cultural 
practices, and political discourses. The volume is divided into five thematic sections, with a chro- 
nological progression in each, giving the newcomer to the field a broad introduction to key 
themes and periods in Greek history but from new angles, and also ensuring a stimulating experi- 
ence for readers with background knowledge of Greece. That said, I would have liked to see 
more than just one chapter on how antiquity is re-imagined in Greece after the end of the Cold 
War. With the end of the Cold War, Greece’s symbolism for the West faded, and it would be 
worthwhile to study the reception of antiquity in the new geo-political context. 

In his introduction, Dimitris Tziovas presents the book’s project as a liberating one, where 
re-imagining the past involves the decolonizing of the classical ideal by ‘charting the transition in 
the study of the reception of antiquity in modern Greek culture from the emphasis on the continu- 
ity of the past to the recognition of its diversity’ (5) and often from a comparative perspective. 
The volume humbly advocates for ‘treating the study of modern Greek language and literature as 
a serious academic discipline’ (24), and, as will be evident from the summary below, its papers 
epitomize both diversity and scholarly excellence. 

The three chapters of Part 1 address the legacy of antiquity in the field of tension between 
Greece and Europe. Anastasia Stouraiti confronts the issue of agency in early archaeological 
knowledge by directing attention to Greek collectors under Venetian rule, thereby dispelling the 
orientalist myth about Greeks as insignificant players on the early archeological scene. Roderick 
Beaton unfolds the European dilemma of revival of the Greek ideal at the time of the Greek Revo- 
lution through the eyes of Shelley; and Alexandra Lianeri shows how translations of Greek trage- 
dies into modern Greek from one point of view followed European trends in a typical ‘catching 
up’ mode and from another proposed an original Greek interpretation of modernity. 

Part 2 focuses on perceptions of Hellenisms in institutions and politics. These four chapters 
deal with Greek self-designations in Late Byzantine and Ottoman times (Tassos Kaplanis); Neo- 
fytos Doukas’ linguistic archaism (Peter Mackridge); the uses of antiquity in the identity politics 
of the University of Athens over a hundred years (Vangelis Karamanolakis), and the changing 
conceptions of ethnikofrosyni in the intellectual and political discourses of the Post-Civil War 
period (Alexander Kazamias). 

The chapters in Part 3 deal with material culture and performances of the past. Dimitris 
Plantzos examines the significance of ‘archeologists’ in Karkavitsas’, Venezis’ and Angelopoulos’ 
work, where official aicbacolapy is rejected as an agent of modernity while popular archaeolo- 
gists thrive as mediators of an unadulterated national self; Eleana Yalouri addresses the idea of 
the ‘spirit of antiquity’ and its material manifestations through a historical overview and a con- 
temporary case study of the commodification of the 'spirit of the Olympics'; Katerina Zacharia 
draws attention to the selective images of Greek antiquity projected by the Metaxas regime in 
tourism photography; and Eleni Papazoglou discusses the staging and reception of classical trage- 
dies during the revival of ancient drama in the early twentieth century. 
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The six chapters in Part 4 examine literary, mostly poetic, receptions of antiquity. Gonda Van 
Steen revisits an overlooked fifteenth-century lament for the fall of Athens (1456) with references 
to Aeschylus’ The Persians and provides a thorough philological analysis and translation of the 
poem; this is followed by David Ricks’ chapter on the Lucretian legacy in Theotokis, Palamas, and 
Karyotakis. Gunnar De Boel presents two obscure novels by Kazantzakis and Karagatsis where 
Dorians play a prominent role as symbols of invaders but also possible saviours from an imported 
western culture. Two chapters refreshingly take up classical reception in Ritsos’ poetry. From the 
perspective of Marxist dialectics Marinos Pourgouris argues that myth occupies a dialectical func- 
tion in Ritsos’ dramatic monologues The Fourth Dimension (1972), showing the poet’s use of the 

ast as a reminder of the limitations of human fate. Dimitris Tziovas also approaches Ritsos’ poetry 
Bon an existential rather than political perspective. His chapter provides a detailed account of the 
reception of Sophocles’ drama Philoctetes in the West, which serves as background to an analysis 
of Ritsos' poem Philoctetes (written 1963-65) that shows how Ritsos, a representative of a ‘minor’ 
and ‘peripheral’ literature, has much to contribute to the interpretation of the myth. Ritsos sets up 
Neoptolemus as the poem's central character and Tziovas points out the centrality of the young 
man's losses and loneliness as well as his dilemmas between heroism and friendship, war and 
peace, and the relationship with the older generation to which Philoctetes belongs. Furthermore, 
Tziovas highlights aspects of a less acknowledged side of Ritsos' poetry, namely homoeroticism. As 
always, Tziovas has an eye for broader trends in Greek literature and Modern Greek Studies. Thus 
he includes his own close reading of Ritsos in a general trend among literary scholars to move 
away from ethnocentric or political readings of twentieth century Greek poets and instead explore 
e.g. Palamas’ lyricism, Anagnostakis’ existentialism, and the non-political aspects of Leivaditis. 
Finally, Rowena Fowler examines Heaney’s concept of ‘poetry as redress’ in a parallel reading of 
Seferis’ and Heaney’s uses of nekyia and their re-appropriations of Plato’s underworld. 

In the fifth part of the volume, Lorna Hardwick explores the ways in which Modern Greek 
studies and classical reception studies can be mutually illuminating. Hardwick suggests that the 
disciplines of classics may learn from the self-scrutiny with which Modern Greek studies has con- 
fronted the concept of exceptionality. The volume as such may not address this central concern 
but the collection of papers is in itself a proof of the fruitful encounter between the scholarly disci- 
plines of classics and Modern Greek studies. 

From the above it should be obvious that this is a rich and varied volume that includes excel- 
lent and innovative work from a balanced group of established and young, male and female 
scholars, and I warmly recommend it to anyone with an interest in Greek history and the dilem- 
mas of identity, ownership and legacy related to national narratives in general, Europe’s Greek 
legacy, and the modern Greek experience. 


Trine Stauning Willert 
Copenhagen 


Daniel Koglin, Greek Rebetiko from a Psychocultural Perspective: Same Songs Changing Minds. 
Ashgate, Farnham 2016, Pp xiv, 276. 
DOF: 10.1017/byz.2017.10 


The behavioural sciences first engaged with songs now called rebetika in the interwar years, when 
research into the psychopathology of cannabis use in Greece noted the musical accompaniment to 
smoking rituals. The post-war sequel to that early skirmish took an ominous turn in a claim 
attributed to the president of the first Panhellenic Psychiatry Congress that a recent upsurge in 
mental illness among Greeks was linked to the popularity of melancholic bouzouki music. Rebe- 
tika were finally indicted by name as a threat to the Greek national psyche in 1977 at the height 
of a rebetika revival which had exalted rebetes (the antinomian roisterers feted in the songs) into 
role-models for everyone up to the imminent prime minister, Andreas Papandreou. In defiance of 
the Zeitgeist, the psychiatrist N. Papayiannis revealed an unsavoury cocktail of personality disor- 
ders ae within the song-texts (‘H yvyonaðoňoyia tov peprétikov’, O IoAícgc 12, 1977: 46- 
52). The clinical picture featured conditions ranging from sadomasochism to schizophrenia, all 
readily traceable via repressed eroticism to an unresolved Oedipus complex and overprotective 
mothers. Electra was also on the loose in rebetika, but unlike ancient Greek drama, the 
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Nicholas Melvani, Late Byzantine Sculpture. (Studies in the Visual Cultures of the Middle Ages, 
6). Turnhout: Brepols 2013. Pp. X, 299 + 114 illustrations, 5 drawings, 10 colour plates. 
DOI: 10.1017/byz.2017.8 


Nicholas Melvani’s book is a significant contribution to Byzantine Studies that evaluates material 
not systematically considered since Grabar’s and Firatli’s volumes on Byzantine sculpture. 
Melvani also usefully locates Late Byzantine sculpture within a historical framework and consid- 
ers it from different perspectives. 

As the author clearly states in the Introduction, his methodology consists of analysing Late 
Byzantine sculpture by studying the original context, considering the relation of sculpture to the 
rest of the building and its decoration, and then looking at the evidence from the written sources 
(both internal inscriptions and texts) (pp. 5-6). This ‘composite’ methodology has already pro- 
duced valuable results in recent art-historical and archaeological studies, and Melvani's book 
provides additional support for the use of this approach. 

The first chapter explores the evidence from the written sources, which shows a renewed 
interest in sculpture on the part of members of the upper levels of society. According to Melvani, 
this interest was connected to a new antiquarian taste inaugurated by the emperor Michael VIII 
Palaiologos, who was ‘rebuilding’ the Empire after the recapture of Constantinople (1261), and 
referred directly to the glorious Early Christian past. Moreover, the frequent presence of inscrip- 
tions and monograms on works of sculpture indicates that Palaiologan patrons understood sculp- 
ture as an appropriate medium for conveying expressions of their own identities, thus confirming 
their important role in Late Byzantine society. 

Issues of technique, materials, tools, and workshops are analysed in the second chapter. 
Melvani's discussion of the exploitation of quarries provides a fascinating insight into economic 
history, showing that in the Late Byzantine period local materials were preferred to imported 
ones, and that only foreign merchants (especially Italians) were used to import specific marbles 
a oe by sea. This leads Melvani to conclude that hinterland transport routes were not easily 
viable. 

Chapter 3 illustrates the most frequent typologies of sculptural works as well as their role 
within building decoration. The use ol spolia, and in particular materials removed from Early 
Christian monuments, in Late Byzantine buildings, is a key point of this chapter because this was 
a consequence of economic, political, and aesthetic choices. The author rightly stresses that the 
use of spolia implies a careful organisation of building decoration and considerable technical 
skills. In Late Byzantine buildings, sculpture specially commissioned for the monument was 
placed in dialogue with spolia from previous periods. This does not, however, mean that Late 
Byzantine sculptors lacked creativity; in many ways, in fact, as Melvani argues, it demonstrates 
remarkable synthetic flexibility. My only small quibble with this section of the book concerns 
Melvani's discussion of sculptures on façades, where he follows Safram's thesis that the sculpted 
arches in the Parigoritissa of Arta come from a previous portal. In fact, the debate about the prov- 
enance of these carvings from a portal is still ongoing. 

Through a detailed analysis of iconographies in both representational and decorative carv- 
ings (chapter 4), Melvani shows how sculpture and painting were deeply interwoven and comple- 
mented each other in the decorative programmes of churches. Figurative sculpture was more 


1 A. Grabar, Sculptures Byzantines du Moyen Age (Paris 1976); N. M. Firath, La sculpture byzantine 
figurée au Musée archéologique d'Istanbul (Paris 1990). 

2 During the last International Byzantine Congress, Spieser stressed the importance in continuing studies 
with both a traditional-stylistic approach, and an historical one: J. M. Spieser, ‘Histoire de l'art et 
archéologie dans les études byzantines: bilans et perspectives’, in Proceedings of the 23rd International 
Congress of Byzantine Studies. Belgrade, 22-27 August 2016 (Belgrade 216) 319-325, esp. 321-324. 

3 Since Melvani's book was published, the debate about these sculptures has benefitted from recent studies 
which provide valuable arguments for excluding the possible origin of these sculptures from a facade: 
L. Riccardi, ‘The mosaics and the sculptural decoration of the Parigoritissa in Arta: status quaestionis and 
some observations', paper presented at the 23rd International Congress of Byzantine Studies, Belgrade, 22- 
27 August 2016; L. Riccardi, L'Epiro tra Bisanzio e l'Occidente: ideologia e committenza nel primo secolo 
del Despotato (1204-1318) (PhD diss., La Sapienza Università di Roma, 2016). 
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widespread in the Late Byzantine period than in previous periods; however, although figural 
sculpture represents the acme in terms of quality and technique, most sculpture of the thirteenth- 
fifteenth centuries was ornamental and used the Middle Byzantine decorative repertoire, arranged 
in asymmetrical compositions with tendencies towards horror vacui. This is explored in the fifth 
chapter, which provides an overview of the composite panorama of Late Byzantine sculpture, 
showing the evolution of carving in Coe anole Makedonia, Epiros, Thessaly, Morea, Trab- 
zon, and Anatolia; Melvani also discusses the impact of Byzantine sculpture in Serbia, Bulgaria 
and the Latin East. One of the most useful sections is dedicated to the interactions with the Latin 
East, where Late Byzantine sculpture is rightly placed within a Mediterranean context and the 
author clearly shows how the diffusion of influences changed: Constantinople lost its absolute 
centrality, and the carving production of the provinces was also influenced by local traditions 
and neighbouring visual cultures. 

The closing chapter evaluates sculpture in the artistic and social climate of the thirteenth to 
fifteenth centuries, exploring patrons’ motivations in commissioning carvings, the audiences for the 
sculpture, and the political ideology they embody. The chapter concludes with a consideration of 
the impact of sculpture in a building, and explores what the dimensions and distance from the 
viewer tell us about the kind of audience to which the messages of sculpture were directed. 

The final chapter is followed by an appendix containing a catalogue of monuments where 
Late Byzantine sculptures are found. This updates Grabar (1976), and provides essential informa- 
tion and eR : 

The volume Sulicis from some deficiencies in editing, in particular the poor quality of the 
pic (especially in chapter 2, where these are not suitable for illustrating technique), and the 
ack of footnotes at the beginning of the opening chapters (e.g. p. 5: Melvani refers to ‘scholars’ 
who considered Palaiologan art to be deeply influenced by humanism without providing referen- 
ces). The amount of material that Melvani discusses and puts into a historical context is impres- 
sive but he fails to take account of wood carvings. Plaster sculpture is mentioned, with reference 
to the specific production of templa in Epiros, but other stuccoworks, such as proskynetaria cor- 
nices (e.g. the Perivleptos of Mistra) are not mentioned. 

Although there is some repetition (such as the focus on patrons in both the first and the sixth 
chapters), which could have been omitted to allow additional space for Melvani’s analysis of 
themes of the fifth chapter, the issues on which he focuses are thorough and well conceived: 
Melvani lays solid foundations for the discussion of the relationship between Late Byzantine 
sculpture and the Middle Byzantine past, which also involves the changing role of Constantinople 
(no longer the centre of the art of the entire Late Byzantine world), and relations with the Latin 
East. 

The volume is a milestone not only for the study of Byzantine sculpture but also for Medie- 
val Studies, finally providing a valuable overview that will allow future research comparing West- 
ern and Byzantine sculpture to proceed on a solid basis. 


Flavia Vanni 
University of Birmingham 


Dimitris Tziovas (ed.) Re-imagining the Past: Antiquity and Modern Greek Culture, Oxford: 
Oxford University Press 2014. Pp. 448 + 37. 
DOI: 10.1017/byz.2017.9 


With three exceptions (Hamilakis 2007, Giithenke 2008, Van Steen 2010) Re-imagining the Past 
is unique in its exclusive focus on modern Greece among the almost 100 published volumes in 
the Classical Presences series from Oxford University Press. This is rather illustrative of how the 
classical heritage has been adopted by Western culture such that its presence seems to be more 
remarked upon in all other parts of the world but Greece where it - geographically and 
linguistically — originates. This is, of course, a false picture, since nowhere in the world has the 
classical heritage had such a profound influence upon a society's self-definition as in Greece; 
iae profound through its presence as its absence. There are two obvious reasons for the lack 
of volumes on classical presences in Greece. One is the argument for Greece's crypto-colonial 
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An intriguing building in the fortified Troupakis-Mourtzinos complex at 
Kardamyli (Messenian Mani) 


Sophia Germanidou 


Epborate of Antiquities of Messenia, Kalamata 
sophiagermanidou@yahoo.gr 


The well-known fortified Troupakis-Mourtzinos complex includes a building that has 
not yet received proper attention. It is a rectangular, vaulted hall measuring 6.22 by 
4.04 m., without any special features. However, one may observe a row of quadrilateral 
holes that pierce the outside of the walls at their mid-height, slightly below the base of 
the vault. On the basis of this particular detail, the building is identified as a gunpowder 
storeroom, while its function is examined in the context of the period when it was 
constructed; finally it is compared to other similar buildings within or outside the 
confines of Messenia. 


Keywords: gunpowder storeroom; Mourtzinos-Troupakis fortified complex; post- 
Byzantine Kardamyli 


The fortified complexes of the governors (‘captains’) of northern (Outer) Mani - today 
part of the province of Messenia - are the architectural expressions of the historical and 
political conditions of the later post-Byzantine times in the region. These complexes 
combined military and defensive features, as a result of the necessity for a secure dwell- 
ing, where all habitation needs would be covered; some of them even included units for 
the production and supply of certain goods. The most famous such fortified complex 
stands on a hill, not far from a gorge, in Kardamyli. It is a unique multifunctional entity 
that combines military, domestic and industrial features. It belonged to the most power- 
ful and respected Troupakis-Mourtzinos clan. Today it is very well preserved, as all of 
its buildings have been restored.' It may be briefly described as follows: a first, outer cir- 
cuit surrounds the imposing church of Saint Spyridon and the blacksmith's forge; a sec- 
ond, inner circuit protects the main buildings: the tower-house (now a museum), the 


1 The overall restoration of the buildings was completed in 2014; it was carried out by the Directorate for 
the Restoration of Byzantine and Post-Byzantine Monuments, under the supervision of Alexandra Frantzi 
and Aikaterini Kontou and the guidance of Andreas Karkadouris. The respective study was undertaken by 
Athina Christofidou. I thank them all for their fruitful collaboration. 


O Centre for Byzantine, Ottoman and Modern Greek Studies, University of Birmingham, 2017 
DOI: 10.1017/byz.2017.2 
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Plan A. Ground-plan of gunpowder storeroom by architect Sissy Agelopoulou. 


tower, the cistern and a two-storey building with a wine-press on the ground floor 
(Fig. 1a, 1b, 1c). All these structures have been repaired and remodelled several times 
since the end of the seventeenth century, when the clan settled in the compound. How- 
ever, the main architectural phase of the entire complex dates from the beginning of the 
nineteenth century, while its decay began at some time in the mid-twentieth century.” 


2 M. Michaelidis and A. Christofidou, “To ovykpótnpa vov Tpounóxn8ov-Mobptüwov otnv Ilávo 
Kopdapvan tns Mévnc, in Ezóvuua epyovnká vov ypóvov tg Toupkokparíag (Athens 1986) 143-64. 
Y. Saitas, ‘Mé&vn’, in D. Filippidis (ed.), IHeAozóvvgoog B’ - Xrepe& EAAdSa (Athens 1995) 106-17. N. Bouza, 
‘The fortified complexes of the kapetanies: the example of the Troupakis-Mourtzinos clan’, in P. Kalamara 
and N. Roumeliotis (eds), Settlements of Mani (Athens 2004) 156-72. 
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Plan B. Section A-A of gunpowder storeroom by Sissy Agelopoulou. 
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Fig. 1a. (Colour online) Topographic plan of the fortified complex. The red circle indicates 
the building identified as gunpowder storeroom. 
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Fig. 1b. (Colour online) View of the fortified complex from the east (tower, tower-house, 
church of Saint Spyridon). The gunpowder storeroom is located between the tower and the 
tower house (not visible). 


Fig. 1c. (Colour online) Model of the fortified complex. Red circle indicates gunpowder 
storeroom. 
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Fig. 2. (Colour online) External view of gunpowder storeroom from the north, entering the 
second (inner) circuit. 


A small rectangular building, measuring 6.22 by 4.04 m. (Fig. 2), is attached to the 
north side of the oil press and stands close to the tower, immediately beyond the 
entrance of the inner circuit. Its outline is irregular, either because the building is erected 
on natural bedrock and follows the landform, or because of careless construction practi- 
ces (Fig. 3). The east wall has no outer opening; only a slab protrudes, serving as a stair 
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Fig. 3. (Colour online) External view of gunpowder storeroom from NE. 


leading to the upper floor. By contrast, the west wall is pierced by two horizontal rows 
of rectangular holes - eleven holes in the upper row and six holes in the lower row; the 
dimensions of the holes are as follows: maximum length 0.29 m., minimum length 
0.23 m.; maximum height 0.26 m., minimum height 0.18 m. (Fig. 4). A horizontal tile, 
for rainwater runoff, protrudes from the west wall. The entrance door opens at the 
north side; it has a semi-circular stone frame, while a rectangular hole has been formed 
near the top right corner (Fig. 5). The roof is flat and covered with plaster (Fig. 6). The 
restoration has not affected the general morphology of the building, save the masonry 
that used to be rubble, including larger hewn stones at the north-west corner (Fig. 7). 
Today a large part of the building is covered with a thick coat of plaster, which was nec- 
essary for its structural reinforcement. 

Inside the building, a well-constructed vault made of ashlar blocks covers the entire 
hall, whose surface measures approximately twenty-five square metres (F ). The east 
wall is built on the natural bedrock; approximately at its mid-height, there are five rect- 
angular holes which are not visible from the outside. Two rows of holes pierce the out- 
side of the west wall, as described above. Today, some of them are walled up or blocked 
with glass or wire screens (Fig. 9a, 9b). Originally, these holes pierced the entire thick- 
ness of the wall - not only its outer surface - and this is a detail that helps define the 
function of the building. 
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Fig. 5. (Colour online) External view of gunpowder storeroom entrance from north. 
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Fig. 7. (Colour online) External view of gunpowder storeroom entrance from north, before 
restoration. 
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Fig. 8. (Colour online) Interior view of gunpowder storeroom. 


The simplicity and the small size of the construction, the absence of openings and the 
lack of decorative features, and the pierced stone that protrudes from the south wall allow- 
ing animals to be tied indicate a possible use of the building as a storeroom or stable. How- 
ever, there are certain features that suggest that the identification of the building’s function 
should be reconsidered. These features, the numerous through holes and its position near 
the tower, right in front of the entrance of the second circuit, are unlikely to be random. 

The comparison of the building with similar structures built inside castles and dating 
from the eighteenth century and later, can be helpful for the identification of its purpose. 
Despite the fact that such structures have not been thoroughly studied, one may observe 
a number of common morphological features, such as the vaulted roof, the absence of 
windows and the presence of a horizontal row of through holes. A further similarity is 
the location of these structures near a defensive building - usually a tower. These features 
suggest that the buildings in question were used as gunpowder storerooms. 

Gunpowder is the oldest and commonest explosive material. It is a mixture of char- 
coal, sulphur and potassium nitrate invented by the Chinese and diffused to the West in 
the thirteenth century.’ In Greek lands, gunpowder was made and distributed from the 


3 The bibliography concerning the invention and diffusion of gunpowder is rich. The most recent 
monograph that cites all respective references is T. Andrade, The Gunpowder Age: China, Military 
Innovation, and the Rise of the West in World History (Princeton, NJ 2016). Also J. R. Partington, A 
History of Greek Fire and Gunpowder (Cambridge 1960; Baltimore 1999). 
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Fig. 9a. (Colour online) The row of the holes in the west wall. The tower is visible behind. 


sixteenth century onwards by the Turks of the Peloponnese and the Venetians of Crete. 
Many production centres with gunpowder mills soon developed in central and southern 
Greece. Demetsana in the Peloponnese, which was one of these, played a significant role 
from the outbreak of the Greek War of Independence in 1821.* 


4 G. Bitoumis, H urapojrr tno Agugroávag anró tov 170 au. uéypi orjuepo (Athens 1989), V. Panagiotopoulos, 
‘Ot anapxés tns mupitidoroiiacs ot Anpnto&va’, Ioropiká 9/16 (1992) 3-32, S. Papadopoulos, Mzapovrn, 
papovutopvdAot Kat o ayévac tov 21 (Athens 1997). 
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Fig. 9b. (Colour online) Close-up view of a hole in the west wall. 


Gunpowder would be safely stored in wooden barrels, under specific conditions, 
such as proper ventilation, protection from humidity and stable temperature. In more 
composite structures, such conditions would be provided by the creation of double walls 
(thus creating a security corridor) or an underground hall. However, the commonest 
practice was the opening of rectangular holes at mid-height or in the upper part of the 
walls to provide ventilation. Through the lower holes the incoming cooler air would 
move up the warmer air, which would then go out through the upper holes that were 
pierced at the base of the vault. Besides ventilation, this system would guarantee a cer- 
tain stability of temperature. According to their typology, gunpowder storerooms may 
be divided into two main groups: the first includes simple, single-room, vaulted build- 


ings, while the second includes larger buildings with a larger number of rooms.? 


5 A very useful article is I. Vlachostergios, ‘TlupitiSanoOrjkeg tns Oecoahiac: pia mpatn mpooéyyion’, in 
A. Mazarakis-Ainian (ed.), ApyaioAoyikó Epyo OcocoAag Kou Xrepeág EAAáðaç 3 (Volos 2012), I, 559-65. 
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Fig. 10. (Colour online) The gunpowder storeroom in the castle of Ioannina. 


Examples that recall the Kardamyli gunpowder storeroom are located in the castles 
of Ioannina (Fig. 10)° and Trikala as well as in the castles of Karditsa and Volos 
(Fig. 11).” In Messenia, similarities may be observed between the Kardamyli gunpowder 
storeroom and the respective buildings standing in the castles at Methoni (Modon)? and 
Koroni (Coron) ? (Fig. 12), which both date to the second period of Ottoman Rule (after 
1715). It seems that since the eighteenth century this simple building type was the com- 
monest type of gunpowder storeroom. An older gunpowder storeroom was built by 
Venetian engineers in the Methoni castle; it has an almost square plan, it is covered with 
a pyramid-like roof bearing two arched openings and a central hole that is another 
clever solution providing adequate ventilation (Fig. 13).'° Two different types of gun- 
powder storerooms - a ‘Venetian’ and an ‘Ottoman’ type - co-exist in other castles as 
well, such as the one at Zakynthos (Zante).'! 


6 D. Konstantios, To káorpo rov Iwavvivwv (Athens 1997) 36, fig. 32. I. Kalogianni, ‘Gunpowder 
magazine’, in E. Brouskari (ed.), Ottoman Architecture in Greece (Athens 2008) 171. 

7 Vlachostergios, TlopvrióooOrjkec', 565. 

8 N. Kontogiannis and I. Grigoropoulou, To káorpo rc Me0cvng (Athens 2009) 39, fig. 36. 

9 N. Kontogiannis, ‘Assessing the cities of Messenia in the newly-founded Greek Kingdom: the medieval 
walled town of Koroni based on early nineteenth-century architectural plans', Byzantine and Modern Greek 
Studies 38/2 (2014) 230, fig. 14. 

10 Kontogiannis and Grigoropoulou, To xáorpo, 49, fig. 45, N. Kontogiannis and I. Aggelopoulou, “The 
Venetian city of Modone in SW Peloponnese: the archaeological evidence’, in Proceedings of the 
International Conference Venezia 2005 — Annales Mediterranea (Koper 2006) 228. However, Koroni’s 
gunpowder storeroom differs considerably. Among other things, it lacks the typical rectangular holes and its 
interior is supported with pilasters. 

11 Z. Mylona, To káorpo tng Zakóv0ov (Athens 2003) 38-9. 
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Fig. 11. The gunpowder storeroom in the castle of Trikala. 


Despite the fact that gunpowder storerooms used to be built within castles, they do 
not seem to exist in any other fortified complex of a particular governor (‘captain’), save 
the Troupakis-Mourtzinos complex in Kardamyli. The construction of such a building 
may be attributed to Panagiotis Mourtzinos, who returned to Kardamyli from exile in 
1808 and constructed the buildings of the compound, or to his son, Dionysios, the most 


Fig. 12. (Colour online) The (Ottoman) gunpowder storeroom in the castle of Methoni. 
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Fig. 13. (Colour online) The (Venetian) pyramid-roofed gunpowder storeroom in the castle 
of Methoni. 


respected and powerful Maniot leader, who took charge of the capitanate in 1822 and 
carried out significant military and political activities. It is quite probable that the gun- 
powder storeroom was erected as a result of the outbreak of the Greek War of Indepen- 
dence. The plan of the complex shows that the gunpowder storeroom was attached to 


Fig. 14. (Colour online) The forge at the entrance of the complex, opposite of the church of 
Agios Spyridon. 
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the north wall of the oil press, not far from the tower, right in front of the inner circuit; 
this position was not previously planned, but it aimed to occupy the most appropriate 
spot (Fig. 1a). The position of the gunpowder storeroom in turn affected that of another 
building, which was constructed at the same time and under the same circumstances: 
the forge. The forge was built at the entrance of the outer circuit, next to the tower- 
house, opposite the church of St Spyridon (Figs 1a, 1c, 14). A certain distance from the 
gunpowder storeroom was necessary in view of the danger posed by the extensive use 
of fire. 

The fortified Troupakides-Mourtzinoi complex became the heart of the revolution- 
ary movement in the Mani because it was equipped with a gunpowder storeroom; hence 
it was able to produce, distribute and employ the most valuable military substance. The 
Mourtzinoi themselves were so committed to the success of the Greek War of Indepen- 
dence that they did not hesitate to spend their entire fortune in order to further this goal. 
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The letters of Grigor Magistros Pahlavuni demonstrate the multivalent methods by 
which Grigor negotiated being an Armenian aristocrat in service to the foreign power 
of Byzantium. While they display a Hellenic aesthetic and make use of the norms 
of Byzantine letter-writing culture, they nonetheless show that Grigor Magistros 
maintained a strong Armenian cultural identity even when holding a Byzantine title. 
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The early eleventh-century Byzantine annexation of the autocephalous Armenian king- 
doms intensified Byzantine cultural penetration into the multi-cultural geographies of 
Eastern Anatolia. Byzantine-Armenian contacts in this period were of course not new: 
Armenians had long had paths for integration into the Byzantine world.’ However, the 
period of the annexation required those Armenians who did not leave Armenia to serve 
the Rhomaioi, to engage with and, at times, participate in sources of legitimate authority 
which derived from the Byzantine presence, either as a substitute for or in addition to 
their own prior indigenous authoritative structures. Examining these types of contacts 
seems to suggest a model of Byzantine-Armenian encounter which was rooted in conflict 
and difference: on the one hand, Armenians who moved into Byzantium must have 
ceased, in at least some sense, to be (the same kind of) Armenian, and on the other, the 
movement of Byzantine concepts and culture into Armenian space was, by definition, 
overtly imperializing and transformative. 

However, this model scales down badly, especially when we consider an individual 
Armenian and his contacts with Byzantium or if we conceptualize eastern Anatolia as a 
liminal space which was neither Byzantine, nor Islamicate, nor Armenian - but instead 
a shifting combination of these three as well as other elements, not limited to Turkic, 
Persianate, and Syrian. The initial model of conflict and difference is both oppositional 
and monolithic: Byzantine versus Armenian, with both of these categories being 


1 N. Garsoian, “The problem of Armenian integration into the Byzantine empire’, in H. Ahrweiler and A. 
Laiou (eds.), Studies on the Internal Diaspora of the Byzantine Empire (Washington, D.C. 1998) 53-124. 
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discrete — and it is supported by one recently-dominant strand of scholarship on the 
autocephalous Armenian kingdoms which has imagined these tenth- and eleventh- 
century Armenian polities as independent, singular, and nationalistic. However, as the 
most compelling of recent Armenophone and Western-language analyses have noted,” 
the evidence supports a plural and inclusive definition of ‘Armenian’, in both a doctrinal 
and a cultural sense. There were a multitude of Armenias and ways of being Armenian 
in the eleventh century, and the existence of independent Armenian kingdoms did not 
produce an isolated 'Armenia' which, suddenly and for a brief time, existed outside Byz- 
antine and Islamic cultures and power-structures. Medieval Armenians could access 
and perform layered loyalties and self-definitions: Bagratuni (or Artsruni, and so forth), 
Armenian Christian (or Chalcedonian), of Armenian (or Arab) descent, loyal to one 
empire or another (or both, in sequence or simultaneously). They made alliances and 
gave loyalty free of particular institutional, ethnic, or covenantal constraints, but instead 
in accordance with a Realpolitik which dynamically responded to the pressures of politi- 
cal realignment in Eastern Anatolia and the Caucasus.? 

Therefore, in order to consider the process of Byzantine cultural imperialism in this 
contested multi-cultural area it is useful to look at blurry edges: people who shifted back 
and forth between supposedly-clean definitions of ‘Byzantine’ or ‘Armenian’ — who 
moved through spaces, both physical and psycho-geographic, which were simultaneously 
Byzantine and Armenian. Grigor Pahlavuni, commonly known in both contemporary lit- 
erature and modern historiography as Grigor Magistros after his Byzantine title, was an 
example of a man embedded in local, non-Byzantine power structures who acquired a 
place within Byzantine imperial authority when it became politically necessary to interact 
with such authority. Grigor Pahlavuni acquired the last name of Magistros in the Arme- 
nian historical record after receiving that title from the Byzantine emperor Constantine 
IX Monomachos in 1044 in exchange for his Pahlavuni ancestral domains. Grigor's sur- 
render of his patrimony — the town of Bjni and the fortresses of Kayean and Kayston in 
Siwnik? — to the Byzantines was part of the empire's mid-eleventh century absorption of 
the previously independent Armenian polities. In concert with the increase in Seljuk Turk- 
ish raiding, this absorption would spell the end of Armenian self-governance in Greater 
Armenia in the medieval period. Grigor, a member of the influential princely family of 


2 T. Greenwood, ‘Armenian neighbours (600-1045)’, in J. Shepard (ed.), The Cambridge History of the 
Byzantine Empire (Cambridge 2008) 333-5; H. Bartikian, ‘Byuzandian ev Haykakan petakanutyuné X-XI 
dd’ (Byzantium and Armenian statehood in the 10-11? centuries) in Studia Armeno-Byzantina, vol. 1 
(Erevan 2002) 655-78. 

3 S. Dadoyan, The Armenians in the Medieval Islamic World: Paradigms of Interaction: Seventh to 
Fourteenth Centuries (New Brunswick, NJ 2011). 

4 On Grigor Magistros, see most recently K. Mat’ewosyan, ‘Grigor Magistros Pahlavunu arjazazrutyuné 
Keé’arisun’ ('The Inscription of Grigor Pahlawuni Magistros in Keé’aris), in Pages of History of Ani-Sirak 
(Collected Articles) (Erevan 2010) 138-149. 

5 ‘The historical compilation of Vardan Arewelc'i', trans. and ed. R. Thomson, Dumbarton Oaks Papers 
43 (1989) 193. 
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the Pahlavuni, which traced its ancestry to the old Armenian Arshakuni royal dynasty 
and more particularly to St. Gregory the Illuminator,° was intimately involved in the 
political events which would eventually result in this disintegration of the Bagratuni king- 
dom at Ani, the last independent Armenian polity. For handing over his own portion of 
that kingdom to the Byzantines, Grigor would become magistros — but would also 
receive the office of doux of Mesopotamia, and would in this fashion serve the Byzantine 
imperial project during its most extensive and final push into Eastern Anatolia. 

Some scholars have seen Grigor Magistros’ philhellenism as a straightforward 
source for his political activities: that is, he was willing to exchange his patrimony for 
Byzantine titulature and powers, after a long history of choosing pro-Byzantine fac- 
tional alliances within the Bagratuni court, because he was personally driven by and 
attracted to Greek culture. Yarnley expressed this view most clearly, stating that ‘what 
he sought was to be a member of the Holy Kingdom of the Romans, because the Byzan- 
tines were heirs of the culture which meant most to him." This is, in the light of more 
modern views of Armenian Realpolitik, a simplification; it was clearly possible for 
Armenians to shift their loyalties between Byzantine, internal, and Islamic emirate inter- 
ests in order to maintain personal, aristocratic, or polity-level power, and Grigor’s 
intense and unusual philhellenism did not automatically make him a supporter of a Byz- 
antine agenda. To assume that it did also assumes a Grigor Magistros who was, as an 
Armenian, extremely isolated from the larger frame of Eastern Anatolia — in short, to 
present an Armenia which was so isolated from the surrounding cultural geographies 
that philhellenism should be read as an endorsement of every aspect of Byzantium. 

This essay will therefore examine how Grigor Magistros communicated and por- 
trayed his Byzantine service to his fellow nax'arars — the Armenian hereditary land- 
holding nobility. It examines several of Grigor’s letters in which he discussed his work 
while serving as doux of Mesopotamia, with reference to his opinions about events, 
accomplishments, and commands, paying particular attention to those that he found 
worth mentioning when describing his service to Byzantium. 

In telling his fellow Armenians about his activities, Grigor did not shy away from 
acknowledging the authority under which he was operating — he was clearly working 
for Byzantine interests — but he nevertheless maintained a personal autonomy and indi- 
vidual differentiation from that authority. His letter collection was undoubtedly Hellen- 
ophile, fluent in and enamoured with the classical Greek education which animated his 
life as a teacher and scholar, and equally fluent in and enamoured with Byzantine-style 
literary communication and maintenance of cultural ties. Nevertheless, when he 
described his service to Byzantine masters in his letters, he did not demonstrate an affec- 
tion for Byzantine imperial policy as much as an employment of the aspects of Byzantine 


6 This ancestry for the Pahlavuni is claimed by catholicos Nerses Shnorhali, the Graceful, who was Grigor 
Magistros’ great-grandson. Nerses Shnorhali, Vipasanut'iwn (Poetical Work), ed. M. Mktrch’yan (Erevan 
1981) 108-10. 

7 C.J. Yarnley, ‘The Armenian Philhellenes: a study on the spread of Byzantine religious and cultural ideas 
among the Armenians in the 10 and 11? centuries AD’, Eastern Churches Review 8/1 (1976) 50-1. 
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culture which he found valuable, while attempting to maintain personal and cultural 
loyalty to his own native Armenia. 

The surviving letters of Magistros, composed between approximately 1030 and 
1059 CE, comprise eighty-eight letters to forty-six correspondents. Sixty-seven are to 
twenty-six known persons and twenty-one have unclear or missing addressees.? 
Grigor’s most frequent correspondents were other Armenians of similar erudition and 
political achievement: the catholicos Petros Getadarj, the archbishop Yovhannes Siw- 
nec’i, and the bishop of Mokk’ (also named Grigor); but his collection also includes 
philosophical letters composed to a Muslim emir named Ibrahim and multiple letters 
addressed to Grigor’s own students, as well as some letters which speak directly about 
Grigor’s activities as a Byzantine agent in possession of a Byzantine title and office. The 
most discussed of this latter type are those letters concerning Grigor’s persecution of the 
T’ondrakian sect on Byzantine orders.” 

The epistolary collection! was written in a convoluted high-style Armenian which 
has been a notorious bane of scholars; perhaps the most common adjective applied to 
Grigor Magistros in modern scholarship is ‘inaccessible’. However, this is a fiction: Gri- 
gor’s letters were not inaccessible to his contemporaries. He was known among them for 
his erudition, not for his incomprehensibility. The eleventh-century Armenian historian 
Aristakes Lastivertc'i wrote of Grigor that he *... was a sagacious man deeply versed in 
divine books, and there was none like him.’'' What is particular to Grigor’s letters is the 
interpolation of Grecizing grammatical structures and loanwords into his Armenian, 
alongside an elaborate classical syntax, and that he - like a middle Byzantine letter- 
writer'* — employed a plethora of Hellenic and Biblical references in his epistolary com- 
munication. Like his Byzantine contemporaries (including persons such as Michael Psel- 


ys 


los, Nikephoros Ouranos, and Theophylact of Ochrid) ", Grigor laced his letters with 


references to Homer, the Psalms, Plato, Porphyry, Aristotle, and the Church Fathers.'^ 


8  K.Kostaniants' (ed.), Grigor Magistrosi T’ght’ere (Alexandropol 1910) 249-50. 

9 Grigor Magistros, T’ght’ere, ed. K. Kostaniants’ (Alexandropol 1910) 64-66, 148-70; see F. C. 
Conybeare, F. C., The Key of Truth, A Manual of the Paulician Church of Armenia (Oxford 1898) 141-51, 
for English translations, although these translations have lately been called into question by Federico Alpi in 
his forthcoming thesis from Leiden University. 

10 This paper will use the numbering of the letters as they appear in the Kostaniants’ edition. 

11 Aristakes Lastivertc'i, History, (Patmut'iwn Aristakisi Lastivertts’woy), ed. K.N. Yuzbashyan (Erevan 
1963) 62. 

12 M. Grünbart, ‘L’epistolografia’, in G. Cavallo (ed.), Lo spazio letterario del medioevo. 3. Le culture 
circstanti. Volume I. La cultura bizantina (Rome 2004); S. Papaioannou, ‘Fragile literature: Byzantine letter- 
collections and the case of Michael Psellos', in P. Odorico (ed.), La face cachée de la littérature byzantine: Le 
texte en tant que message immédiate (Paris 2012) 289-328; A. Riehle, ‘Epistolography as autobiography: 
Remarks on the letter-collections of Nikephoros Choumnos’, Parekbolai 2 (2012) 1-21. 

13 A. Weller, Imagining Pre-Modern Imperialism: The Letters of Imperial Agents Outside the Metropole. 
Unpublished PhD dissertation, Rutgers University (2014) 50-1. 

14 A. Sanjian, ‘Gregory Magistros: an Armenian Hellenist', in S. Vryonis, J. S. Langdon, J. S. Allen, and 
A. Kyprianides (eds.), To Hellenikon: Studies in Honor of Speros Vryonis, Jr. (New Rochelle, NY 1993) 142-3. 
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The twelfth-century Armenian poet Nerses Shnorhali described Grigor’s writing as being 
‘measured in the manner of Homer, expressed in the manner of Plato, steeped in the art 
of the Greeks, learned from their sages .'^ 

The presence of the long heritage of Greek learning in Armenia is part of the political 
and cultural interpolation of Hellenic, Persianate, and Arabic influences on the Armenian 
plateau: it is an example of how Armenia was not an isolated culture in the tenth and elev- 
enth centuries. However, Grigor's epistolary collection belonged to someone who was, 
even beyond the standards of an educated man of his time and place, immersed in that 
Greek learning: both conversant and invested.'^ Grigor was demonstrably familiar with 
Byzantine rhetoric, having produced a commentary on the Grammar of Dionysius Thrax 
which contains some of the basic building blocks of the Byzantine epistolographic tradi- 
tion." Whether he acquired this knowledge through the original Greek, or by working 
from the earlier Armenian commentary by Step'anos Siwnec'i, the Byzantine epistolo- 
graphic tradition was certainly part of Grigor's education. This education included the 
rhetorical arts, as an anonymous 1240 CE biography of his famed great-grandson Nerses 
Shnorhali would later describe Grigor's youthful training as comprising the ‘internal and 
external sciences', Armenian and Greek literature, and ending in an attainment of the 
ranks of rhetor and philosopher.!? As an adult, he transmitted this education to younger 
Armenian students, teaching ‘various subjects pertaining to the trivium and 
quadrivium .'? 

It is within this context that Grigor Magistros’ letters must be considered, along 
with his other writings, which include translations of Plato and a thousand-line poetic 
retelling of the Bible. Much of Grigor's writing displays a type of imitation of the sixth- 
century Armenian school of translation known as the Hellenizing School.?? Specifically, 
it makes use of the hyper-Hellenic lexicon which is characteristic of the Hellenizing 
School.?^! It displays an extensive use of words with prefixes calqued from Greek to deal 
with philosophical terminology, an exemplary feature of Hellenizing Armenian from 
the earliest translations of Dionysius Thrax onward,” as well as occasional examples of 
Hellenizing syntax, such as the presence of accusative-infinite constructions and the 


15 Nerses Shnorhali, Vipasanuntiun [Epic] (Venice 1820) 410. 

16 This investment is particularly visible in his translations of Greek works into Armenian, which may 
possibly include Plato's Timaeus and Phaedo alongside others, such as Euclid. 

17 N. Adontz, Dionisii Frakiiskii I armianskie tolkovateli (St Petersburg 1915) 221-49. 

18 L. Alishan, Hayapatum: Patmutiwn Hayots‘ (Venice 1901) 108-10. 

19 Three letters from Magistros to his students appear in the T’ght’ere, 105-107, 234-237. For the trivium 
and quadrivium in medieval Armenia, see J.-P. Mahé, ‘Quadrivium et cursus d'études au VII? siècle en 
Arménie et dans le monde byzantin', Travaux et Mémoires 10 (1987) 159-206. 

20 G. Muradyan, ‘Greek authors and subject matters in the Letters of Grigor Magistros’, Revue des Etudes 
Arméniennes 35 (2013) 29-77. 

21 G. Muradyan, Grecisms in Ancient Armenian Hebrew University Armenian Studies 13. (Leuven, Paris, 
Walpole, MA 2012) 24. 

22 Muradyan, Grecisms in Ancient Armenian, 28-9. 
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genitive absolute.^? However, two points of differentiation between Grigor and the Hel- 
lenizing School must be maintained. First, Grigor’s Hellenizing elements were mostly 
localized to his lexicon and only appeared in a limited fashion in his syntax.” Second, 
and more significantly, Grigor was writing in imitation of a group of translators who 
were many centuries removed from his circumstances, on the other side of the hiatus in 
Greek-Armenian relations caused by the Arab conquests of the eighth and ninth centu- 
ries.” His use of the lexical and syntactical habits of the Hellenizing School was a con- 
scious archaizing move which gave his writing an intellectual cachet similar to that 
employed by Byzantine writers who made use of pseudo-Attic forms and syntax in order 
to demonstrate their erudition.*° The use of this hybrid grammar and syntax in his epis- 
tolary collection demonstrates the depths to which Grigor was educated both in his 
native tongue and in Greek — and how much the two languages were intertwined in his 
most expressive and intellectual accomplishments. His letters are thus described as 
‘unique in Armenian literature [...], conscious imitations of Byzantine epistolography.’*” 

Grigor’s choice of Hellenizing archaisms did function as an in-group signal to his 
peers; we should not forget that all of Grigor’s letters had an audience, and that — with 
some exceptions?’ — he wrote with an expectation of being understood, and presumably 
with a hope of demonstrating his great intelligence and depth of knowledge. His corre- 
spondence with the catholicos Petros Getadarj is a prime example of an ideal audience 
for Grigor’s ‘flood of references’, as Getadarj was an equally politically active man who 
moved in the same aristocratic circles as Grigor himself. If anyone was capable of inter- 
preting Grigor's Hellenizing and obscure style, it would be the catholicos. Getadarj’s 
extensive contacts with Byzantine authority in Constantinople — contacts which have 
been interpreted as pro-Byzantine in terms of convincing Gagik II of Ani to journey to 


23 Grigor Magistros, ‘Letter to Lord Petros at the time of the tumult’ (K2), T’ght’ere, 5. 

24 G. Muradyan, ‘Style hellénisant des Progymnasmata arméniens dans le context d'autres écrits 
originaux’, in Actes du Sixiéme Colloque international de Linguistique arménienne, SLOVO 26-27 (1999) 
83-94. 

25 For an overview of these topics, see N. Garsoian, "The Arab invasions and the rise of the Bagratuni (640- 
884)’, in R. Hovannisian (ed.), The Armenian People from Ancient to Modern Times, I (London 1997) 116- 
42; and T. Greenwood 'Armenian Neighbours (600-1045)', 333-64. 

26 For one contemporary Byzantine example amongst many, see Nikephoros Ouranos, letter 13 in J. 
Darrouzés, Épistoliers byzantins du Xe siécle (Paris 1960) 259; where Ouranos back-forms new Homeric 
verb forms - and he assumes that his audience will be able to interpret those verb forms, that is to say will be 
similarly familiar with Homer's grammar. 

27 Sanjan 140. 

28 See particularly A. Sanjian and A. Terian, ‘An enigmatic letter by Grigor Magistros’, in A. Terian (ed.), 
Opera Select Teriana: A Scholarly Retrospective (New Rochelle, NY 2008) 85-95, which discusses Letter 
K12, addressed to Yovhannes the archbishop of Siwnik', whose deliberately obscure metaphors concerning 
fish are intended as a symbolic pointer towards a particular scriptural passage (Matthew 17:24-27) 
concerning the disposition of money obtained from donors. Also worth noting is Letter K71, addressed to 
the Muslim Emir Ibrahim on philosophical principles, which is perhaps the most difficult of the letters 
stylistically and claims that philosophy can only be achieved with substantial effort (see Theo van Lint, 
forthcoming publications, for detailed analysis.) 
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Constantinople where he too would be persuaded to renounce his throne (but never to 
convert to Chalcedonian Christianity)? — also provided him with a common source of 
cultural influence. If Grigor was to produce letters in a particularly ‘Byzantine’ mode, or 
letters which particularly reflected Byzantine letter-exchange practices, it would be in 
the correspondence with Getadarj - and indeed, it is within these nine letters that we see 
substantial evidence for a common appreciation of particularly ‘Greek’ references.*” 
Letter K2, which was sent to Getadarj in consolation when the city of Ani was 
sharply displeased with his actions?! — that is, in response to his encouragement of 
Gagik II’s transfer of sovereignty to the Byzantine emperor — demonstrates the range of 
Grigor’s Hellenizing references. He discussed the travails of famous philosophical and 
historical figures as being analogous to Getadarj’s current situation, attempting to 
inspire and reassure the catholicos and strengthen his resolve to do well by the Arme- 
nian people. He commented on the exile of Pericles at the hands of Appinos, 
"upunuquóh uuu ppunwgh qnjnj uw h funidwtt’ — ‘as a result of an uprising, 
despite being righteous’,** and then listed similar exemplars: Plato, sold to Sicily; Socra- 
tes, killed by ‘the stubborn’; the Homeric Melampos; Demosthenes; and Odysseus, here 
called ‘the rhetor’. These figures from Greek history are held up to Getadarj as models 
for behaviour and strength in times of opposition from his native land, as all of them — 
in Grigor's framing - were unjustly exiled by their own people. Grigor chose them as a 
framing preamble to a more traditional exhortation based on Scriptural references. Gri- 
gor presented Getadarj’s situation as being a common one for the righteous, writing, 
‘For which of those living, whose conduct is according to the will of God, will not be in 
opposition to the world?’ and then demonstrating that there have always been those 
opposed to righteous men, dating from the time of Moses and Aaron and culminating 
in those Jews who allowed Christ to hang on the Cross.?? As a final step in this chain of 
contextualizing references, Grigor moved to Aristotelian philosophy as transmitted 
through the works of the sixth-century Armenian philosopher David the Invincible, and 
from there to a discussion of bodily and spiritual ills with reference to Hippocrates.** 
The entire effect is certainly one of a ‘thicket of references’. They were employed to great 
rhetorical effect — letter K2 positioned Getadarj as being a worthy successor to Greek 
statesmen, righteous martyrs, and eventually the first catholicos, Grigor the Illuminator, 


29 Matthew of Edessa, Armenia and the Crusades: Tenth to Twelfth Centuries: the Chronicle of Matthew 
of Edessa, ed. A. Dostourian (Belmont, MA 1993) 77-79; Lastivertc'i 84-5. See also J. Shepard, ‘Skylitzes on 
Armenia in the 1040s and the role of Catacalon Cecaumenos’, in Revue des Etudes Arméniennes 11 (1975- 
76), and G. Dédéyan (ed.), Histoire du peuple arménien (Toulouse 2007) 285. 

30 For a general survey of Grigor’s Greek references in his letters, see G. Muradyan, ‘Greek authors and 
subject matters in the Letters of Grigor Magistros’, Revue des Etudes Arméniennes 35 (2013) 29-77. 

31 'h duufuüuiljp funiduwt juinübnj h pwnwpht h fkpwy tnpw’ - ‘at the time of the tumult rising against 
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while demonstrating Grigor’s great friendship with the catholicos and his credentials in 
assuring him about his political and spiritual situation. That is, by using this series of 
references, including those which recall pagan antiquity, Grigor claimed the authority 
of the philosopher — and then extended that authority to shore up Getadarj, whose 
authority had been damaged by the disorder which led to his exile from Ani. 

This sort of referentiality is entirely characteristic of the Atticizing style of middle 
Byzantine letter writers.°° Although Grigor adorned his references with local, specifi- 
cally Armenian examples (that is to say, David the Invincible and Grigor the Illumina- 
tor) as well as Scriptural and classical allusions, the general pattern is strikingly similar 
to, for example, the letters of Leo, metropolitan of Synada?ć or Michael Psellos.*” In 
performing this sort of referentiality in personal correspondence, Grigor may be unique 
amongst contemporary Armenians. While the Hellenizing School did inject a substantial 
amount of Greek literature into Armenian literary culture, these translations were 
mostly of third to sixth century Christian literature like the works of the Church 
Fathers, alongside Philo and Josephus and some classical philosophy and rhetoric.?? 
Briefly, there is little translated literature from Greek to Armenian which actually dates 
from the Byzantine period. "? It seems that for most Armenian intellectuals, Byzantine lit- 
erature was not a model to be emulated*° — even where Greek was the language of intel- 
lectual aspiration, it was the language and its classical expression in philosophy and the 
theology of the Church Fathers which was aspirational, not Byzantine stylistics. While 
not forgetting that in writing to people like Petros Getadarj, Grigor was certainly writ- 
ing with the expectation of being understood — and with the expectation that his allu- 
sions and referents would have an efficacious meaning to his recipient (letter K2 was a 
letter of consolation, after all) — one must nevertheless presume that Grigor's Byzantine 
habits of letter-writing style were particular to Grigor. They were thus a place where 
Byzantine culture had a visible influence on him outside the norm of his colleagues. For 
whatever reasons — and these may remain obscured by the impossibility of directly 
enquiring of Grigor what he personally found useful or pleasurable about allusion and 
referentiality — here we can see that this kind of writing did have a particular utility for 
Grigor. 
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However, was the presence of Byzantine stylistic choices in his letters a consequence 
of Grigor’s exposure to Byzantine incursions into Armenian cultural space? Did Gri- 
gor’s appreciation for and emulation of the cultural heights of Greek learning corre- 
spond to an attempt to move through newly Byzantinized areas? — or, at the very least, 
areas in which a newly powerful Byzantine presence could not be denied? Grigor cer- 
tainly displayed cultural fluency, but his reasons for such fluency are more difficult to 
determine. The direction of cultural influence is a particularly significant issue: was Gri- 
gor’s acculturation to Byzantine practice a result of Byzantine expansion into Armenian 
space, or was it constructed by Grigor in order to better move through spaces now occu- 
pied by Byzantines? In short, how much of Grigor’s Hellenism was a constructed iden- 
tity which he displayed through his letters, for a deliberate purpose? 

It is worth recalling that Grigor Magistros was not the only Armenian in the elev- 
enth century to express positive opinions toward Byzantine culture or even toward 
Byzantine imperial power. By the eleventh century, historians like Yovhannes Drasxa- 
nakertc’i and Stephen of Taron presented a very positive and glorious representation of 
Byzantium, particularly of its emperors.^' Drasxanakertc’i went so far as to describe 
Constantine VII as follows, in the address to a purported letter to Constantine VII: 
‘Pious autokrator and emperor Constantine, crowned by God and glory, great and vic- 
torious king of the universe, faithful and pious, protector of the illumination of the peo- 
ple and truest conciliator that exists.'^^ Similarly, Stephen of Taron described with great 
praise the campaigns of the Byzantine emperors against the Arabs^, and Aristakes Las- 
tivertc’i, despite blaming the Byzantine annexation of the autocephalous Armenian 
kingdoms for the ruin of Armenia, went so far as to blame the advent of the Seljuk 
Turks on rebellions against and within the Byzantine state.** Arutjunova-Fidanjan sug- 
gests that this predominance of positive imagery of Byzantium in Armenian historiogra- 
phy was a direct result of the Byzantine presence in and expansion into Armenian 
spaces. Inevitable interaction with Byzantine power produced a historiographical record 
of that power. In general, the range of Byzantine — and Arabic and Turkic — persons 
and locations included in Armenian historiography is remarkable, especially when com- 
pared to the historiographies produced within Byzantium or the Islamic world. The 
thought-world of Armenian intellectuals was not closed or isolated; it was deeply inter- 
penetrated with the activities of the polities which surrounded Armenia. 

How then did Grigor Magistros portray his own complex web of loyalties and cul- 
tural affinities? His letters — which, like all epistolary communication, were a 
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presentation of a constructed self, a self which travels to friends and colleagues over dis- 
tances and was both designed and deliberately projected — demonstrated the multiva- 
lence of his loyalties, and his attempts to move through a Byzantinized cultural space 
while maintaining both his own autonomy and some of his Armenian cultural markers. 
We have already seen Grigor’s profound attachment to and easy employment of Byzan- 
tine modes of writing in his letters; but the content of those letters also included infor- 
mation on the practical ways that he negotiated the Byzantine presence in Armenian 
spheres. 

The letters shed some light on Grigor’s involvement with the intense politicking sur- 
rounding the accession and then the deposition, at Byzantine instigation, of the Arme- 
nian king Gagik II of the Bagratuni kingdom of Ani. This complicated episode merits 
further discussion. To do so we have to return to the late tenth century and the Iberian 
Bagratuni prince, the kouropalates David of Tayk’/(Tao). David was a distinguished 
and successful leader: he was praised by Stephen of Taron as being 'a source of peace 
and prosperity for all of the East',*^ and his court was a great cultural centre. He became 
entangled in Byzantine politics during the revolt of Bardas Skleros. He fought on the 
side of Basil II and was rewarded by Basil II with grants of territory which included The- 
odosioupolis. However, David's personal ties to Bardas Phokas, which had first led him 
to support Basil II, later caused him to join in with Phokas' rebellion. As a consequence 
of Phokas' defeat, sometime around 990 CE, David changed his will to favour the Byz- 
antine emperor. While the exact terms of this document remain obscure, after David's 
death, Basil II came to claim what he believed to be his legacy, beginning a programme 
of annexation which would involve both Vaspurakan and Iberia. These annexations 
tended to involve Armenian nobles exchanging their lands for Byzantine titles and terri- 
tories further west, in Cappadocia, especially during the 1020s.*” 

During this era of Byzantine advance, the most prominent Armenian prince to 
retain his independence was the Bagratuni Gagik I of Ani (989-1020 CE). After his 
death, the kingdom of Ani was divided between his sons, Yovhannes-Smbat and Ashot 
IV, but the two quarrelled over the division, and the historian Aristakes Lastivertc’i 
reported that Basil II arbitrated between them^?. Yovhannes-Smbat may have seen an 
opportunity to acquire Byzantine imperial backing, as in January 1022, the catholicos 
of the Armenian church, Petros Getadarj, brought Basil II Yovhannes-Smbat’s will, 
appointing him as his heir. This later became the legal basis of Byzantine attempts to 
annex Ani, beginning in 1041 CE. Between 1022 and 1041, numismatic evidence sug- 
gests that there was ongoing and significant contact between Byzantium and the Bagra- 
tuni court - for example, several thousand Byzantine copper coins have been found in 
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the excavations at Ani and at Dvin.*? When Yovhannes-Smbat and Ashot died in 1040 
and 1041 respectively, Michael IV tried to claim Yovhannes-Smbat’s land, but met resis- 
tance in the form of Ashot’s son, Gagik II. 

Gagik II ascended to the Bagratuni throne unexpectedly, at least from the Byzantine 
point of view. They were expecting Yovhannes-Smbat’s adopted son, Sargis, to succeed, 
as he had received Byzantine sanction. This failed when the sparapet (a hereditary title 
for the supreme commander of the armed forces, held in the eleventh century by the 
Bagratuni and Artsruni dynasties) Vahram Pahlavuni, Grigor’s uncle, along with over 
thirty other Pahlavuni family members including Grigor himself, crowned Gagik as 
king Gagik II in 1042 CE. Bagratuni independence would be short-lived, however, as 
the Byzantine emperor Constantine IX Monomachos summoned Gagik II to Constanti- 
nople under the threat of military action. Gagik was persuaded to go to the Byzantine 
capital by the pro-Byzantine faction at Ani, which included the aforementioned Sargis 
and the catholicos Petros Getadarj, and while there he was persuaded to give up his 
kingdom after being threatened. In 1045 Ani became Byzantine territory and Gagik 
received the themes of Charsianon and Lykandos in Cappadocia in exchange. By 1049 
all the other autocephalous Armenian polities in Greater Armenia had followed suit.°° 
Grigor Magistros’ involvement in this gradual dismantling of independent Armenian 
power was not passive; his political life was intimately intertwined with the fate of Ani, 
from his efforts to enthrone Gagik II in opposition to his own son-in-law Vest Sargis, to 
his longstanding friendship with Petros Getadarj, and to his later conflict and strained 
relations with the selfsame Gagik II. It is possible that Grigor was exiled by Gagik, 
under the influence of Vest Sargis, who remained a powerful force at court even after 
Gagik IPs accession. 

In his letters, Grigor described a relationship with the young king which was 
severely strained. This was not expressed in terms of pro- or anti-Byzantine feeling. 
Grigor wrote that the king was youthful, inexperienced and overly influenced by ‘infa- 
mous courtiers’! — conceivably Vest Sargis and the catholicos Petros Getadarj — both 
of whom certainly had moments of pro-Byzantine political affiliation. These ‘infamous 
courtiers’ had turned Gagik II against Grigor Magistros. This is more demonstrative of 
the internecine fighting at the court of Ani than of some pro-Byzantine impulse of Gri- 
gor’s which poisoned his belief in Gagik II. In fact, the most significant evidence in the 
letters of the strain in the relationship between Gagik II and Grigor occurs in a letter 
sent in reply to Gagik II’s offer of reconciliation. Grigor rejected the offer, claiming that 
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he could not associate with a king who was surrounded by such troublesome individu- 
als.” Grigor’s political entanglements at the court of Ani did not arise, as seen from the 
evidence of his letter collection, from the presence of Byzantium. They are instead about 
Grigor's personal interactions with members of the court whose shifting and multivalent 
loyalties sometimes intersected with Byzantine interests. 

It was only after Gagik II had been enticed to Constantinople, detained and then 
offered Melitene in exchange for the kingdom of Ani — a scheme reportedly master- 
minded in part by Petros Getadarj — that Grigor Magistros exchanged his own lands 
for Byzantine titulature as well. In approximately 1045 CE Grigor travelled to Constan- 
tinople — not for the first time — and remained there for several years. During his time 
there, he composed his Thousand-Word Poem or Magnalia Dei, a versification of the 
Bible.” He also became closely acquainted with the emperor, Constantine IX Monoma- 
chos, under whom he conducted a military campaign which earned him the Byzantine 
office of doux and to whom he had surrendered his ancestral lands in exchange for terri- 
tory in Mesopotamia." Grigor then governed these areas, performing various services 
for the Byzantine state, including the suppression of the T'ondrakian heretical move- 
ment, until his death in 1059, whereupon he was buried in the Church of the Holy 
Theotokos in Hasankale, an estate of the extended Pahlavuni clan.?? The course of Gri- 
gor's political life does not demonstrate a love of Byzantium as much as an ability to 
shift his allegiances to a location which could give him continued power and influence. 
In doing so, he showed himself to be similar to other Armenian princes in the mid-elev- 
enth century, like Gagik II of Ani, giving up his kingdom in 1045 in exchange for the 
Byzantine themes of Charsianon and Lykandos in Cappadocia.? 

The record in the letter collection of Grigor's service once he had obtained a Byzan- 
tine title also merits examination: which events, accomplishments, and commands did 
he include when describing his work for the Byzantine emperor in his epistolary commu- 
nication? It is clear that Grigor's military service, in which he was sent on campaign by 
the emperor Constantine IX Monomachos against the Seljuk Turks along with the gen- 
erals Katakalon Kekaumenos and Liparit, was not mentioned significantly in the letters. 
We know about this campaign primarily from the historiographical sources, both Byz- 
antine and Armenian (Skylitzes, Lastivertc’i, Matthew of Edessa).°’ What is present in 
Grigor's letters are claims that he rebuilt the infrastructure in his newly assigned 
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territories in Byzantine Mesopotamia. In a letter addressed to Sargis Vardapet, Grigor 
described how he had constructed towns, villages, palaces, and churches in Mesopota- 
mia and Vaspurakan, and had kept the southern flank of his territory free from invasion 
by the Seljuk Turks.?? The portrait of Grigor is of a competent administrator and 
defender of territory; this territory is not conceptualized in terms of his ancestral lands 
of Bjni, but instead territory in Mesopotamia given to him by the Byzantine emperor. It 
is worth noting that this is a report of his activities to a fellow member of the Armenian 
aristocracy, not to a Byzantine; yet it was still important to Grigor to demonstrate that 
he was taking excellent administrative care of his holdings. 

Grigor’s best-described action during his tenure as doux of Mesopotamia was his 
suppression of the T’ondrakian heretical sect, which he discussed in three letters. Grigor 
tells us that the T’ondrakians had been plaguing the Armenian highland for over one 
hundred and seventy years, despite being anathematized by ‘thirteen patriarchs of 
Greater Armenia and numerous bishops and innumerable priests’.°’ He described the 
sect — perhaps with some exaggeration — as being a combination of all previous heresies 
in Armenia, ‘embracing all that was ever heretical — soothsaying, palmistries, incanta- 
tions and magical arts, wicked poisons, all in the single brew of their heresy..."°° Other 
sources, like Lastivertc’i, tell us that the T’ondrakians were practitioners of an anti- 
establishment, anti-ecclesiastic popular faith movement, with an emphasis on both sim- 
plicity of life and a rejection of the ‘visible church’, claiming instead that the church was 
simply where the faithful were gathered.^' Recent scholarship has recognized the T’on- 
drakians as, figuratively, one fruiting body of a continuously-present sectarian myce- 
lium in Armenia which originated in divisions between Syriac and Hellenic variants of 
Christianity in the fifth century and which had also produced the Paulicians amongst 
other ‘heretical’ groups.°* The T'ondrakians, like the Paulicians before them and in turn 
the Borborits before them, were in part socio-economic movements, emphasizing social 
equality between men and women and renouncing the authority of the priesthood. 
Some of the intense persecution of the T'ondrakians under the autocephalous Armenian 
kingdoms clearly resulted from the threat this group presented to the established control 
of the nax'arar nobility.°* Additionally, like the Paulicians and the Borborits, the 
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T'ondrakians were a problem for the Byzantines in their attempts to control Eastern 
Anatolia. Byzantine-arranged or Byzantine-supported destruction or deportation was 
common to all these heretical groups, as Byzantine politics in Western Armenia consis- 
tently required the elimination of dissident Syriac factions.°* When Grigor Magistros 
followed the command of Constantine XI Monomachos to eliminate the T’ondra- 
kians®, he was acting in the tradition of centuries of Byzantine administrators attempt- 
ing to deal with sectarian movements on the Armenian plateau — and also acting in 
accordance with the desires of the Armenian nax’arar nobility. 

The longest and most detailed of Grigor’s letters, in which he discussed the T’on- 
drakians and his dealings with them, was addressed to the catholicos of the Syrians at 
Amida (Letter K67), who had shown some support for members of the sect. This letter 
is essentially a heresiological letter, in which the heretical tendencies of the T’ondrakians 
are explained in graphic detail. Most significantly, however, Grigor asked the Syrian 
catholicos not to show the T’ondrakians any mercy. In the following letter Grigor 
described his suppression of the sect with pride, and explicitly associated this suppres- 
sion with the command of the Byzantine emperor Monomachos, on whose orders he 
had gone to T’ondrak, their stronghold, and endeavoured to root out ‘the hidden 
embers of wickedness’.°° He specifically associated his admonishments of the T’ondra- 
kians with the Byzantine command to adhere to imperial Orthodoxy: ‘Leave us and our 
land in Mesopotamia, and all who are under the authority of the holy kingdom of the 
Romans - do not teach or confirm your evil heresy either through letters or speech."^" It 
is by Byzantine command that Grigor was engaged in this suppression and it was Byzan- 
tine authority which he invoked in completing it. However, he also took credit for his 
own personal contribution. In doing so, he contrasted his actions with those of the pre- 
vious Byzantine generals in Mesopotamia, making it explicit that he was not a Byzan- 
tine: he claimed that he did not physically harm any of the heretics, but instead was 
merciful towards them, in opposition to the violent punishments inflicted on them by 
previous Byzantine generals in Mesopotamia, who commonly put out their eyes or mur- 
dered them outright.°* 

What does the example of Grigor Magistros’ self-presentation in his epistolary cor- 
respondence tell us, then, about the effects of consistent contact between Byzantine and 
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Armenian interests during the eleventh century? Grigor was not invested in maintaining 
Byzantine imperial ideology; instead he had to cope with the presence of that ideology 
in the form of Byzantine efforts to dismantle independent Armenian sovereignty in the 
mid-eleventh century. Nevertheless, he was aesthetically attracted to and compelled by 
Greek literature and philosophy. This aesthetic appreciation is widely visible in his let- 
ters, which, in their employment of referentiality and use of epistolographic tropes, such 
as the idea of the letter as an image of the soul of the sender, were particularly Byzantine 
despite being written in Armenian and mostly addressed to other Armenians. In Grigor’s 
letters Byzantine imperialism existed as a constant undercurrent which problematized 
his employment of Greek literary culture in communicating with his fellow Armenians. 
An imitation of Byzantine culture was suggested by Grigor’s epistolary production, 
which made use of Byzantine letter-writing tropes. Coupled with Grigor’s political 
career and his shifts in loyalty between strictly Armenian and Byzantine power, his let- 
ters present a view of Byzantine imperialism as a kind of mimetic infusion. Was Grigor 
threatened by Byzantine imperialism? His choices in composing letters to other Arme- 
nians suggest that if he was, this threat was not as important to him as was the aesthetic 
attraction of Greek literature and culture — or that he was able to separate the two in 
his own mind satisfactorily. 

Grigor’s epistolary expressed the multivalent methods by which he negotiated being 
an Armenian aristocrat in service to a foreign power: his use of Byzantine cultural 
norms, his affection for and attraction to ‘Hellenic things’, and his persistent Armenian 
identity, even when he acted under Byzantine command. Furthermore, this was not just 
any foreign power, but Byzantium — a power which had extensive cultural capital in 
Grigor’s own home culture, as well as being in the process of dismantling that home cul- 
ture’s political independence. While Grigor was an Armenian intellectual, his own aes- 
thetic preferences valued Greek culture highly. He could not simply reject Byzantine 
imperial ideology and culture any more than he could simply adopt it by virtue of its 
Hellenism. 
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The Greek economic crisis has triggered a self-reflexive process and prompted a re- 
examination of political and cultural trends in Greece since 1974 in an attempt to 
rethink earlier cultural approaches and practices. This article argues that a cultural 
perspective on the crisis can be productive insofar as it revisits key concepts and 
dominant models of analysis and charts cultural change in Greece from the fall of the 
military junta in 1974 to the beginning of the crisis in 2009. Just as the fall of the junta 
encouraged a re-examination of the post-civil-war period, so the current economic crisis 
has prompted a rethink of the metapolitefsi era. Exploring the cultural developments 
that have taken place during this period, this article focuses on competing notions of 
culture and engages with the two dreams of the post-junta period: modernization and 
consumerism. The aim is not to reaffirm oppositions or reverse hierarchies but to 
rethink cultural dualisms and explore hybrid tensions within a broader political and 
cultural context. 
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A number of studies on post-1974 Greece published in recent years, and even earlier, 
have focused on political, economic or institutional changes, but cultural developments 
do not seem to have received adequate scholarly attention.! Even those books which 
include chapters or sections on culture tend to offer surveys of specific areas rather than 
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trying to capture and analyse more general cultural trends.* The Greek economic crisis 
has triggered a self-reflexive process and prompted a re-examination of political and cul- 
tural trends in Greece since 1974 in an attempt to rethink earlier cultural practices and 
answer questions such as the extent to which a cultural approach can help us under- 
stand the political and economic aspects of this crisis, and whether the crisis frames old 
issues in a new perspective, encouraging a more critical approach. The answers to such 
questions are neither easy nor straightforward. Just as the fall of the junta encouraged a 
re-examination of the post-civil-war period, so the current economic crisis has prompted 
a rethink of the metapolitefsi period. It has fostered a re-reading and retrospective criti- 
cism of the post-dictatorship transition to democracy and led to the current difficulties 
being seen as a result of clientelism, corruption and failed modernization. The country’s 
post-1974 period has been turned into an interpretative framework and is often blamed 
for the troubled present and an uncertain future.? However, looking at this period 
(1974-2009) from a cultural perspective may offer alternative paradigms and be pro- 
ductive by revisiting dominant models of analysis and charting cultural change in 
Greece. 

Exploring the cultural developments that have taken place since the fall of the junta, 
this article will focus on two crucial and interconnected areas, namely the discussion of 
various manifestations of dualism as a method of cultural analysis and the increasing 
tension between humanist and consumerist cultural practices. ^ The first part of this arti- 
cle interrogates the ways in which dualism has been deployed by a range of scholars to 
assess the extent of Greece's modernization and how it has developed into a dominant 
transdisciplinary method of analysis since the 1980s. Culture in this part is discussed 
within a wider historical and political context. The second part looks at increasingly 
competing conceptions of culture in the period from junta to crisis and highlights the 
implications of the growing trend towards popular and material culture.” Although 
both parts deal with the coexistence of two competing cultural discourses and engage 
respectively with the two dreams of the metapolitefsi: modernization and consumerism, 
the aim is not to reaffirm oppositions or reverse hierarchies but to explore hybrid ten- 
sions and cultural ambivalences. 


2 V. Panagiotopoulos (ed.), Iotopia rov Néov EAAgviouoó — H EAAdSba tns opadAdtntac, 1974-2000 (Athens 
2003). 

3 A. Liakos and H. Kouki, *Narrating the story of a failed national transition: Discourses on the Greek 
crisis, 2010-2014’, Historein 15 (2015) 53. 

4 Consumerism is defined here as a cultural ideology highlighting consumption, lifestyle and material 
culture. 

5 This trend might not be particular to Greece and it is likely to have occurred earlier or at the same time in 
other countries. What could be considered as making the difference in the case of Greece is the rapid pace of 
change, and this cannot always serve as a reliable measure of comparison due to the differing political and 
socio-cultural conditions within each country. 
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Dualisms and the role of the state: modernization, hybridization and cultural 
ambivalence 


One of the most enduring and influential interpretations of Greek cultural and political 
developments advanced during the metapolitefsi is that of cultural dualism, which is 
based on the assumption that two opposing trends or forces are vying for supremacy. 
Greek culture, like Greek identity, has been seen from a dualist perspective, marked by 
symbolic oppositions or tensions. This approach has been adopted in different forms by 
anthropologists, political scientists and historians and has framed the discussions of 
political and cultural developments in Greece since the 1980s.° 

In the 1980s, building on Patrick Leigh Fermor’s schema regarding the ‘Helleno- 
Romaic dilemma’, the anthropologist Michael Herzfeld proposed the Hellenic-Romeic 
distinction as ‘the difference between an outward-directed conformity to international 
expectations about the national image and an inward-looking self-critical collective 
appraisal’.’ Although Herzfeld has been keen to challenge two-column diagrams (such 
as the one used by Leigh Fermor) as a European product, he introduced the concept of 
disemia to argue that Greek identity is caught between two extremes. He suggested that 
the Hellenic and Romeic, or ‘outside’ and ‘inside’, views of Greek culture, are the two 
historical images informing the respective ideals of self-presentation and self-knowledge 
(or self-recognition) while Korais and Zorba compete for the Greek soul.? 

In the early 1990s the political scientist Nikiforos Diamandouros explored the rela- 
tionship between culture and politics in Greece and charted the evolution of two cultures, 
which held sway alternately according to political circumstances.’ The older of these 
two, the underdog culture, has been seen as marked by a pronounced introversion, xeno- 
phobia, anti-westernism, and adherence to pre-capitalist practices.'? Defined by Diaman- 
douros in a somewhat contradictory manner as combining a potent egalitarianism with a 


6 For a review of some of the discussions, see I. Katsoulis, ‘H NeoeAAnvucry xotvovía: “petaéd” 
&kovyxpoviopo? Kat tapad5oonc’, The Books’ Journal 73 (January 2017) 14-23. 

7 M. Herzfeld, Ours Once More: Folklore, Ideology, and the Making of Modern Greece (New York 1986 
[1* edn 1982]) 20. 

8 M. Herzfeld, Anthropology through the Looking-glass: Critical Ethnography in the Margins of Europe 
(Cambridge 1987) 95-122. 

9 N.P. Diamandouros, ‘Politics and culture in Greece, 1974-1991’, in R. Clogg (ed.), Greece, 1981-1989: 
The Populist Decade (New York 1994) 125, ‘Cultural dualism and political change in postauthoritarian 
Greece’, in Estudios = Working papers/Instituto Juan March de Estudios e Investigaciones, Centro de 
Estudios Avanzados en Ciencias Sociales 50 (Madrid 1994), available at http://digital.march.es/ceacs-ir/es/ 
fedora/repository/ir%3A3835, and Hoditiopixds Suiopdc Kau noditiký addayy otnv EAAdéa tng MetanodAitevons 
(Athens 2000). With reference to PASOK and from a leftist perspective, Euclid Tsakalotos attempts a cri- 
tique of Diamandouros’ dualism: ‘Modernization and centre-left dilemmas in Greece: The revenge of the 
underdogs’, GreeSE Paper no 13, Hellenic Observatory Papers on Greece and Southeast Europe, April 2008, 
available at http://www.lse.ac.uk/europeanInstitute/research/hellenicObservatory/pdf/GreeSE/GreeSE13.pdf. 
10 Nicos P. Mouzelis specifies two distinct types of the underdog culture, the clientelistic, dominant in the 
pre-junta period, and the populist, dominant in the post-junta period: 'Greece in the twenty-first century: 
Institutions and political culture’, in D. Constas and Th. G. Stavrou (eds), Greece Prepares for the Twenty- 
first Century (Washington, DC 1995) 17-34. 
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pre-democratic mentality, this culture competes with its younger counterpart, which has 
its intellectual roots in the Enlightenment and liberalism. It is also claimed that this mod- 
ernizing and reformist culture, ‘outward-looking and less parochial than its rival’, was in 
the ascendant in the Greek world from the second half of the nineteenth century until the 
early to mid-1930s. From then on, until the mid-1970s, it entered a period of decline, fol- 
lowing the decline of the diaspora communities and the exhaustion of the Venizelist proj- 
ect. However, according to Diamandouros, what might have tipped the balance in 
favour of this culture was Greece’s increasing integration into the European Union. 

More than ten years later the historians John Koliopoulos and Thanos Veremis 
adopted a different, but essentially similar, binary opposition, using Ernest Gellner’s 
concept of the ‘segmentary society’, which refers to a pre-modern social structure 
intended to protect the extended family and prevent the authorities from encroaching 
on its power.!! They saw the traditional, segmentary society as a deep structure, resist- 
ing the unifying impetus of the modern unitary state, which antagonized domestic politi- 
cal practices by adopting western principles of governance. This opposition contrasts 
the traditional and pre-modern segmentary society, broadly associated with the Fast, 
with the civil society and western models of administration (which in the case of Greece 
were championed by diaspora and modernizing elites including the statesmen Kapodis- 
trias, Mavrokordatos, Trikoupis and Venizelos).'* In short, the segmentary society and 
underdog culture are perceived as impediments to modernization. 

Cultural and political dualism, in its various forms, has emerged as the dominant 
model of and for the post-junta period but also for the earlier history of Greece. My aim 
here is to show its inadequacies as an interpretive methodology and question its evalua- 
tive implications and political uses. A cultural perspective can help us to reassess the 
operation of this dualism from the point of view of the underdog culture rather than 
that of the elitist modernizing culture. This, in turn, might shift attention from demar- 
cating the discourses of the two cultures or confirming the superiority of one over the 
other in articulating subject positions to highlighting the instability and hybridity 
involved in constructing cultural identities. Greeks, for example, may simultaneously 
admire and hate anything associated with modern Europe. They aspire to be western 
while at the same time looking down on Northern Europeans, saying: ‘when we were 
building the Parthenon, you were living in the trees’ in the same way as they treat their 


‘homeland’ as a ‘whore’ and a 'Madonna'.? 


11 J. S. Koliopoulos and Th. M. Veremis, Modern Greece: A History since 1821 (Oxford 2010). 

12 Th.Veremis, “Otav n kataxeppatiopévn kowovía ovvavrá tov Aaikiopd’, Protagon, 9 December 2011: 
http;//www.protagon.gr/?i-protagon.el.article&id-10772 (accessed 25 May 2016) . See also his lecture “The 
Greek crisis: When the segmentary community meets with populism’ (The Hellenic Centre, London, 1 June 
2013: http://www.livemedia.com/video/45135). It is interesting to note that Andreas Papandreou, who spent 
a number of years teaching in America and Europe, is not included among those whom Veremis calls 'dias- 
pora statesmen’. 

13 It is interesting that Ellinismos (i.e. the Greek nation) is often perceived both in terms of great 
achievement and bare survival. 
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Recently, the cultural dualism proposed by Diamandouros has been revisited!^ and 
the ‘underdog’ culture blamed ‘for bringing the country to the verge of economic and polit- 
ical bankruptcy’. This culture has been presented and understood as being at the root of 
Greece's debt crisis and of the country’s inability to address its structural shortcomings. 
Despite occasional reservations, this dualism continues to inform the way Greek identity is 
analysed, and Greece is presented as poised between a troubled tradition and a desired 
modernity. Trying to demarcate the two trends, the exponents of the dualist approach aim 
to highlight binary oppositions while its critics tend to emphasize their fusion." Instances 
of hybridization have been explored, a good example being the fusion of the two clashing 
modes of time. The ‘pre-modern’ mode of cyclical and ritual time embodied in the celebra- 
tion of name days now co-exists with an increasing awareness of the irreversible and linear 
time associated with birthdays. Nowadays an increasing number of people in Greece cele- 
brate both, whereas in the past the celebration of name days was more prevalent.'® 
Critiquing the rigidity of the dualist approach by highlighting cases of hybridization or 
demonstrating how an individual-centred culture co-exists with an earlier collectivist men- 
tality is not sufficient. What is missing here is a historical and to some extent a cultural per- 
spective, although the defenders of the dualist approach will argue otherwise. 

The resilience of the dualist approach as a useful analytical tool has something to do 
with the fact that the notion of modernization, in the sense of ‘catching up with Europe’, 
has increasingly entered debates on national identity as representing a break with the ves- 
tiges of the country’s ‘Ottoman’ and ‘oriental’ past. Cultural dualism, as outlined above, 
involves a form of Eurocentrism which has been indicted by postcolonial theorists study- 
ing former colonies in south Asia. Postcolonial theory reflects a desire to avoid Eurocen- 
trism by provincializing Europe? and the need to understand the importance of local 
cultural categories, practices and identities. The underdog culture could be seen in terms 
of the 'subaltern' (the under-represented in India's history and their hidden history) and 
the classic question ‘Can the subaltern speak?’ could be applied to it^? As with the 


14 N. P. Diamandouros, ‘Postscript: Cultural dualism revisited’, in A. Triandafyllidou, R. Gropas and 
H. Kouki (eds), Tbe Greek Crisis and European Modernity (Basingstoke 2013) 208-32. 

15 A. Triandafyllidou, R. Gropas, and H, Kouki (eds), Tbe Greek Crisis and European Modernity, 9 and 
15. 

16 Triandafyllidou, Gropas, and Kouki, 8. 

17 On hybridity and a critique of the dualist approach, see D. Tziovas, 'Beyond the Acropolis: Rethinking 
Neohellenism’, Journal of Modern Greek Studies 19 (2001) 189-220. 

18 R. Hirschon, ‘Cultural mismatches: Greek concepts of time, personal identity and authority in the 
context of Europe', in K. Featherstone (ed.), Europe in Modern Greek History (London 2014) 164-5 and 
D. Tziovas, The Other Self: Selfhood and Society in Modern Greek Fiction (Lanham, MD 2003) 13-29. On 
the Greek notion of time, see S. Ramphos, Time Out: H eAAnvixy aío0nor rov ypóvov (Athens 2012). 

19 D. Chakrabarty, Provincializing Europe: Postcolonial Thought and Historical Difference (Princeton 2000). 
20 In the South Asian context, the term ‘subaltern’ applies to all groups that are perceived as ‘subordinate’ 
in terms of class, caste, gender, office or ‘in any other way’. See G. C. Spivak, ‘Can the subaltern speak?’, in 
G. Nelson and L. Grossberg (eds), Marxism and the Interpretation of Culture (Urbana 1998) 271-313, 
R. Guha and G. C. Spivak, Selected Subaltern Studies (Oxford 1988), S. Morton, Gayatri Spivak: Ethics, 
Subalternity and the Critique of Postcolonial Reason (Cambridge 2007) 96-7. 
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subaltern, whose identity is its difference, one cannot construct the underdog culture as a 
category with ‘an effective voice clearly and unproblematically identifiable as such’.*' Yet 
until now the emphasis by those practising cultural dualism has been on the modernizing 
culture and its transformative potential, while little attention has been given to the under- 
dog culture. 

The dualist approach tends to boil everything down to an underlying opposition 
between East and West by tacitly valorizing the West and ignoring the negative aspects 
of western modernity. However, what is not acknowledged here is that the westernizing 
trend has always had the upper hand, not expressed in the form of a modern polity or 
civil society, but as a centralizing state mechanism suppressing cultural diversity. In 
Greece the state represented an authoritarian caricature of western modernity and kept 
any manifestations of the underdog culture or the segmentary society under control, 
both culturally and politically.?^? The unitary state exercised its power through the sym- 
bolic power of the Greek language and the classical past or through homogenizing and 
centralizing policies. The uniform education system has also assisted the Greek state in 
shaping national identity and assimilating otherness. On the other hand, the Romeic 
self-image, the underdog culture and the segmentary society have invariably been associ- 
ated either with the backward or the dangerous other. This otherness threatened cul- 
tural homogeneity and the authority of the state and therefore had to be suppressed. 

Although the binary oppositions outlined above are intended to facilitate the analy- 
sis of the political and cultural developments in Greece since the nineteenth century and 
help account for them in a balanced and detached manner, they do not seem to take 
into account the hierarchy of power involved in those oppositions. The opposing trends 
or self-images are simply presented as being either in constant tension or in some sort of 
fragile equilibrium. None of them appear to dominate or set the agenda for long. How- 
ever, as mentioned above, what is not considered here is the role of the state and its con- 
tribution to tipping the balance. The dualistic interpretation, therefore, tends to 
overlook the state’s role as a kind of hybrid space between the two poles, where an 
attempt is made to follow western models at the same time as exercising oppressive reg- 
ulation of the underdog culture. The cultural policy of the Greek state was to assimilate 
or even suppress ethnic, regional, cultural and linguistic differences while at the same 
time it fostered a clientelistic system, which attracted large sections of the segmentary 
society by promising individual benefits. 

This dual role of the state can be held to justify its intermediary position between the 
two poles of the binary patterns proposed. Although it is often pointed out that state- 
building in Greece did not live up to western expectations and standards, it is also 


21 B. Ashcroft, G. Griffiths, and H. Tiffin, Post-Colonial Studies: The Key Concepts (London and New 
York 2007) 201. 

22 George T. Mavrogordatos points out that ‘Antivenizelism typically sheltered and expressed the stubborn 
resistance of a variety of particularisms against the modern, liberal, and national state, which aspired to 
control, assimilate, neutralize, or even suppress them’: G. T. Mavrogordatos, Stillborn Republic: Social 
Coalitions and Party Strategies in Greece 1922-1936 (Berkeley 1983) 271. 
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claimed that “Greece’s state-building began with a war of independence in 1821 and con- 
tinued along the lines of its Western prototypes - the twentieth-century French adminis- 
tration, the German legal system, and British parliamentary practices'.^? Greece has been 
described as ‘one of the earliest late modernizers’ in the sense that it embarked unusually 
early on its modernization drive.^* State-building, therefore, seems to have followed an 
ambivalent process of development by being both western and non-western and carving 
out a space between conformity to the notion of the individual rights of western civil soci- 
eties and loyalty to the extended family (segmentary society). This complicates the binary 
oppositions outlined above because the state is seen to act not as a modernizing but as a 
homogenizing and centralizing force. Although the Greek state has undergone rudimen- 
tary modernization and institutional reform over the years, its role in suppressing various 
manifestations of the underdog culture remained largely unchanged until the 1980s. 

In the past, the state was perceived more in adversarial terms and less as a source of 
social security or employment. This antagonistic perception has become more nuanced 
since 1981 and in some cases the balance has even been reversed, while European Union 
subsidies have reinforced the perception of the state as provider.” A ‘culture of entitle- 
ment' and a desire to extract compensation for the poverty and material deprivation 
that followed World War II developed. Complaints about state inefficiency were com- 
bined with an expectation that the state would provide jobs for life and handsome pen- 
sions. However, the expansion of the state was not accompanied by the development of 
a proper welfare system. During the post-junta period, instead of the state being liberal- 
ized and its grip on power being loosened, there was simply an exchange of roles in 
exercising authority. In this respect, the state was treated in a contradictory way - both 
as provider and opponent.”° 

Over time the Greek state, that reluctant agent of modernization, has been replaced 
by the EU and more recently by the so-called Troika (International Monetary Fund, 


23 J. S. Koliopoulos and Th. M. Veremis, Modern Greece: A History since 1821, 1. Nicos Alivizatos claims 
that during the Greek War of Independence the most conservative strata of Greek society adopted principles 
contained in the most progressive constitutions in Europe: N. C. Alivizatos, ‘The contribution of modern 
Greece to today's European identity', Tbe MGSA Bulletin 35 (2003) 21. 

24 S. N. Kalyvas, Modern Greece: What Everyone Needs to Know (Oxford 2015) 197. 

25 Perhaps the perception of the state changed with the rise of PASOK to power in 1981, when state 
mechanisms were taken over by the party: K. Kostis, ‘Ta kaxopoOnpéva maudic ths Ioropíoc: H ówpópqooor tov 
veoeAAmnvikoi kpárovc, 1806-21 0¢ aucivac (Athens 2013) 812. 

26 The following observation sums up the peculiar role of the state in Greece: “The size of the state by 
conventional metrics is about average for a European country, but its influence on the incomes of private 
households, and especially of the middle class, is extraordinary. Whereas in northern Europe states typically 
provide public services for all and a safety net for the most needy, in Greece a major function of the state is 
to provide, or to support, the incomes of middle-class occupational groups, during their working age’: A. 
Doxiadis and M. Matsaganis, National Populism and Xenophobia in Greece (London 2012) 40: http:// 
counterpoint.uk.com/wp-content/uploads/2013/01/507_CP_RRadical_Greece_web-1.pdf (accessed 26 July 
2016). It is interesting to note that the term used in Greek is ‘cpaticonow)’ (bring [an industry] under state 
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European Central Bank and European Commission) with the task of reforming Greece 
and its economy. However, integration in Europe or the implementation of the recent 
economic adjustment programme may not be enough to ensure the swan-song of the 
underdog culture. It has even been argued that, although EU membership may have 
brought Greece politically closer to the European institutions, it has further distanced 
the country from Europe in cultural terms.” It could be said that the crisis has increased 
cultural ambivalence among Greeks and contributed to the somewhat surprising situa- 
tion in which ‘the decline in general EU support is accompanied by an increase in sup- 
port for the euro’.** Even the referendum of 5 July 2015, seen by many as a test of the 
country's European identity, once again intensified debates about Europe. 

Previous studies have emphasized the political role of the modernizing culture, 
while underestimating the cultural dimension of the underdog culture. The latter is not 
simply associated with backwardness or vested interests, but also with forms of social 
exclusion and cultural otherness. One of the problems with the concepts of the under- 
dog culture and the segmentary society is that it is assumed that both remained static 
and undeveloped for centuries.” In post-junta Greece, however, these categories can be 
said to have expanded to include different, and even apparently incompatible, groups of 
people: intellectuals, minorities or anti-establishment activists. For the first time, for 
example, the anti-western trend even found rigorous intellectual support from academ- 
ics and philosophers, including Christos Yannaras, Yorgos Kontogiorgis, Kostas Zoura- 
ris, and Dimitris Kitsikis. One could also query whether the ideological supremacy of 
the Left after the military dictatorship was connected to the ascendancy of the underdog 
culture, the legitimization of otherness and the emancipation of anti-establishment 
forces.°° 


27 T. Theodoropoulos, P. Mandravelis, P. Markaris, and V. Papavasileiou, Yzó ro ugóév: Técoepa oyóñiaæ yux 
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modernity and tradition in Greek political cultures’ and the ways ‘modernizing patterns lost their original 
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European Political Cultures: Conflict or Convergence? (London 1997) 119, and I. D. Stefanidis, Stirring the 
Greek Nation: Political Culture, Irredentism and Anti-Americanism in Post-War Greece, 1945-1967 
(Aldershot 2007) 6-11. 

30 With reference to the Greek Civil War and the return of the repressed left/other, G. T. Mavrogordatos 
has used the phrase ‘the revenge (revanche) of the vanquished’ to suggest that since 1981 history has been 
rewritten from the point of view of the defeated during the civil strife: ‘H “peB&vc” vov nttnpévwv’, To Vima, 
17 October 1999, available at http://www.tovima.gr/opinions/article/?aid=115282). Kostis Kornetis also 
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After 1974 the underdog culture emerged not as a parochial culture but as an agent 
of the repressed other and a challenge to high culture (as seen in the second part of this 
article). The empowerment of the repressed other (political, social, ethnic or linguistic) 
turned the underdog culture into a broader, and increasingly powerful, coalition of 
anti-systemic forces. Two popular albums by Manolis Rasoulis and Nikos Xydakis, 
H exdixnon tns yugriág [The Revenge of the Gypsies] (1978) and Arfev [Pretentious] 
(1979) can be seen as an attempt to give a voice to the underdog culture through music 
and song. It was not until after 1974 that the centralizing culture first acknowledged the 
underdog culture, when, for example, the word ‘decentralization’ (anoxévtpwon) 
became de rigueur and attention was turned to the provinces. A sign of cultural decen- 
tralization was the creation in 1984 of the Municipal Regional Theatres (AHTIEQE) by 
the then Minister of Culture Melina Mercouri. Even the culturally pejorative term 
‘province’ (exapxía) was avoided in favour of the rather more neutral ‘region’ 
(repupépewx). 

It has been argued that urbanization did not involve the same transformation of 
Gemeinschaft into Gesellschaft in Greece as in Britain or Germany.?! Instead of the 
breakdown of traditional kin and village networks and their replacement by a modern 
division of labour, there was a wholesale transfer of the Gemeinschaft into an urban 
environment with the consequent survival of traditional patron-client relationships. 
This transfer had been completed by the fall of the junta in 1974, while the increasing 
urbanization of villagers entailed a process of cultural homogenization.? However, 
towards the end of the twentieth century, this process started to be questioned from 
below by an explosion of cultural difference and diversity, which seriously undermined 
the notion of monoculturalism and the idea of a dominant monolithic high culture.?? 
Firstly, after 1981, it involved the empowerment of rural or previously unprivileged 
social strata, who for the first time felt that they had a voice and could exercise some 
influence thanks to political and cultural changes. Secondly, the influx of migrants and 
various debates and controversies over minorities in Greece, as well as the rehabilitation 
of the Balkan and Ottoman pasts, led to changing attitudes towards otherness and 
regional difference. 

Although one might have expected that otherness would find support among those 
who promoted the modernizing culture, paradoxically it has mostly been associated 
with the underdog culture, whereas the modernizing culture, relying on state authority, 
has sometimes been tainted with authoritarianism. After years of authoritarian practices 
the unshackling of otherness created a cultural and intellectual climate in which it was 


31 F. Fukuyama, ‘The two Europes’, The American Interest, 8 May 2012: http://www.the-american- 
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difficult for the modernizing culture (even in the form of the EU) to stage a comeback.** 
The often patronizing, top-down practices of the modernizing culture, supported by the 
state, created a mentality of resistance and disobedience among representatives of the 
underdog culture, which tends to be egalitarian.?? 

Before the crisis, Greek society relied heavily on the state for employment and for 
funding cultural activities and projects (e.g. films subsidized by the Greek Film Centre). 
As a result the neologism xpatikodiaitoc (state-nourished) was coined. However, in a 
way the crisis has contributed to the detachment of people from the anchor of the state 
by undermining their perception of it as a secure provider and challenging the deep- 
seated statist mentality. People gradually lost faith in the state's accountability and its 
capacity for law enforcement, while the state and its institutions went from being an 
authoritarian agent or job provider to being a target for attack, along with the whole 
political system. The growing mistrust of any government made it very hard for reform 
of any kind to be accepted by the public, who increasingly placed their trust in the 
achievements of the past and the myth of national exceptionalism. 

The tension between the two cultures increased in the last quarter of the twentieth 
century and could be detected in a number of areas, but the outcome of this tension has 
been rather ambiguous. Cultural identity, according to Homi Bhabha, emerges in a con- 
tradictory and ambivalent "Third Space of enunciation' that makes the claim to a hierar- 
chical ‘purity’ of cultures untenable.?5 As in post-colonial cultures, we might have to 
consider the mutuality and hybridization of these two cultures - although without 
downplaying their oppositionality - in post-authoritarian Greece. It may be useful to 
concentrate on three case studies from different decades of the post-junta period in order 
to demonstrate this tension and raise some questions. 

The language reform of 1976, which can serve as the first case in point, poses the 
question as to whether this is a victory of the modernizing or the underdog culture. On 
the one hand, it could be seen as a form of modernization with a beneficial impact on 
education. On the other hand, it could be treated as a rehabilitation of the underdog cul- 
ture and the Romeic trend. It is also interesting to note that some of those who fought 
for the institutionalization of the demotic language resisted the introduction of the 
monotonic system in the early 1980s and agonized over the lexical poverty of the young 
or the general decline in linguistic standards. Secondly, the liberalization of the Greek 
media after 1989 could similarly be considered a sign of a modernizing pluralism, as 
well as offering a platform of expression to the popular, underdog culture and promot- 
ing a star system. The state media were generally viewed as being controlled by the gov- 
ernment and their programmes were seen as boring, although this assessment was later 


34 The frequent reference to a ‘colony of debt’ to describe the bailout for the Greek economy suggests that 
the eurozone is seen by many Greeks as a colonizing power. 

35 The historian Nicos Svoronos identified resistance, primarily towards foreign intervention, as a constant 
feature of modern Greek history: Emioxdanon tr veoeAAnvixic totopiacs (Athens 1976) 12 (trans. of Histoire 
de la Grèce modern, Paris 1953, 2"4 edn 1964). 

36 H. K. Bhabha, The Location of Culture (London and New York 1994) 37. 
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revised to some extent when their quality came to be compared with the popular shows 
of the commercial media. The third case concerns religion and the controversy over 
identity cards in 2000-1. Although the outcome of this controversy has been hailed as a 
victory for the reformist and western-oriented culture (perhaps the first in this area since 
the declaration of the autocephalous status of the Greek Church in 1833), at the same 
time the presence of the Church in the media and elsewhere has grown exponentially.*” 
It has become commonplace to find bishops writing in newspapers, interviewed in the 
media or expressing the Church’s opposition to non-traditional practices (e.g. crema- 
tion, reform of religious teaching in schools, introduction of Islamic Studies), thus con- 
firming the increasingly influential role of Orthodox religion in Greek society.?? These 
three cases demonstrate that since 1974 the tension between the modernizing 
and the underdog culture has been more ambivalent than ever before. They also show 
that the underdog culture, along with otherness, gained in strength rather than losing 
influence, fostering some ambiguous or interstitial spaces in the syncretic encounter 
between the two cultures. Just as the post-colonial identity emerges in the ambivalent 
spaces of the colonial encounter, similarly the strengthening of the underdog culture 
suggests that change in post-junta Greece is not in one direction alone but rather multi- 
directional and transcultural, involving an increasingly fluctuating relationship, interac- 
tion and tension between the two cultures by comparison with the earlier periods. 

A similar type of ambivalence can be traced in a recent study on the crisis in which 
modernization is defined as ‘a mechanistic importation of western models without con- 
sideration of anthropological differences’, although the conventions and values support- 
ing the Greek economy and polity are recognized as differing from those of the West.?? 
It is argued that identities and social bonds in Greece are based on family, friends and 
the community, creating a non-western ‘social ethos.’ This “Greek ethos’ has been con- 
sidered the primary target of the austerity measures, but its status seems ambiguous, 
apparently coming close to the notion of the underdog culture. Douzinas claims that, 
although in its corrupted version this ethos promotes neo-liberalism, it is at the 
same time the most powerful force for resisting it. Yet there is no explanation as to how 
the Greek ethos, ‘with its mild nationalism, secular religiosity and familial base’ and its 
presumed resistance to westernization, performs this double act.*° 


37 On the politicization of Christian Orthodox discourse following the decision of the Greek government to 
exclude any reference to religion from identity cards, see Y. Stavrakakis, ‘Religious populism and political 
culture: The Greek case’, South European Society and Politics 7 (2002) 29-52. 

38 Although Greece elected its first professedly atheist prime minister, Alexis Tsipras, in January 2015, 
spectacles mixing religious sentiment and patriotic pride continued unabated. In May 2015 the remains of St 
Barbara, which had been kept in Venice for the last thousand years (a gift from a Byzantine emperor in 1003), 
were flown to Athens and met with an exuberant welcome from crowds of ordinary people. Something similar 
occurred two years later with the relics of St Helen, ‘Equal to the Apostles’ and mother of Constantine the Great. 
The relics arrived in Greece from Venice amid the pomp and splendour reserved for heads of state. 

39 C. Douzinas, Philosophy and Resistance in the Crisis (Cambridge 2013) 36. 

40 Douzinas, 38. 
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The interpretation of the economic crisis as being the result of insufficient moderni- 
zation has often been questioned by Liakos and others," and indeed such an approach 
cannot easily be applied to developments in Greek culture. Alternatively, Greeks are 
presented as having to cope with the conflicting tensions resulting from a fusion of dated 
and modern practices. For example, the mass media in Greece are considered modern in 
form and technology but outmoded in content, while in the social sphere the Greek 
nuclear family embodies competing ‘archaic’ and modern features.^? Pulled in different 
directions, Greeks appear to walk a tightrope stretched between archaic institutions and 
structures and modern aspirations and lifestyles. It should be evident by now that the 
theory of cultural dualism tends to obscure ambivalence and hybridizations, which in 
turn leads to treating the state both as a source of secure employment (a survival of the 
earlier clientelist mentality) and as an adversary (a result of the increasingly anti-sys- 
temic discourse of the underdog culture). It seems that during the crisis this ambivalent 
attitude towards the state has been extended to the EU, leading to its being considered 
as both saviour and enemy, and thus suggesting that the crisis has simultaneously 
strengthened and profoundly undermined the authority of the modernizing discourse. 

Having looked at cultural dualism and its limitations as an analytical tool in 
accounting for the belated or incomplete modernization of Greece, I will now explore 
how the tension between two competing notions of culture intensified in post-junta 
Greece and further complicated the hierarchies involved in the dualist approaches. This 
was partly due to the confluence of the anti-western underdog culture and the ascen- 
dancy of a westernized consumerist culture, as will be seen in the next section. 


Greek culture between humanism and consumerism 


The dualist approaches to Greek culture and politics discussed above gained additional 
momentum by increasingly opposing notions of culture during the post-junta period. 
The growing social diversity, the increased visibility of various minorities and the strik- 
ing improvements in living standards in Greece at the end of the twentieth and the 
beginning of the twenty-first century challenged the notion of culture as an autonomous 
and homogeneous realm and created the conditions for cultural debates similar to those 
that had arisen in other western societies, and particularly in Britain, decades earlier. 
These involved F. R. Leavis and T. S. Eliot, who exemplified an idealistic and highly 
selective tradition of cultural criticism, and Raymond Williams and others, whose more 
materialistic approach envisioned culture as always ‘ordinary’.** For Leavis and Eliot 
culture linked different individuals in an ‘organic community’, built around historical 


41 A. Liakos, H emotpor tns Koxkivooxougitoas (Athens 2014) 68-83. 

42 P. Panagiotopoulos and V. Vamvakas, ‘Acrobats on a rope: Greek society between contemporary 
European demands and archaic cultural reflexes’, in Biilent Temel (ed.), The Great Catalyst: European 
Union Project and Lessons from Greece and Turkey (Lanham 2014) 113-34. 

43 R. Williams, Resources of Hope: Culture, Democracy, Socialism (London 1989 [1* edn 1958]) 3-14. 
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continuity and tradition. This notion of an organic national culture was seen as being 
threatened in the modern mass society by technology and popular entertainment, which 
eroded its cohesion and its high standards. Williams, on the other hand, saw culture as 
‘a whole way of life’ and not in selective terms. During the twentieth century, the debate 
in England about the meaning of culture was largely informed by ‘the distinction, estab- 
lished by nineteenth-century writers such as Matthew Arnold and John Ruskin, between 
culture as a realm of ideal values (nobility of purpose, beauty of forms) and the non-cul- 
ture of an industrial society increasingly defined as mechanical and dehumanised’.** 

The fact that recent Greek cultural trends present certain similarities with earlier 
cultural debates and transitions in England is not a matter of belatedness but of social 
developments leading to a more pronounced distinction between high and low culture. 
Over the years, high culture, associated with universalism and absolutism, has become 
part of the problem rather than part of the solution. The perception of culture as art 
and civility gave way to the perception of culture as lifestyle and identity politics, 
highlighting the tension between making and being made. As Terry Eagleton points out, 
‘culture as spirituality is eroded by culture as the commodity, to give birth to culture as 
identity'.^? Although it is hard to see cultural values as not being bound up with those 
of everyday life, one could argue that two broad notions of culture have driven the cul- 
tural impulse in Greece since 1974: the humanist or elitist definition of culture (the best 
of everything) and the anthropological or lifestyle perception of culture as primarily a 
way of life and identity. 

The earlier humanist conception of culture presupposes canonization and hierar- 
chy, with high culture taking precedence over popular culture or subcultures. The mod- 
ern conception of culture as lifestyle involves plurality and choice, leading in turn to 
individualization and the challenging of the idea of society as a cohesive and collective 
body. In this case, society is perceived as a collection of individuals with changing per- 
sonal tastes, identities and lifestyles. The humanist conception of culture promotes an 
allegiance to a set of spiritual values, ideas and works of art, whereas the conception of 
culture as diverse ways of life promotes individual lifestyles and personal choices, which 
often override community values and humanist principles. The rise in Greece of the lat- 
ter form of culture led to the rise of individualism, something previously unknown to 
Greek society, a feature widely recognized by analysts as being a key feature of the 
period since 1980.*° It could be said that humanist culture works top-down and tends 
to look to the past, whereas the conception of culture as lifestyle is more forward- 
looking and prone to differentiation, developing in various directions across the board. 
This conception also fosters a proliferation of audiences, communities of readers or 


44 A. Swingewood, Cultural Theory and the Problem of Modernity (London 1998). 

45 T. Eagleton, The Idea of Culture (Oxford 2000) 72. 

46 V. Vamvakas, 'AAAayrj. Aropixiopóc xot katavañwtiký KOvATOUpA’, in V. Vamvakas, O Aóyog tnc Kpions: 
IlóAcon, Bia, avactoxaopds otnv roditiKy xoi ónpoqiAm KovA tovpa (Thessaloniki 2014) 255-66. 
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spectators.*’ Humanist culture tends to rely more on tradition, heritage and ideal stand- 
ards, whereas lifestyle culture relies on conditions that can become dated or obsolete 
more quickly due to advances in living standards, social mobility, technology and 
modes of communication or entertainment. 

The apparent polarization in Greek culture between elitist aestheticism and 
hedonistic consumerism can be seen as corresponding to the disjunction between 
humanist/high and lifestyle/popular culture. Of course, tensions between high and pop- 
ular culture can be traced even farther back, but it was at the end of the twentieth cen- 
tury that the representatives of high culture first felt seriously threatened by popular 
culture and the postmodern celebration of consumerism, hedonism and style. 

As a consequence of postmodernism and the fusion of styles, it became more dif- 
ficult in a number of western countries to maintain a meaningful distinction between 
art and popular culture. Whereas the boundaries between the two were not so 
apparent in Greece earlier, ^ since the 1980s there has been an attempt to draw a 
clear line between them and, above all, high culture has felt itself to be under attack. 
This was partly due to the fact that the earlier left-wing rejection of the 'American 
way of life', which was discarded as fake or a form of cultural imperialism, in favour 
of an authentic popular Greek culture, no longer held sway, resulting in a reversal of 
earlier taxonomies and changing the cultural landscape in Greece. The earlier, politi- 
cally driven, distinction between the authentic ‘Greek tradition’ and the ‘American 
way of life’ gradually gave way to a depoliticized, broader opposition between high 
and popular culture or led to the paradox that the folk tradition was venerated and 
yet at the same time anything defined as folkloric or ‘ethographic’ (nOoypagıkó) was 
downplayed or even rejected.*” 

This was evident in a book on Greek kitsch published in 1984, where the negative 
association of popular culture with the anti-aesthetic is made explicit.°° The volume 
includes articles by contemporary art historians, literary critics, anthropologists, musi- 
cians, and intellectuals, as well as historical texts by Periklis Yannopoulos and Dimitris 


47 It is interesting to note that until recently the Greek word for audience/public (xowó) was hardly ever used in 
its plural form. Literary awards decided exclusively by the public are also a recent phenomenon in Greece 

48 Vrasidas Karalis points out that ‘the dividing line between an artistic production for an educated and 
sophisticated middle class, or a self-conscious aristocracy, and an entertainment for the masses has not been 
very clear in post-war Greek history’: ‘In search of Neo-Hellenic culture: Confronting the ambiguities of 
modernity in an ancient land’, Interactions: Studies in Communication and Culture 3 (2012) 138. 

49 In March 1976 in the periodical Anti a discussion on “What is folk/popular culture (Aoikóc moAttiopéc)’, 
coordinated by the author Dimitris Hatzis, starts with contributions from scholars and intellectuals. It 
should be noted that it was in this period that the concept of ‘Greek tradition’ was historicized and its 
normative conceptualization questioned. It is also significant that the Greek Ministry of Education and 
Religious Affairs designated the academic year 1978-9 the ‘year of Greek tradition’: K. Karavidas, 
‘Avatntrjoeic trjg Aaikdtntac: Weodoyikéc SlactavpwoEIS xot oztopokpóvoti oto Avrí Kat tov Mohit, in 
M. Avgeridis, E. Gazi, and K. Kornetis (eds), Meranoditevon: H EAAdéa oto petaiypio úo aróvæv (Athens 
2015) 302-16. 

50 D. Koutsikou (ed.), Káti ro ‘wpaiov’: Mia nepijynon ory veoeAAmgvikij kakoyovotiá (Athens 1984). 
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Pikionis. It was richly illustrated with photographs of buildings (exteriors and interiors), 
cars, advertisements, social events, pages from newspapers, film stills and other pictures, 
which purported to show Greek bad taste. Kitsch was presented as an epidemic spread- 
ing through Greek society and signifying a decline in the quality of Greek life. Conceived 
as an attack on the anti-aesthetic in Greece, this volume articulates a nostalgia for some 
sort of vanishing popular authenticity and the purity of the Greek landscape. It also rep- 
resents a reflection on Greek identity, judging from the references to the ‘face of Greece’ 
and a resistance to commercialization and consumerism, as implied in the foreword 
written by the then Greek minister of culture Melina Mercouri and other contributions. 
In short, the volume tries to record a ‘fake’, urban or semi-urban, popular culture, as 
opposed to an earlier genuine folk culture, which raises the question whether the volume 
was merely a study of popular forms of expression or an attempt to correct and improve 
the aesthetics of popular culture?! 

Conversely, the pejorative neologism koultouriaris, assigned to intellectuals and 
artists in the 1980s, can be seen as a kind of response to this corrective aspiration and a 
sign of confidence in the popular, consumerist culture. The first Greek lifestyle magazine 
Klik (Click) began to be published in 1987 and marked a new era for journalism, sexu- 
ality and popular culture. The following year Dick Hebdige’s book on subculture was 
translated into Greek, indicating a growing interest in cultural diversity. Narcissistic 
individualism and the search for an ‘authentic self’ coexisted with new forms of social 
intimacy and crowd rituals (open-air concerts, beach parties, football celebrations and 
mass demonstrations). 

The difference between the humanist and consumerist cultures was manifested 
mainly in areas which had opened up to commercialization rather belatedly, such as the 
book trade and the media. Music and film had become commercial much earlier, but 
even in those areas it was in the 1980s that the flourishing of the so-called skyladika,” 
new modes of entertainment (e.g. watching videos) and the frequent screenings of popu- 
lar films on Greek television contributed to a further accentuation of cultural divisions. 
Meanwhile, under the directorship of Manos Hatzidakis from 1975 to 1981, the Greek 
Radio’s Third Programme promoted qualitative distinctions and tried to redefine cul- 
tural boundaries. Hatzidakis’ standoff with the newspaper Avriani in 1987 and the so- 
called Avrianismos are indicative of the cultural polarization that was developing during 
the 1980s. From the early 1970s onwards, youth became a less vague cultural category; 
new subcultures and youth slangs developed, school uniforms were abolished and stu- 
dents’ customary leisure activities (frappé, backgammon and television, together 


51 Vamvakas and Panagiotopoulos point out that ‘it was in the 1980s that ‘kitsch’ and ‘culture’ became the 
two oppositional terms corresponding to new, opposed social groups: V. Vamvakas and P. 
Panagiotopoulos (eds), H EAAáóa otn Aekoería tov '80: Koivwvikó, moditixd Kat moditiopikó Aebikó (Athens 
2010) xvliii. 

52. A derogatory term, deriving from the Greek word for ‘dog’, to describe a branch of popular music and 
refer to cheap or often unlicensed night clubs. 
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with a taste for rebetika and old partisan songs) gradually changed.” The emergent 
combination of consumerism and radical humanism could not be sustained for long 
and broke down during the crisis, fostering a culture of resistance, disobedience and 
radicalization. 

In order to better understand cultural developments in Greece, we need to delve 
into the ways concepts such as the ‘popular’ (Aaixd) have been used over the years. In 
the past, ‘popular’ was defined either in linguistic terms (demotic vs. formal/archaic) or 
by the mode of production (collective/individual) or it had class connotations with refer- 
ence to marginal or proletarian cultural production. After 1974, and more particularly 
after 1981 (with the rise of PASOK to power), the words ‘people’ (Aaóc) and ‘popular’ 
(Aoixó) became overused, albeit in ways that their meaning was hard to pin down. The 
settling of the language question in 1976 and increasing social mobility made the earlier 
uses of the term ‘popular’ more or less obsolete. 

With the emergence of consumer culture in Greece the popular was increasingly 
associated with material culture, lifestyles and light entertainment (for example, a 
revival of interest in the Greek cinema of the 1950s to the early 1970s), in opposition to 
high culture. There has been a move away from the Marxist model of popular culture 
(with the focus on production) to a more Weberian model (with the focus on consump- 
tion).?^ The popular has to a large extent lost its earlier association with authenticity 
and has come to be judged aesthetically or ethically.?? In a way, the popular, associated 
with consumerism and lifestyle, has assumed the position previously reserved for the 
‘other’ by the elitist culture. It could be argued that the negativity associated with other- 
ness and underdog culture has been transferred to the notion of the popular and the 
related phenomenon of populism, which has manifested itself primarily in the area of 
politics, but which has wider ramifications. The redefinition of the popular accentuated 
the distinction between popular and high culture in Greece, which has become all the 
more evident in the area of literature. 


53 See N. Papadogiannis, Militant Around the Clock? Left- Wing Youth Politics, Leisure, and Sexuality in 
Post-Dictatorship Greece 1974-1981 (New York and Oxford 2015). The number of students in higher 
education increased considerably during the post-junta period. From less than 30,000 in 1960, their 
numbers more than doubled by 1971-2 (70,161) and continued to rise till 1981-2 (87,476) and the 
subsequent years (111,911 by 1991-2): D. Charalambis, L. Maratou-Alipranti, and A. Hadjiyanni (eds), 
Recent Social Trends in Greece 1960-2000 (Quebec 2004) 584. It should be noted that these figures do not 
include those studying abroad, whose numbers increased rapidly from 9,985 in 1970 to 41,086 in 1981. 

54 H. N. Parker, "Toward a definition of popular culture’, History and Theory 50 (2011) 158. 

55 Adopting a Marxist perspective, Yorgos Veloudis argues that there are two kinds of ‘popular’ literature: 
the old, associated with rural communities and the demotic, and the new, associated with urbanism and so- 
called ‘para-literature’. The former originates from the people and is a primary form of popular literature 
while the latter is written for the people and is a secondary form of popular literature. In the first case 
producer and consumer are identical, whereas in the second they are distinct: “Ady” xou "Aoixij" 
Aoyozexvío', in Y. Veloudis, VUroíóec: Tia pua 0ecopía ty Aoyoreyvíag (Athens 1992) 57. 
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The novel by Alexandros Kotzias Gavractixy mepinéteia (1985) was the first to deal 
with culture as a state institution and produce a grotesque caricature of literary kitsch.°° 
Although the novel focuses on the events of a single day (tellingly 21 April 1983), it 
deals with the emergence and collapse of a literary bubble and the rise and fall of a meg- 
alomaniac narcissist, aspiring to capture the ethos of the post-junta period and chart its 
cultural trends. Alexandros Kapandais, the book’s main character, personifies, as a 
writer and high-ranking civil servant, corruption, self-promotion and the abuse of 
power. His career also exemplifies the role of public relations in literary careers and the 
dominance of pompous junk literature in 1980s Greece and its connections with state 
institutions. The cynical Kapandais had managed to become a fake literary celebrity 
and has received a number of awards in Greece and abroad while making scornful 
remarks about established writers such as the ‘pervert’ Cavafy, the ‘charlatan’ Seferis or 
the ‘opportunistic’ Tsirkas. Thus, the novel highlights the widening gap between trash 
and highbrow literature due to the increasing institutionalization of culture and its 
exploitation by figures such as Kapandais, who even managed to have his own 
biographer. 

The novel has been seen as a fictional caricature of the state of affairs that led 
Greece into the crisis and perhaps for this reason it was reprinted in 2012.°” It also 
aimed to demonstrate how state machinery promoted so-called paralogotechnia (‘para- 
literature’, i.e. popular or trashy literature), thus suggesting that alongside the earlier 
notion of the ‘para-state’ a similar concept emerged in the cultural arena after the junta. 
In this case, Kotzias was not so much concerned with literature written for a mass audi- 
ence, since this was a later phenomenon in Greece, but was trying to show how oppor- 
tunists could take advantage of state and party mechanisms in order to promote 
themselves and thus undermine values or blur aesthetic distinctions. Moreover, he sug- 
gests that para-literature is more of a cultural practice, a kind of subculture, increasingly 
fostered by state institutions during the 1980s.°° It should be noted here that although a 
kind of popular literature in Greece could be traced back to the nineteenth century,” it 


56 More recently a novel published under the nom de plume Aliki Doufexi-Pope, To oxarápyootóv pov 
(Athens 2013) has satirically explored the interaction and antagonism between highbrow and popular 
literature. The fictional author Alkis Chatzikostis — at the suggestion of his publisher — changes from being 
a serious and elitist writer to being a commercially successful popular fiction writer, publishing under the 
pen name of Aliki Doufexi-Pope (a supposed descendant of Alexander Pope) in order to subsidize the 
publication of his highbrow fiction (a novel of 832 pages). The irony here is that Alkis easily and successfully 
imitates the style of the popular writers he despises. 

57 More recently, in April 2017, the newspaper To Brjua reprinted and distributed it to its readers, describing 
it as a prophetic novel that offered insights into post-junta Greek culture and the current crisis. 

58 ‘Populism in literature’ was the theme of a colloquium organized by the Etaireia Scholis Moraiti in 1983. 
For a definition of ‘literary populism’ see N. Vayenas, ‘Ot petapptéoetc tov Aaixiopob’, To Vima 22 October 
2006, reprinted in N. Vayenas, Snpeidoeic and tyv apyy tov róva (Athens 2013) 170-3. 

59 See K. D. Kassis, To £AAnvikó Aaikó pvðiotópnpaæ (1840-1940): Mvðiotopýpata Kau ueAéreg oe Aaïká pvAAddia 
(Athens 1983) and P. Moullas, O yópoc tov egrjuepov: Ltoiyeta yia tyv napadoyoteyvia tov 190v arva (Athens 
2007). 
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was at the end of the twentieth century that it was treated as a serious commercial and 
aesthetic threat to high culture. 

From the mid-1990s the commercialization of the novel became a feature of the 
production of fiction, and the setting up of the National Book Centre (EKEBI) in 1994 
contributed to the trend that treated literary books as products rather than artefacts, 
applying quantitative criteria in exploring reading patterns and readers’ responses.?? 
Greek book production trebled between 1987 (2,348 books) and 2010 (8,900 books) 
while increasing emphasis was placed on promoting and translating them. Some saw 
the introduction of book supplements by newspapers (To Vima in 1997, Eleftherotypia 
in 1998 and Ta Nea in 2002) as a sign of the expansion of the reading public and others 
as a confirmation of the increasing commercialization of the book market, a sense rein- 
forced by the coining of the term ‘ta evtmAnto’ for best-selling books. A shift seems to 
have taken place in publishing from literariness and aesthetic appreciation to cultural 
consumerism, something which has been met with vociferous opposition from the 
literati. 

The rise of popular culture since the 1980s has fostered an explosion in the produc- 
tion of popular novels in Greece, and this may have led to the decline of the short story, 
which had previously dominated Greek prose fiction, although it has shown signs of 
recovery during the crisis.°' In the last thirty years, the term paralogotechnia has 
become increasingly familiar, while popular culture in Greece has been associated with 
two types of fiction: best-selling novels primarily addressed to and enjoyed by a female 
audience?? and works which were seen in the 1980s as promoting individualism, con- 
sumerism and the emerging media culture.5? Both types of fiction, relying on simple sto- 
rytelling and shunning formal experimentation, became increasingly associated with 
popular literature, and crime fiction went from being a neglected and somewhat 
despised genre to becoming accepted as one of the most effective methods of engaging 
with contemporary social problems. For many years crime fiction in Greece was 


60 E. Kotzia, ‘To evr@Anto pvðiotópnpa Kou n éa t AoyotexviKdtHTac, 1985-2010’, in A. Kastrinaki, 
A. Politis and D. Tziovas (eds), Ma jux totopia tng £AAnvikijc Aoyoreyvíag tov eicoovoó oudva (Herakleion 2012) 
379-86. 

61 This recovery (published short story collections went up from 123 in 2008 to 168 in 2014) can be 
attributed, among other things, to economic reasons and a proliferation of creative writing courses. 

62 The much-discussed bestseller by Maira Papathanasopoulou, O Iovéac qiAooe vrépoya (Athens 1998) 
sold around 300,000 copies, a considerable number for the Greek book market, was serialized on Greek 
television and was translated into a number of languages. Judging from the recent book by Eva Stamou 
(H eméAao tov pot, Athens 2014) resistance to trashy literature consumed primarily by women is still 
growing. It should be noted that one of the first studies of para-literature goes back to the early 1980s 
(see P. Martinidis, Svvyyopia tng napoAoyoreyvíoc, Athens 1982). 

63 Yannis Xanthoulis, one of only two writers to be given an entry in a dictionary of 1980s Greece (the 
other being Chronis Missios, who wrote political narratives) is listed as being the leading representative of 
popular Greek fiction, and his novel To ze68ogévo Aikép [The dead liqueur] (Athens 1987) is treated as a 
landmark in the emerging trend for bestsellers (Vamvakas and Panagiotopoulos (eds), H EAAáóa orn Aekaería 
tov '80, 379-82). It should be noted that the same dictionary has an entry for fiction but not for poetry. 
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considered a form of pulp fiction, but since the 1990s its reputation has been signifi- 
cantly enhanced and the leading crime writer, Petros Markaris, has written a number of 
detective novels depicting Greek society in crisis. Also, the recent rehabilitation of the 
crime fiction of Yannis Maris has been seen as a legitimization of popular culture in 
Greece. °* 

Perhaps the regression in terms of narrative experimentation has to do with a reversal 
in the trend for subordinating function, promoted by the ‘popular aesthetic’, to form, fav- 
oured by the ‘pure’ aesthetic gaze.® High culture is about representation and contempla- 
tion; popular culture is about performance and what is represented, in other words the 
affirmation of the continuity between art and life. As Bourdieu has stated, ‘intellectuals 
could be said to believe in the representation - literature, theatre, painting — more than in 
the things represented, whereas the people chiefly expect representations and the conven- 
tions which govern them to allow them to believe “naively” in the things represented’.°° 
An elective 'aesthetic distance', to use Bourdieu's term, has been developed, while at the 
same time the detachment of the pure gaze has been challenged. The primacy of form 
over function, of manner over matter, has increasingly been questioned. As a reaction to 
this, those who defend the autonomy of literature and the seriousness of high culture have 
deplored the demise of poetry or tried to rescue fiction from the perils of facile storytelling 
by promoting experimentation, self-referentiality or the hybridization of essay and 
fiction.^" 

In cinema the distinction between elitist and popular culture can be understood by 
comparing the aesthetic, existential and eclectic approach to the Balkans in Theo Ange- 
lopoulos' Ulysses' Gaze (1995) with the popular and stereotypical perception of the 
area portrayed in the road movie Balkanisateur (1997) by Sotiris Gkoritsas. The elegiac 
and highbrow pessimism of Angelopoulos contrasts with the cheeky, jocular tone of 
Gkoritsas' film. In Ulysses' Gaze the characters are crossing the Balkans, searching for 
the meaning of history and identity, whereas in the Balkanisateur they are driven by the 
desire to make easy money through a currency scam. The distinction between elite and 
popular culture is also translated into performances of antiquity and modernity, as was 
the case with the opening and closing ceremonies of the 2004 Olympic Games. The 
opening ceremony highlighted antiquity by projecting cultural and historical continuity 
and playing to the expectations of foreign audiences. The closing ceremony celebrated 
traditional music and dance and showcased popular culture. 


64 See F. Filippou, 'Crime fiction during the crisis', in N. Lemos and E. Yannakakis (eds), Critical Times, 
Critical Thoughts: Contemporary Greek Writers Discuss Facts and Fiction (Newcastle upon Tyne 2015) 
144-59. 

65 P. Bourdieu, Distinction: A Social Critique of the Judgement of Taste, trans. R. Nice (New York and 
London 1986). 

66 Bourdieu, Distinction: A Social Critique of the Judgement of Taste, 5. 

67 E. Giannopoulou and Th. Tramboulis, 'Ot ovyypageis cc opyavixoi Stavoobpevor: ad tyv nOoypoqto 
otny nOuoAoyto?, Unfollow 12, 13, 14, 16 (December 2012-April 2013). 
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Although the distinction between a humanist and a lifestyle conception of culture 
might offer useful insights into recent cultural trends, there are some areas in which this 
dualistic pattern seems to break down.°* Music and song, where the distinction between 
popular (Aaixd) and high popular (évtexvo Aaixd) has been highlighted and debated for 
a long time (following the rehabilitation of rebetika and poetry set to music), could be 
considered as such an area. However, this kind of distinction could be challenged by the 
extensive hybridization of styles and the number of established poets who have written 
lyrics for popular songs.?? It is not only earlier poets such as Gatsos and Leivaditis who 
have made their mark (and living) by writing popular lyrics, but contemporary ones as 
well (for example, Manos Eleftheriou, Michalis Ganas). It should also be noted that 
during the crisis street and hip-hop artists have increasingly blended elements from pop- 
ular and elite culture. 

More than other artists, poets faced the predicament of choosing elitist isolation or 
opening up to the wider public, thus acknowledging the incommensurability of the 
humanist and popular culture and at the same time trying to bridge the gap. Kiki 
Dimoula, a poet who is popular with the public, has been disparagingly described as the 
Harry Potter of Greek poetry? and a media phenomenon,” while other poets such as 
Ganas have managed to transcend poetry's isolation and lack of rapport with the public 
by reconciling the elitism of poetry with the popularity of song, the urban with the 
regional and individual lyricism with collective memories." In the last twenty years 
some poets and critics have lamented the mass production of unsophisticated poetry 
and its relegation to the status of a self-indulgent hobby.^? They seem to hark back to 
the times when poetry in Greece was more engaged with the public and aesthetically 


68 Panagiotis Kondylis has argued that ‘in Greece the “popular” song, from its narration of the sadness of 
the hash smoker to the setting of serious poetry to music, has helped a great deal to transcend the old basic 
distinction between the “urban” or “high” and “popular” culture and produced something considered 
desirable by theorists of postmodern culture’: Ot auties tno napakuýs ts abyypovgc EAAdéac (Athens 2011) 59. 
69 Dionysis Savvopoulos, for instance, mixed Greek folk music and rebetiko with rock sounds in his songs 
(for example, ‘Black Sea’ and 'Zeibekiko' on the album Bpoyuko papi [Dirty bread] (1972). See 
D. Papanikolaou, Singing Poets: Literature and Popular Music in France and Greece (Oxford 2007). 

70 M. Topali, ‘Ot 660 dWetg prac SnHogurovs zoínong', Poiisi 26 (Autumn-Winter 2005) 246-9. See also the 
reaction of K. Georgousopoulos ‘H aAezoó kai ta otapbAio’ (Ta Néa, 25-6 February 2006) and Topali's 
response (‘An&vtnon otov Kóota l'eopyovoózovAo', Ta Néa, 13 March 2006). 

71 E. Garantoudis, ‘To ezikotoviakó qoavópevo Kix) AnpovA&', The Athens Review of Books 52 (June 
2014) 50-4; see also the rejoinder from C. Margellou Inglessi, '^npóctot kapoi xoa iBuotwéc aouptec', The 
Books' Journal 46 (September 2014). 

72. K. Koutsourelis, *Mor&Ang Pkavic, Hompata 1978-2012’, Book Press Online, 4 December 2013: http:// 
www.bookpress.gr/diabasame/poiisi/ganaspoiimata?utm_source=Newsletter&¢utm_medium=email 
(accessed 2 February 2016). 

73 K. Koutsourelis, Toc n noinon and téyvn éywe xopn’, H KaOnpepivy (Téxvec kar Tpéppata), 9 December 
2012. 
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accountable. The crisis seems to have reversed this downward trend and led to an efflo- 
rescence of a new kind of poetry associated with what Lambropoulos calls ‘Left 
Melancholy’.”* 

It could be argued that a gradual transition towards cultural materiality is one of 
the main features of the period following the fall of the junta. This can be seen in the 
proliferation of food programmes on Greek television, the growing number of publica- 
tions on cooking (including novels on the theme of cooking and food), the increasing 
emphasis on body care, the first gossipy life-style tabloids and the attempt to promote 
Greek culture not only in terms of its past but also its material present. A characteristic 
example of this trend is a video entitled ‘Be one of us’ (2013) by the students of the “Tab- 
ula Rasa’ School of Arts, which aims to promote Greece and its culture.” In this video 
images of Zorba and the Acropolis are replaced by sensory experience, food and the 
communal way of life. 

Yet the crisis has spawned a new kind of humanism, based on the axiom that peo- 
ple matter more than numbers and statistics, calling for a rediscovery of human solidar- 
ity against consumerist individualism and neo-liberal austerity./? There is now a 
growing emphasis on the role of local communities and public space in an attempt to 
revive the sense of a spirit of human interaction among ordinary people that has been 
to some extent lost. The crisis has questioned the individualistic narcissism and the life- 
style culture of recent years, making the cultural ambivalence even more intense by 
inviting a rethink of the two dreams of the metapolitefsi: modernization and 
consumerism. 


Conclusion 


Between the fall of the junta and the onset of the crisis, Greece enjoyed its longest period 
of democracy and prosperity, and many institutional reforms have come primarily from 
the EU following a top-down approach. What I hope to have shown in this article is 
that by contrast, in the area of culture, we can see a bottom-up approach with an 
increasing prominence of materiality, diversity, otherness, popular culture and anti-sys- 
temic forces. This has meant that cultural differences are now more widely tolerated 
and accepted than ever before, thus calling into question the notion of a homogeneous 


74 V. Lambropoulos, ‘Left melancholy in the Greek poetry generation of the 2000s’, Journal of Modern 
Greek Studies, Occasional Paper 10: https://www.press.jhu.edu/journals/journal_of_modern_greek_studies/ 
VassilisLambropoulos.pdf (accessed 10 July 2016). 

75 ‘Be one of us: Hellas by Tabula Rasa’ (2013), available at https://www.youtube.com/watch? 
v2w9bKeOKwEEA. 

76 Th. Rakopoulos, ‘Resonance of solidarity: Meanings of a local concept in anti-austerity Greece’, Journal 
of Modern Greek Studies 32 (2014) 313-37. 
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national culture. For Greece this has been particularly challenging, as for many years it 
had endeavoured to promote national homogenization and cultural assimilation.” 

Although modernization and Europeanization were valorized by dualist 
approaches, the ascendancy of a diverse underdog culture, fostered by the undermining 
of the hierarchical distinctions between high and low, has not received proper attention 
despite its earlier vociferous manifestations and despite the fact that it has become a cul- 
ture of resistance during the crisis. “* The period from junta to crisis can be read as the 
story of two cultures and an era of increasing cultural tension and diversity, making it a 
testing ground for established models of analysis and one of the most dynamic periods 
of Greek culture. Interestingly, however, the underdog culture has been seen as largely 
anti-western, whereas consumerist culture is seen as westernized, thus challenging neat 
oppositions and highlighting once again hybridizations and tensions in Greek culture. 
Interrogating dualist interpretations and analysing cultural oppositions offers an oppor- 
tunity to revisit the two main features of the culture of metapolitefsi (modernization and 
consumerism) and ask probing questions in the light of the current crisis. 


77 It should be noted that debates over competing definitions of the nation in terms of ethnic descent or civic 
society have also increased in the last thirty years and have contributed to raising awareness about ethnic and 
cultural diversity. 

78 The manifestations of this culture range from toleration of various forms of violence or the non-payment 
of toll road charges to Greece’s failure to enforce a smoking ban. 
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This article presents the letters sent by the late nineteenth-century English writer Elizabeth 
Mayhew Edmonds to the Greek folklorist Nikolaos G. Politis. While a preoccupation with 
folklore and ethnology predisposed the Victorian public to take a narrow view of Greek 
society, Edmonds's interest in both vernacular culture and the literary, social and political 
life of modern Greece enriched the complex cultural exchange that developed between 
European (Neo)Hellenists and Greek scholars. This European-wide discourse promoted 
modern Greece as an autonomous subject of study, worthy of intellectual pursuit. 
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This interesting volume is a sign of the times. The claims of the modern Greek 
language are becoming more generally acknowledged. The Rustic Muse finds 
more suitors day by day. The study of folk-lore attracts an ever-widening circle of 
scholars." 


The centrality of Greek antiquity in the formation of Victorian culture is well attested 
and extensively studied. The British perception of modern Greece during the same 
period has not been so thoroughly studied. Nevertheless, an interest in modern Greece 
and Greeks in late nineteenth-century Britain was a sign of the times, evidenced by 
articles in the British press and numerous publications with modern Greek subject mat- 
ter, addressed both to the more educated and to the wider reading public. 

A growing preoccupation with modern Greek vernacular language, literature and cul- 
tural life was an integral part of the historical moment. Since the 1870s, developments in 
the Eastern Question had brought the Balkans back into British focus and rekindled the 
philhellenic sentiments that had been widespread earlier in the century. Cultural responses 
to modern Greece and its culture were coloured by the ideological preoccupations of impe- 
rial society, which, guided by colonial interests, was intrigued by what were considered 
remote or exotic peoples and defined by the dynamic of cultural interchange. In addition, 


1 Unsigned review of ‘Greek Folk-Songs from the Turkish Provinces of Greece, Albania, Thessaly (not yet 
wholly free), and Macedonia. Literal and metrical translations by Lucy M. J. Garnett. [...], Book-lore, 
November 1885, 50. 
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and perhaps more significantly, they were shaped by the enduring activities of European 
networks of philhellenes, Hellenists, diaspora Greeks and Greek scholars who, often aware 
of each other’s writings, shared intellectual concerns, disseminated knowledge of the mod- 
ern Greek language and culture and solicited sympathy for the intellectual progress of 
modern Greeks. British scholars were not alone in turning their attention to these subjects. 
Since the mid-1860s, Hellenists and potential Neohellenists in France and Germany, build- 
ing on an earlier tradition, had developed an interest in Byzantine and early modern Greek 
texts, in the continuity of the Greek language and in the proper pronunciation of both 
Ancient and Modern Greek, in an attempt to emancipate research on modern Greece from 
the study of ancient Hellas.” The characters and perspectives of the individuals functioning 
as cultural mediators, the pivotal mediating role played by certain key figures, such as 
Dimitrios Vikelas, and the cultural dynamics between Greek domestic and European-wide 
discourse systems have recently attracted scholarly attention.” 

The letters sent by E. M. Edmonds (baptized 1821-1907) - a female writer, critic 
and translator active in the advocacy of modern Greece in Victorian England during the 
1880s and 1890s - to Nikolaos G. Politis (1852-1921), the founder of the discipline of 
folklore in Greece, shed light on this wider intercommunication between European and 
Greek intellectuals that reinforced the study of modern Greece as an autonomous sub- 
ject of interest. This collection of documents forms part of Politis’ rich and mostly unex- 
plored exchanges with about two hundred European and American correspondents, 
principally scholars, writers and editors, preserved in the Benaki Museum Historical 
Archives. Of these, few are British, and only four of them, owing to a shared interest in 
folklore, have been the subject of brief analysis:* E. M. Edmonds; Henry Fanshawe 


2 See, with reference to French and German scholars A. Politis, ‘Aró tov ®wpiéA otyv IovAtéta Aaprép- 
Addy: n Mapovola trj eAArvikris Aoyotexvias ota YoAALKG ypo&ppata’, in E. Chrysos and C. Farnaud (eds), 
La France et la Grèce au XIXe siècle (Athens 2012) 143-66, A. Katsigiannis, ‘H napovoia Té&AAov 
ehAnviot@v oto E0vikóv HyepoAóyiov tov Mapivov IlanadonovAov Bperoó (1863-1871). Mia vmó0sor 
epyaotac’, in A. Tabaki and A. Altouva (eds), IIpakriká extotnpovixot cuuzooíou: Meráopoor kou zepioóikóg 
túroç otov 190 ava (Athens 2016) 135-44, and M. Mitsou, ‘Aixtva (veo)eAAnviotóv Kat moAttioptKés 
uexaopéc ota téàn tov 190v at. (Karl Krumbacher, Émile Legrand, N. T. IIoAítrc), in U. Moennig (ed.), 
«...06 abbppata raidac »: Festschrift fur Hans Eideneier (Berlin 2016) 313-25. 

3 See, e.g., M.-E. Mitsou, ‘Négoce et transfert culturel: Dimitrios Bikélas et le réseau intellectuel franco- 
grec dans la seconde moitié du XIX* siécle', Rives méditerranéennes 50 (2015) 13-25. 

4 See V. Chrysanthopoulou, ‘ʻO NixóAaog IIoAítig xot ot Bpetavoi aàànàoypágor tov: Emotnpovikés Kou 
qiAgAAnvixég avtaAAayéc, in IIporiká dieOvovc¢ emorguoviko ovvedpiov: O NixóAaog T. IHoAírgg Kou to Kévrpov 
Epeívgg tns EAAnvixic Aaoypapiac, 2 vols (Athens 2012) II, 1029-43. Chrysanthopoulou deals more extensively 
with a short letter sent by Politis in 1882 by E. B. Tylor. On the basis of this letter we can ascertain that Tylor 
acknowledged the Hellenist ethnographer’s work and that he established some sort of communication with him. 
Thanks to another letter sent by Tylor in 1892 and recently discovered in the Politis archive, we can safely 
surmise that their contact lasted for a number of years. In fact, Politis attributed his study on the funeral rite of 
breaking vessels in modern Greece, read at the March 1893 meeting of the Royal Anthropological Institute, to 
Tylor’s ‘request’: See N. G. Politis, "To é6y1ov tns 0pobotoc ayyelwv katé tnv Kndetav’, in Aaoypaqiká TUpperkta, 
II (Athens 1921) 268-83: note on p. 268. Also, its translation by L. Dyer, ‘Greek folklore: On the breaking of 
vessels as a funeral rite in modern Greece’, The Journal of the Anthropological Institute of Great Britain and 
Ireland 23 (1894) 28-41. Cf. Chrysanthopoulou, ‘O NuxdAaog Hodityc’, 1033-4. Dyer's correspondence with 
Politis (2 letters) is to be found in the latter’s archive. 
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Tozer (1829-1916, five letters and four postcards), Fellow and Classics tutor at Exeter 
College, Oxford, during the years 1878-96 and a member of the clergy since 1852; the 
eminent anthropologist Edward Burnett Tylor (1832-1917, two letters); and the classi- 
cist John Cuthbert Lawson (1874-1935, four letters). The few letters to Politis from the 
three male scholars are mostly concise and formal, typical of an academic exchange, 
mainly thanking him for the receipt of his papers, congratulating him on his work, or 
seeking expert information. For his part, the Greek folklorist provided them with copies 
of his own studies and of works he edited, due to his concern to disseminate his ideas 
and insert himself into a European scholarly discussion.” By comparison, Edmonds’s 
correspondence, despite its fragmentary nature, is more systematic. Indeed, it is one of 
the lengthiest ones in Politis’ archive, as it comprises seventeen letters and three post- 
cards written between 1885 and 1905. It is also more substantive, illustrating not only 
Edmonds’s wish to gain access to Greek literary life but also offering glimpses of her 
personality and social interactions. 

Numerous threads already connect these four correspondents. They were all mem- 
bers of the Society for the Promotion of Hellenic Studies, and had travelled to Greece, 
took an interest in Politis? work and publicized his research among Victorian society.? 
Edmonds, Tozer, and Tylor were elected honorary members of the Parnassos Literary 
Society in the mid-1890s, when Politis was its president.’ Edmonds’s election was 
announced in the columns of The Academy, enhancing her public image as an author- 
ity on modern Greek subjects. By itself, but more so in the context of similar examples, 
this announcement suggests that the process of cultural exchange was immediate, two- 
directional and self-reinforcing. Edmonds also knew Lawson, whom, as we shall see, 
she introduced to Politis. 

The links between Edmonds and Tozer, who both wrote about the country's folklore 
and contemporary cultural life and regularly contributed to The Academy, were stronger.’ 
Furthermore, Greek translations of their texts appeared in the highbrow literary journal 


5 Further evidence of this concern is provided by a letter preserved in Politis’ archive, sent to the Greek 
folklorist by the editor of the Athenaeum sometime in the mid-1880s, declining to publish his criticism of James 
Theodore Bent's work (probably his book on the Cyclades). 

6 See, for example, H. F. Tozer, ‘Modern Greek mythology. MeAérr erí tov Biov twv vecyrépev EAAf vov, vnó N.T. 
TloAttov: Vol. I. NeoeAAgvikrj MvOodoyie: Part 2. (Athens: Wilberg.)', The Academy 176 (18 September 1875) 298- 
9, E. M. Edmonds’s notice under the rubric ‘Charms’, The Academy 781 (23 April 1887) 291, and Elizabeth M. 
Edmonds, ‘Myths of cosmogony by Dr. Polites', The Academy 1177 (24 November 1894) 425. 

7 Edmonds was elected in February 1895. See *PiioAoyixóc XóAXoyoc IIapvacoóc - eefpové&pioc 1895 - 
Epyaotot XvAAóyov', IHapvacoóg 17/6 (1895) 479-80: 480, and her letter no. 17. Soon afterwards Tozer and 
Tylor were also elected. See “ExOeoig tov mempaypévov vxó tov ovAAÓóyou Kat& to AB’ étos and TNG 
ovotioews avtov (1896-1897) (Hpoedpeia N. Tr. IIoAtvov), duAoAoyiwóg XbAAoyos Ilapvacoóc, Exetypic 2 
(1898) 329-43: 330. 

8 ‘Notes and news’, The Academy 1195 (30 March 1895) 275-6: 276. 

9 See G. Gotsi, ‘Or NeoégAAnves otov kaOpéptyn tov Eévov: XupfoAr] otn ueAétr tov. eXArvofpexavikóv 
noditiopikov Sutbov, 1870-1900’, in A. Tabaki and O. Polykandrioti (eds), IIpekriké ovpnociov: 
EAÀgviKórgra: Kau etepdtyta. Todrtiopixés diopecodapnoeic Kau 'eOvikóg yapaktýpaç’ otov 190 auva, 2 vols 
(Athens 2016) I, 95-116. 
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Hestia (Eotia) strongly associated with Politis,' while both the journal and its Bulletin 
(AeAtiov tng Eotiac) reprinted news regarding Edmonds’s translations of Greek poets and 
prose writers and their reception by the British press.!! Tozer was also an appreciative 
critic of Edmonds’s work, writing about the ‘good taste’ of her versions of recent Greek 
poetry, devoting much attention to the ballad, valuing the historical poems by Valaoritis, 
Typaldos, Zalokostas and Alexandros Soutsos she had anthologized, and teasing out the 
animistic element in Vizyinos’ poetry.'* In addition, he reviewed her abridged translation 
of Kolokotronis’ autobiography? and praised her biographical account of Rigas for its 
simplicity and ‘strict regard to historic truth’. '* 

Unlike Tylor, his eminent fellow Oxonian, whose influence on the development of 
the English folklore movement can hardly be exaggerated, Tozer occupied a minor posi- 
tion in his academic milieu. While this can partly be attributed to his ‘quaint personal- 
ity’, ‘remote from anything modern',? the more influential factor probably lay in his 
style of scholarship. His active interest in geography, defined as a close study of the nat- 
ural environment in relation to social behaviour, the traditions and the history of the 
communities living in it, set him apart from the main concerns of the Oxford classicists 
of his time, who were devoted to linguistic study and philosophical enquiries.'^ If Tozer 
was an outsider in the dominant climate of Oxford classics, Edmonds had no academic 
credentials at all. According to her hitherto unknown autobiographical note, published 
in 1888 in the Women's Penny Paper, edited by the suffragist Henrietta B. Müller, it 
was only at the age of fifty, after a full programme of domesticity, that Edmonds, who 


10 H. F. Tozer, ‘Ot 6p&yxo: ev IHeXortovvrjoo', trans. ** A, Eoria 21/523-5 (January 1886) 6-9, 22-6 and 39- 
43. Also, E. Edmonds, ‘H kópn tov Coypéqov - Aujynpa’, Eoria Eiovoypoqnuévg 26 (June 1892) 401-6. G. 
Drosinis and N. G. Politis were co-editors of Hestia for the period January 1889 up to the end of 1890, 
when Drosinis undertook the editorship alone until September 1894. 

11 See G. Gotsi, ‘Elizabeth Mayhew Edmonds: Greek prose fiction in English dress’, Svyxpion/ 
Comparaison/Comparison 25 (2015) 23-60 [http://epublishing.ekt.gr/el/10924/?6 CE?6 A396 CF?68D96 CE 
26B396 CE?6BA 96 CF?68196 CE96 B9 96 CF% 83 % CE%B7/14753] and L. Varelas, Merá 6&ppovg avnovyiav 
ux véovroc: H kpirikij mpdoAnim rov I. M. Bičvnvoú (1873-1896) (Thessaloniki 2014) 85 and 140. 

12 H. F. Tozer, ‘Two translations of modern Greek poetry. Greek Lays, Idylls, Legends, &c. A Selection 
from Recent and Contemporary Poets. Translated by E. M. Edmonds. (Trübner.). Greek Folk-Songs from 
the Turkish Provinces of Greece. Literal and metrical translations. By Lucy M. J. Garnett. (Elliot Stock.)’, 
The Academy 687 (4 July 1885) 1-2:1. Tozer had kind words for Lucy Garnett’s collection of translated 
Greek folk-songs but dismissed Stuart Glennie's introductory essay on the survival of paganism as being 
irrelevant to a book of poetry. 

13 See H. F. Tozer, “Adventure Series." - Kolokotrones, the Klepht and the Warrior. Sixty Years of Peril 
and Daring. Translated from the Greek by Mrs. Ed[mon]ds. (Fisher Unwin.)’, The Academy 1032 (13 
February 1892) 152-3. 

14 See H. F. Tozer, ‘Rhigas Pheraios; Tbe Protomartyr of Greek Independence. By Mrs. Edmonds. 
(Longmans.)’, The Academy 928 (15 February 1890) 113. 

15 As his student, L. R. Farnell, remembers in An Oxonian Looks Back (London [1934]) 38-9. 

16 See P. M. Frazer, “Tozer, Henry Fanshawe (1829-1916)’, rev. E. Baigent, in Oxford Dictionary of 
National Biography (Oxford 2004) [http://www.oxforddnb.com/view/article/38073 accessed 23/11/2013]. 
Also W. A. Koelsch, ‘Henry Fanshawe Tozer: A “missing person" in historical geography?', Yearbook of the 
Association of Pacific Coast Geographers 72 (2010) 118-27. 
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as a child was ‘an insatiable reader’, began to teach herself Classical and then Modern 
Greek.'” A few years later, Grigorios Xenopoulos drew a similar, albeit more romanti- 
cized biographical portrait for the readers of Hestia. According to the Greek author, 
whose story The Stepmother Edmonds translated, the female writer received no formal 
schooling and had to restrain her early poetic penchant. However, she became an avid, 
if surreptitious, reader and educated herself in Latin, English, French and Italian letters 
under the guidance of two of her brothers, whereas later on she was strongly supported in 
her intellectual endeavours by her husband, Augustus Robert Edmonds (1813-1906).'® 
Her story - far from unique - is that of a Victorian woman with literary aspirations striv- 
ing to resist patriarchal strictures. Exploring the 'feminine fascination' with modern Greeks 
and their culture in late nineteenth-century Britain, Semele Assinder has posited that 
knowledge of modern Greek language, literature and cultural life — a marginal subject at 
best — offered Edmonds, and a few other women, an alternative means by which to chal- 
lenge conventional authority regarding learning and also gain access to male-dominated 
arenas of scholarship and publishing; more significantly, for Edmonds, it constituted a 
vehicle for expressing her literary ambition and advancing socially liberal views. '? 
Nevertheless, the appeal modern Greece held for Edmonds and Tozer, as well as for 
other unconventional intellectuals such as their contemporary, the lapsed Anglican and 
socialist scholar Edmund Martin Geldart (1844-85), suggests it was a more varied phe- 
nomenon of self-realization. Regardless of the author's gender, systematic writing on 
modern Greece and allied topics, particularly in the accessible medium of periodicals, 
offered less well-placed philhellene writers a means to develop a visible authorial iden- 
tity.^? In this sense, Edmonds's exchanges with Politis served both personal desires for 
literary distinction and the broad politics of promoting ‘New Hellas’ in Great Britain. 
Against this background she appears to be selective in the texts she rendered into 
English: her diverse translations (poems, short fictions, fairy-tales, memoirs dealing 
with the Greek War of Independence) were chosen with an eye towards Victorian read- 
ers' enthusiasm for ethnographic knowledge, folkloric fictions and palatable pastime 
reading.^' Moreover, as in the cases of Politis and Ioannis Gennadius, she chose 


17 E. M. Edmonds, 'After fifty', Women's Penny Paper 10 (29 December 1888) 6. 

18 G. Xenopoulos, "X6yxpovot Eévor ovyypageic: EMoéßet M. 'E8povóg', Eoria Eikovoypagguévg 36 (1893) 
89-90. 

19 See S. Assinder, 'Greece in British Women's Writing, 1866-1915', PhD thesis, University of Cambridge, 
2012, quote on p. 16, and S. Assinder, “To say the same thing in different words": Politics and poetics in late 
Victorian translation from modern Greek’, Journal of International Women’s Studies 13/6 (2012) 72-84. In 
Politis’ archive we also find a letter, written in Greek and dated 15 Dec. 1889, by Elizabeth A. S. Dawes, the 
first woman to receive a doctoral degree from the University of London: she asks him to review her thesis on 
The Pronunciation of Greek with Suggestions for a Reform in Teaching that Language (1889) in Hestia. 

20 For a similar view see M. Miliori, 'Europe, the classical polis, and the Greek nation: Philhellenism and 
Hellenism in nineteenth-century Britain’, in R. Beaton and D. Ricks (eds), The Making of Modern Greece: 
Nationalism, Romanticism, and the Uses of the Past (1797-1896) (Farnham 2009) 65-77: 74. 

21 For more details see Gotsi, ‘Elizabeth Mayhew Edmonds’. Also, Assinder, ‘Greece’, 110-11 and 114, 


m 


who refers to Edmonds's ‘translation programme’. Cf. Assinder, “To say the same thing in different 


words", 78. 
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well-known figures with which to associate her name as a translator. Thus, she 
approached Politis in order to translate one of his papers for the official organ of the 
Folk-Lore Society in London. In 1885, when Edmonds initially wrote to him, Politis, 
who the previous year had coined the term laograpbia for that distinctive branch of 
Greek folklore, was a leading Greek intellectual, well acknowledged outside his country. 
British folklorists had taken notice of his landmark NeoeAAnvixr, uivQoAoyío^^ and subse- 
quent treatises as contributing to the comparative investigation of archaic beliefs, cus- 
toms and traditions. In fact, this award-winning study for the Rodokanakis competition 
had been reviewed in the British press soon after publication - by Tozer among others - 
and its ‘contribution to the science of comparative mythology’ had been recognized.” 
Through her adaptation of studies by a distinguished Greek specialist, Edmonds was 
able to communicate with George Laurence Gomme (1853-1916), a member of the 
Council and honorary secretary of the Folk-Lore Society in 1884-5 and its Director for 
a number of years starting in 1885-6. She thus gained recognition as an associate of the 
prestigious Folk-Lore Journal and reinforced her credentials as a ‘folklorist’.** 
Moreover, Edmonds's letters to Politis highlight the troubling question of religion 
that arises in any ethnographic discussion on the persistence of pagan superstitions and 
practices among Greek peasants.” The writer, acquainted with Christian Orthodox 
circles, shows a deep respect for religion; in her letters of late 1885 (nos 4 and 6), her 
appreciation of the Eastern Church and its clerics seems to set her apart from Politis' 
unsympathetic stance. The folklorist viewed Christianity as polemical, or barely toler- 
ant, towards ancient religion and he frequently treated Christian saints as veiled reincar- 
nations of ancient deities. Committed to the values of Enlightenment thought, Politis 
aimed to connect modern Greek identity with ancient Greece and therefore questioned 
the influence of Christianity upon Greek culture, resisted the very notion of dogmatic 
truth and promoted critical reason against prejudice and superstition." In fact, a few 
months earlier, in late 1884, the official Church, forced by the wrath of para-ecclesiasti- 
cal circles who charged Politis with atheism, materialism and Darwinism, censored his 


22 N.G. Politis, MeAérr erí rov piov rcv vewtépov EAAf vov, I: NeoeAAgvuij pvOodoyia, 2 parts (Athens 1871-4). 
23 See ‘Modern Greek life and folklore’, The Saturday Review 872 (13 July 1872) 57-8: 58. Whereas the 
anonymous reviewer met the volume's main premise on the resemblance between modern and ancient myths 
with scepticism, he commented positively on Politis’ comparative method. 

24 See earlier E. M. Edmonds, ‘Notes on Greek folk-lore. Burial customs’, The Folk-Lore Journal 2/6 
(1884) 168-72 and ‘Local Greek myths. Communicated by Y. [sic] N. Polités to Mrs. Edmonds’, The Folk- 
Lore Journal 4/3 (1886) 250-2. On her methods for establishing authority see also Assinder, ‘Greece’, 57; 
and 106 on her gradual gaining of renown. 

25 On this issue see C. Stewart, ‘Syncretism as a dimension of nationalist discourse in modern Greece’, in C. 
Stewart and R. Shaw (eds.), Syncretism/Anti-syncretism: The Politics of Religious Synthesis (London and 
New York 1994) 127-44. 

26 On these issues see P. A. Yfantis, ‘H yptotiavixr) miotn otv. eriotnpovikr oxéyr kar ota WeodoyiKe 
opápato tov NikoA&ou IloAitn’ in O NikóAaog T. IoAírgc, Il, 925-44 and E. A. Datsi, 'Awxportopóc kar 
e€eAtktiopdc: Ot Bewpntixés Ka WeoroyiKés ovvrerocyuévec Tov NixóAaov ToAitn’, ibid, 633-46. 
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choice of certain literary materials for the secondary school curriculum.?" In her letters, 
Edmonds apologizes for Matthias Jenkyns's inadequate introduction to her anthology 
of translated modern Greek poetry Greek Lays, defending her friend on the basis of his 
philhellenism and Orthodox religiosity. Clearly, from her arguments in support of Jen- 
kyns, and views expressed elsewhere in her writings, Edmonds shared his positions on 
the Christian foundations of the Greek War of Independence, on the active role of the 
Orthodox clergy in the liberation struggles and, most importantly, on the 'Helleno- 
Christian’ nature of Greek national identity. As Jenkyns had emphatically stated in his 
essay, ‘to the Hellene, Greek and Orthodox are synonymous terms '.^? 

If Edmonds's divergence from Politis is discreetly expressed, her disapproval of 
John Stuart Stuart Glennie's (1841-1910) tenets on the absence of Christian sentiment 
in Greek folk culture is vociferous and may reflect a personal dislike of his dogmatic 
style and ‘graceless personality'.?? Edmonds interprets Stuart Glennie's ‘historical intro- 
duction’ on ‘the survival of paganism’ and his notes to Lucy M. J. Garnett’s compilation 
of Greek Folk-Songs (1885)°° as a rejection of Christian belief by a secular folklorist, 
dismissing it accordingly as anti-Hellenic. More specifically, in his prefatory essays to 
Garnett’s collection, Stuart Glennie presented a dubious theory of racial conflict, eco- 
nomic change and civilizational difference on the basis of which Hellenes were close 
kinsmen to Celts.?' This, in his view, explained why ‘the most distinguished of English- 
speaking Philhellenes [...] have, almost all, had in their veins a more than usual propor- 
tion of that Keltic blood which is common to the whole Britannic Race'.? Church- 
beliefs, despite ‘the domination of Christianity for nearly 2,000 years’, had little impact 
on Western Paganism, a feature he found to be ‘only somewhat more conspicuous 


27 This was an ideological-political attack. For further details see D. T. Katsaris, ‘O “&@e0c” NixdAaos T. 
TloAitng’, in O NixddAaog T. HoAírg, 1, 455-76. 

28 See M. Jenkyns, ‘Introduction’, in Greek Lays, Idylls, Legends, &c. A Selection from Recent and 
Contemporary Poets. Translated by E. M. Edmonds. With Introduction and Notes (London 1885) 19-20. 
Cf. M. Jenkyns, ‘Introduction’ in Greek Lays, Idylls, Legends, &c. A Selection From Recent and 
Contemporary Poets. Translated by E. M. Edmonds. With Introduction and Notes. Revised and Enlarged 
Edition (London 1886) 19-20. 

29 On Stuart Glennie and his long collaboration with Garnett see R. M. Dorson, The British Folklorists: A 
History (London and New York 1999 [11968]) 310-12; quote on p. 310. 

30 L. M. J. Garnett, Greek Folk-Songs from the Turkish Provinces of Greece, H AovAn EdAdc: Albania, 
Thessaly, (not yet wholly free,) and Macedonia: Literal and Metrical Translations. Classified, Revised, and 
Edited, with An Historical Introduction on the Survival of Paganism by John S. Stuart Glennie (London 
1885). From Garnett’s letter to Politis of 27 March 1892 (also found in his archive), it is apparent that, at 
Vikelas’ suggestion, she solicited ‘historical’ legends from him for her New Folklore Researches. Greek Folk 
Poesy: Annotated Translations, From the Whole Cycle of Romanic Folk-Verse and Folk-Prose (Guildford 
1896). 

31 Stuart Glennie, ‘Preface: Remarks, political and linguistic’, in Garnett, Greek Folk-Songs, xxx-xxxi, and 
‘The survival of paganism’, ibid, 32-3. On the resemblances among Greek, Irish and Scottish identities in 
19"-century British discourse see R. Tzanelli, ‘Unclaimed colonies: Anglo-Greek identities through the prism 
of the Dilessi/Marathon murders (1870)’, Journal of Historical Sociology 15/2 (June 2002) 169-91. 

32. Stuart Glennie, ‘Preface’, xxxi. 
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among the Greeks’ and was attested to by their folk-songs.*? He contended that the 
Olympian gods lived on, ‘transformed only, and deformed, in Greek Christianity’, citing 
in evidence Politis’ position on the solar origins of the worship of St Elias.** In accor- 
dance with his racial schema, the Semitic origins of the Eastern Church’s theology 
underlay its intellectual deficiencies.*° 

It would have been interesting to know the Greek folklorist’s stance towards Stuart 
Glennie’s thesis, given their shared assumption about the cultural superiority of the clas- 
sical world. By demonstrating the survival of various ancient linguistic, cosmological 
and religious elements in popular culture, and pointing to their acceptance of, or syncre- 
tism with, the Christian tradition, Politis established continuity between ancient and 
modern Hellas. Following a line agreeable with Politis’ Enlightenment Hellenism, Stuart 
Glennie spoke of ‘the wonderful identity of Modern with Classical Greek sentiments’, 
explained by the ‘identity of Modern with Classical, Greek speech’ and exhibited in 
Greek folk-songs.*° 

It is quite possible that Edmonds’s disputing of Garnett’s and Stuart Glennie’s phil- 
hellenism, despite their book’s dedication ‘to the Hellenes of enslaved Greece [...] for the 
completion of Hellenic independence’ and their forthright calls for the country’s territo- 
rial enlargement,*” conceals a rivalry towards collaborators concurrently introducing 
Greek poetry to the English public. Nevertheless, her ideological disagreement, con- 
veyed in her remarks about the Greek nation’s Christianity, reveals a further difference: 
a divergence of views about Greece’s transition to modernity. 

In his preface to Greek Folk-Songs, Stuart Glennie was very critical of the 'disas- 
trous Foreign Policy of the Gladstone Administration’. Citing the argument of linguistic 
and ethnological affinity between Greeks and the inhabitants of Southern Albania, he 
advocated the creation of a ‘Greco-Albanian Confederation’ potentially serving as a 
means for the ‘enfranchisement of Northern Greece’ and forming a barrier against the 
threat of a Greater Serbia.’ Edmonds, in contrast, espoused the blessings of order and 
peace with the Ottoman Empire. Consistently, in the 1880s and 1890s - a period of mil- 
itary turmoil in the Balkans - she embraced the policy of Greece’s ‘internal progress’ as 
a prerequisite for the future expansion of its borders. Notably, as early as May 1881, 


33 Stuart Glennie, “The survival of paganism’, 41, 5 (cf. p. 16). 

34 Stuart Glennie, ‘The survival of paganism’, 19-20 and note 99, for his reference to Politis, MeAérn erí rov 
piov zcv veorrépov EAAnvov. 

35 Stuart Glennie, "The survival of paganism’, 60. 

36 Stuart Glennie, 'Preface', xxvii. On Politis' and Glennie's treatment of classical Greece see M. Herzfeld, 
Ours Once More: Folkore, Ideology, and the Making of Modern Greece (New York 1986) 104. 

37 See Stuart Glennie, ‘Preface’, xx, where he stated his hope to contribute ‘in some degree, to the renewal of 
British Philhellenism, and to the completion of Hellenic Independence’. Similarly, Lucy Garnett in her ‘Note 
by the Translator’, Greek Folk-Songs, 66, hoped ‘that such study will have not only speculative and 
scientific, but practical and political results in exciting sympathy, and gaining aid, for that reconstitution of 
Hellas which is still unachieved [...]’. 

38 Stuart Glennie, ‘Preface’, xxi-xxii. 
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just a month before the settlement of Greek authorities in newly annexed Arta, she used 
the preface of her travelogue Fair Athens to caution: "War, however, would but retard 
all internal progress, and undo much that has been done; strength here being the arts of 
Peace alone; and the disinterested enlightenment of Europe will hope that through its 
means the future of Hellas will be what her National Hymn expresses [...].? Along the 
same lines, in both the 1885 and 1886 editions of Greek Lays, Edmonds and Jenkyns 
hope for the future enlargement of Greece on the basis of her 'steady progress commer- 
cially and educationally'.^? Edmonds admired Charilaos Trikoupis (letter no. 14) and 
seems to have endorsed his policy of prioritizing state and army modernization, eco- 
nomic growth, and social progress over territorial expansion. By contrast, in her letter 
of 10 March 1886 (no. 7), she openly blames Prime Minister Theodoros Deliyannis 
(1826-1905) for his frivolous tactics of threatening war with Turkey to extract conces- 
sions for Greece from European powers. 


* 


Many aspects of Edmonds's letters presented here help us understand the process by 
which modern Greek culture was mediated in late nineteenth-century Europe: they 
reveal hitherto unknown facets of her translating activity, publishing circles, and role as 
cultural mediator; they also contribute to the reconstruction of her still incomplete biog- 
raphy and corpus of texts. Thus, through her letters we gain insights into her relations 
with Ioannis Gennadius and Georgios Vizyinos, and additionally learn about her 
acquaintance with John Cuthbert Lawson whom, in 1898, she introduced to the doyen 
of Greek ethnography as ‘a young student in folk-lore’ (letter no. 16).*" 

Letter no. 11 brings to light her previously unknown collaboration with The Lad- 
der: A Review of Politics, Literature, Science and Art (1891). Edited by David Balsillie, 
a thinker of socialist orientation, this short-lived sixpenny monthly, designed ‘to interest 
42 contained fiction as well as a range of articles concerned with political 
leadership, scientific developments, and literary and cultural issues. Showing remark- 
able awareness of continental literature, the magazine also provided brief critical 


and instruct, 


39 E. M. Edmonds, ‘Preface’ in Fair Athens (London 1881). 

40 Jenkyns, ‘Introduction’, in Greek Lays (1885 and 1886), 16. Cf. Edmonds, ‘Preface’, in Greek Lays 
(1886), viii. Moreover, see her congratulatory message on the occasion of the 25" anniversary of King 
George's accession in ‘Avtoypaga’, in Eotia. Iævnyvpikóv veóyog erí ty evkooimevtaetnpidt tns BaciAeíog 
Tewpyiov, 1863-1888 (Leipzig [1888]) 36: ‘H éxtaoic ths xopag dev ovveripéper avaykaiws to peyoAstov rj 
THY £uztopíav tov £Ovovc. [...] E(0s va prj avayation tnv votxótrv avártvčiv [tns EAAdSdoc] moAttuKT otacia, 
eiBe o Baci ec avtis va aio8dvytat TNV AyáTNV TOV Aaov Tov avécvovoay amd ETOUG eic ETOG, kat TOTE — Beod 
O£Xovcoc - Sev PAcTEL OALyN MAELOTEpA AMAOXWPiC’. 

41 From 1898 to 1900, Lawson was a Craven student at the British School at Athens. He made 
acknowledged use of Politis’ publications in his Modern Greek Folklore and Ancient Greek Religion: A 
Study in Survivals (1910); see Chrysanthopoulou, ‘O NuxddAaog IIoAttrc', 1034-6. According to Herzfeld, 
Ours Once More, 103, his treatment of living folk beliefs and practices as a means to interpret the religious 
thought of ancient Greece ‘may indeed have absorbed’ elements of Politis’ notion of survivalism. 

42 See ‘Our programme’, The Ladder 1/2 (February 1891) 7-8: 7. 
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descriptions of the contents of leading home and foreign periodicals. Edmonds joined 
the Ladder in its fourth issue, dated April 1891, when a new section on ‘Athenian Mag- 
azines’, most probably designed by her, was added to its regular contents. ^? 

In the following period, a few of Edmonds’s pieces appeared in The Eastern and 
Western Review (February 1892-May 1893), a monthly magazine of orientalist interest 
and political objectives. This periodical contained articles that dealt with colonial and 
Eastern European and Asian affairs, travel, history, religious, scientific and literary 
issues, together with fiction and descriptions of foreign women’s lives and activities. 
Among the various contributions by women, Edmonds’s translations of two modern 
Greek short stories and her articles recording Greek folk customs and superstitions, as 
well as her double-focused piece on Zante’s earthquakes and the eminent poets associ- 
ated with the island (cf. postcard no. 13), were pertinent to the periodical’s purpose to 
promote ‘a better knowledge’ of Western and Eastern peoples.** 

Edmonds’s collaboration with these two ephemeral publications of scholarly fla- 
vour, alongside her involvement in various other magazines (some aimed primarily at a 
female readership and at least one other at churchgoers) and her regular contributions 
to the high-quality Academy, is indicative of her efforts to find outlets for her writings 
and ensure some income. The outcome was the inclusion of her texts in a wide range of 
magazines and journals that made modern Greece accessible to a variety of audiences. 
In parallel, the diffusion of her work in the printed media of the English-speaking world 
raised her writerly profile, giving her an aura of authority. As a result, the elderly 
woman writer was celebrated in the Greek press as the matron of Greek letters in Eng- 
land. Nevertheless, her letters, marked by deference towards Politis, reveal her insecurity 
about her mastery of modern Greek and her limited knowledge of national affairs, 
which she strove to overcome by rigorous concern for factual and linguistic accuracy. 

One final point: the personal tone of her later letters to Politis displays the growing 
familiarity between them, despite their apparently sparse correspondence. These letters 
offer an insight into Edmonds’s Christian moralism and devotion to her marriage. The 
boon of a tranquil married life, described both in letter no. 19 and in her autobiographical 
note in the Women’s Penny Paper, appears to have contributed to Edmonds’s increasing 
autonomy: it allowed her the freedom to exercise her writing skills, to create an extended 
intellectual family through her correspondence with Greek poets, writers and scholars and 
to achieve self-realization. In clarifying her marital status to Politis (letter no. 4) she under- 
lines its significance for her authorial identity. That said, the reader of Edmonds’s letters 
might still notice her almost systematic use of the gender-ambiguous signature 'E. M. 
Edmonds' in the 1880s. In the next decade she tends to replace the abbreviated initials 
with fuller forms of her first names ‘Eliz.’, ‘Elizabeth’, Elizabeth Mayhew’. This shift, also 


43 On this collaboration see G. Gotsi, 'H E. M. Edmonds xoi o afrnvaikóc zepiobikóg TÓxOG, 
MikpogiAoAoyiká 41 (Spring 2017) 7-13. 
44 See ‘Introduction’, The Eastern and Western Review 1/1 (February 1892) 1. 
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attested in her publications, confirms the view that Edmonds, after gaining some authorial 
recognition, traded on a signature linked to her gender and marital status.*° 

Edmonds’s correspondence with Politis is necessarily presented here in an incom- 
plete form, without the Greek scholar’s letters. Even so, it grants us an insight into an 
aspect of a complex cultural exchange which established modern Greek society and cul- 
ture as a subject of discussion in contemporary discourses on European cultural identity. 


* 


The letters*° 

In all letters transcribed below, the author’s own underlining, as well as her spelling and 
accentuation of Greek words, has been preserved, except that I tacitly corrected accents 
and breathings in the Greek text of postcard no. 9. I added full stops to initials and 
abbreviated versions of proper names where they were missing. Edmonds writes infor- 
mally, and a little casually; she occasionally capitalizes the word ‘Church’, whereas she 
writes both Polites and Polités. In these examples and others I have always followed her 
spelling. Her punctuation is sometimes careless, and here, in contrast, when necessary 
for clarity, I have corrected it according to current conventions. 


1. (Figs 1 & 2) 
Carisbrook 
Blackheath 


19 Aug' [1885] 

Dear Sir 

Do you know whether any English translation of the work upon which you are 
now engaged is contemplated[?] I have thought whether it would not be in my power to 
undertake it if no other person would be likely to engage in it. 

I have lately issued an English rhymthical [sic] translation of Recent Greek Poets, 
‘Greek Lays’ and I do not think Greek Prose would present half the difficulties. 

I should be glad to hear from you upon the subject. 


I remain 

Yours very truly 

E. M. Edmonds 
—Polités Esq[**] 


45 On the confusion created by the various forms of Edmonds’s name see Assinder, ‘Greece’, 72 and 106, 
who also discusses the way she signed her texts, seeing a gradual movement from 'E. M. Edmonds’ to ‘Mrs 
Edmonds'. 

46 All the letters and postcards presented here are located in the Nikolaos G. Politis Archive (no. 302) held 
in the Benaki Museum Historical Archives, Athens. I wish to thank Dr Maria Dimitriadou of the Historical 
Archives for her help. 
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Fig. 1 and 2. (Colour online) Letter from E. M. Edmonds to N. G. Politis, 19 August [1885]. 
N. G. Politis Archive, Benaki Museum Historical Archives. 


On the third page of the four-page folded letter 


Address 

Mrs Edmonds 

Carisbrook 

Blackheath 

England 

2. 
Carisbrook 
Blackheath 
17 Sept 1885 
My dear Sir 


Many many thanks for your very kind letter, and for your generous gift of books. I 
am reading them with the greatest interest. I have well considered the matter and think 
you are possibly quite right in saying that their great attraction would be to ‘Folk 
Lorists’ and not for the Reading Public as a whole. I shall therefore communicate with 
the ‘Folk Lore Society’ through the Editor of the Folk Lore Journal, M" G. L. Gomme, 
and if he gives me any encouragement to undertake the translation of any of your 
exhaustive papers I will let you know. 
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I could not undertake such a work at my own cost and so it must depend upon the 


+47 to 


Society, whether it will bear the expense. I have forwarded a copy of ‘Greek Lays 
you which I beg you will accept with all faults. In a second edition I shall revise & cor- 
rect many errors of the press and others arising from my own inadvertence. In the copy 
I send you I have taken the liberty to make some corrections which I append in a flyleaf. 
I do not write to you in your dear native tongue as I know you are a perfect English 
scholar but I thank you much for writing to me in Greek as I so very much prefer that 
my Greek friends and correspondents should write to me in their own language. 
Again expressing the profound pleasure which the perusal and study of your works 
afford me I remain 
My dear Sir 
Yours most truly obliged 
Eliz. M. Edmonds 


N. G. Polités Esq™® 


3. 
Carisbrook 
Blackheath 
7 Oct 1885 
My dear Sir 


I have made a translation of At Ao@evewn,** but abridged it considerably, only 
extracting those parts which are strictly Greek & modern Greek, and have sent it to the 
Folk Lore Society to be inserted in their Journal. I have no doubt that the Editor will 
gladly avail himself of it, if he do not even now find it too long for his Journal which is a 
small one. 

You will my dear Sir readily understand the necessity I was under (when intending 
to present your able paper in an English form to an English public) to withdraw quota- 
tions which you yourself had translated from German & other Authors who are accessi- 
ble to the English public. I have gathered out of your paper all the accounts that come 
firsthand and I am pleased with the result. I am sure it will be acceptable to folk lorists 
who cannot read it in the original. If M" Gomme thinks so also, I will forward you a 
number of the Journal when it is inserted, but it may be some time before such is the 
case as they are rather full of papers just now. I shall now try my hand upon “O Hioc 


47 See Edmonds, Greek Lays. The first edition of this anthology of modern Greek poetry appeared in the 
first half of 1885, as one can tell from the publication of reviews in the British press as early as May of that 
year. 

48 See N. G. Politis, “At aoðéveiaı katé tovg pó0ovg tov eAAnviKod Aaov’, AeAtiov tho loropukrg kou 
E0voAÀoyikijc Eraipíag tyg EAAáóog 1 (1883) 1-30. 
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but solar myths are more generally known and M* Max Muller [sic] is even now about 
bringing out a work upon the subject. 
With many thanks for your kindness. Believe me to remain 


My dear Sir 
Yours very sincerely 
E. M. Edmonds 
G. N. [sic] Polités Esq" 
4. 
Carisbrook 
Blackheath 
Oct 17™ 1885 
My dear Sir 


I am just in receipt of your most kind letter of the 11™ inst. for which accept my 
many thanks. You are very generous towards ‘Greek Lays’. There is much which I 
should like to alter however in it. 

The friend who wrote the Introduction would be very glad to be corrected in his 
errors. It was not exactly what I wished but M* Matthias Jenkyns is so true a Philhellen[e] 
that it was as a token of friendship to him and his feelings, that I entrusted it to him. It will 
surprise you doubtless much, to hear that he is a member of the Orthodox Greek church. 
He was baptized into it many years since, and his wife and seven children all belong to it. 
He is a true son of the church and strange as it may seem to you that a son of our misty 
island should throw himself into the arms of the Eastern mother church yet the fact is very 
interesting. The Introduction to the ‘Greek Folk Songs’ of Miss Garnett is able of its kind 
but rambling off to air the writer’s hatred to Christianity. ^? I cannot believe in the Philhelle- 
nism that derides and insults the Greek Orthodox church. Despite the dedication therefore 
I consider the Greek people are ignored and their feelings disregarded by M" Glennie. We 
cannot have back classic paganism if we would. It would be a doubtful blessing to Greece 
if we could. But I should grieve if in purging away superstitious?’ and foolish habits, one 
finger was raised against that venerable structure the Eastern Church. Therefore, I let M* 
Jenkyns as a lover, and not a hater of Orthodoxy write the Introduction, would it were 
better! 

I believe that the ‘Folk Lore Society’ will publish the abbreviated translation of 
'"Sicknesses &° which I sent them. As there are two or three passages which are hardly 
clear to me such as 'c tà kàprapa! "nioov tòv HALO, TOD octobAoc? Se flavitei ced 9, and 
again on oed. 10, “xovdovpovAa’ ?Aoyáev.?! Is ‘little cake’ for no 4 and ‘blessed’ or 
'consecrated' for no 5 a fit rendering? I could not submit the proofs for your approval, 
so will possibly send the rough MS for you to run your eye over as for the sake of your 


49 Garnett, Greek Folk-Songs. 
50 It might also be read as ‘superstitions’. 
51 See Politis, ‘At aoOévewn’, 9 and 10. The superscript numbers 1-5 here are as used by Edmonds. 
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high name I should not like any foolish mistake to be overlooked. A few minutes would 
enable you to see errors. 
With many thanks for all your generous consideration and kindness. Allow me to 
remain my dear and honoured Sir 
Yours Ever sincerely 
(M? not Miss) E. M. Edmonds 


N. G. Polités Esq* 
5. Postcard 


recto 

N. G. Polités Esq'* 
Athens 

Greece 


Postmarked: Blackheath OC19 85 


verso 
My dear Sir 

I did not think it worth while to trouble you with a whole MS. so have only sent 
some portions wherein there were words unknown to me. Do not trouble to return 
them as the real MS. is with the Editors of Folk Lore Journal. If you will only put down 
the meaning of the words indicated or note any errors I shall be grateful. 


Y? obliged 
E. M. Edmonds 
N. G. Polités Esq'* 
6. 
Carisbrook 
Blackheath 
1* December [1885] 
My dear Sir 


I desire to thank you most sincerely for your great kindness, and for the trouble you 
took in correcting my stupid mistakes. How you must have laughed about the crowns. I 
assure you I laughed most heartily at myself when I read your explanations. 

I beg to thank you also for the newspapers containing some contributions of yours 
which are very curious and interesting. I think M" Drosines' version of one very good. 

I do not know whether he has already written but my friend M" Jenkyns intends to 
ask you kindly to point out his errors in the Introduction to ‘Greek Lays’. He is too sin- 
cere a Philhellene not to be most grateful for any corrections. In a 2"* Edition if called 
for it might be possible to supply some deficiencies. I dare say you (with your advanced 
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opinions) will be surprised to hear that M" Jenkyns has entered the Orthodox church 
and that all his family were baptized into it. You will see therefore that he takes a differ- 
ent view to M' Stuart Glennie who in 'Greek Folk Songs' grossly insults the Greek 
church & its priests. I myself have a great veneration for the Mother church & nurse?? 
of Christianity and wished to show this in my little book. I do not think any benefit will 
be derived for Greece by her casting aside her Church. Some practices are out of place 
with the age that is true and the sooner the heathenish superstitions which you so ably 
portray are gone, the better. I think in ‘Greek Folk Songs’ the notes & Introduction is an 
offence which every Greek ought to resent. 

When the Folk Lore Society think fit to insert my Translations I will forward you a 
copy immediately. 

Do you know where M" George Bizuenos is now??? I think he cannot be in Athens, 
as I have not heard from him for a long period of time. Excuse me for asking you but in 
so small a city as Athens I always think every literary man must know each other. 

Would it be too great a liberty to ask you (if you have one by you) for a photo- 
graph. I am trying to get a collection of the portraits of Greek celebrities and surely no 
one has done more service than yourself for Greek letters. 

I am in an agony of suspense about Greece. If she goes to war I fear she will be 
crushed. Alas! what greedy eyes are watching every movement. 

Again thanking you much and with prayers for the welfare of your dear country. 


Believe me 
Ever Yours faithfully 
E. M. Edmonds 


N.G. Polités Esq'* 


75 
Carisbrook 
Blackheath 


10 Mar. 1886 
Most learned and Dear Sir 
I thank you so very much for your kind letter and photograph just received. It will 
be literally a very handsome addition to my gallery of Hellenes. You will be between 
His Excellency A. Rhangabe and D* Spyridon Lambros. In the ‘Spectator’ of this week 


52. Reading unclear. 

53 The year 1885, especially its last months, was a difficult period for Vizyinos with the onset of health 
problems and organized attacks against his scholarly work by certain critics. See Varelas, Merá 0áppovc, 94- 
99. 106 and 114. This perhaps explains why he had not communicated with his translator and amicable 
critic. For Edmonds's presentation of Vizyinos' poetry to the British public see Varelas, Merá 6&ppovc, 80-6 
and G. Gotsi, 'Avayiwookovrau, KPÍVOVTÆL KÆL exciuióvrau, -VÆ TO EÍTWHEV;- repiooórepov ý ev EAAGS: Néa otoryeta 
yta tv npóoànyn tov T. M. BiZurvoo otv AyyAia, 1883-1896’, Móppvpaç 150 (2014) 327-42. 
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is an interesting paper on ‘Jewish Folk Medicine’.°* I forward it to you by this post 
thinking it to be possible that you may not have seen it. The cures are very disgusting, 
but the different charms employed are wonderfully similar to those in your paper on 
Greek folk treatment of diseases. I almost wish that I had not sent my translation of 
your paper to the ‘Folk Lore Journal’ as it is so long before it could be published.?? As 
regards the crisis I believe the opportunity is past Six months since — a decisive blow 
might have been struck — but dilitoriness [sic] ruins everything in this world. Is it a 
national feature not to be prompt? To engage in war now would be suicidal. M^ 
Delyannis?? is unfit for his position, and that will be but too clearly seen hereafter. 
Thanks for M" Vizyenos' address. Again thanking you deeply, I remain 


Sincerely Yours 


E. M. Edmonds 
D' N. G. Polités 
8. 
Carisbrook 
Blackheath 
Oct 22 [1889] 
My dear Sir 


I have a life of Rhigas Pheraios going to the press.?/ I have taken the liberty of mak- 
ing use of your paper in Eoxía, Jan. 18857? for certain facts in regard to his youth. In it 
you mention a village called ‘NtapnéyAv which I have rendered Ntampegli. My friend 
M* Gennadius our Greek minister here does not know the place and almost thinks that 
I have made a mistake. Could you kindly oblige me by sending two or three words on 
postal card, two or three words will suffice, if there is another name besides NtropméyAt, 
or whether Dampegli would be the best anglicism for it.°? The very little book is dedi- 
cated to M* Gennadius who is much interested in it. 


54 ‘Jewish folk-medicine’, The Spectator, 13 March 1886, 347-8. 

55 It seems that her abridged version of Politis’ study was never published in the Folk-Lore Journal. Most 
probably this is why later Edmonds published a long note, under the rubric ‘Charms’, in The Academy 781 
(23 April 1887) 291, where she presented two charms against disease recorded by the Greek folklorist in his 
study. 

56 It may be that Edmonds's semi-legible superscript is intended to be ‘Monsieur’. 

57 Mrs. Edmonds, Rhigas Pheraios: The Protomartyr of Greek Independence. A Biographical Sketch 
(London and New York 1890). 

58 N. G. Politis, ‘H veótng tov Priya’, Eoríæ 19/470 (1 January 1885) 13-16. 

59 Politis writes ‘NtopmeyAt’ in ‘H veótng tov Priya’, 15. In Rhigas Pheraios, 18, Edmonds meticulously 
added a footnote on ‘Ntambegli = Dampegli', specifying that ‘In the official documents (Athens, 1884) it is 
written Ntimpegli’. 
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I take this opportunity for thanking you most warmly for the 'Eccía which reaches 
me every week. I consider that it has much benefited by the present editorship. With 
warmest congratulations, I remain 

Yours most faithfully 


E. M. Edmonds 

D". G. N. Polites 

9. Postcard 

recto 

D' N. G. Polites 

Athens 

Greece 

Postmarked: London NO22 89 

Verso 
Carisbrook 
Blackheath 
Kent 
England 


Nov. 21 [1889] 
Evyevéotate Kópie 
Evyapiot® pučs ¿E GAs kapdiac pov. Apo exdi[S]etar Oà omevow eyo và oàc OTEIAW 
TO jukpóv Topov ‘Rhigas Pheraios’[.] 


“Oos ‘Ypét. 
E. M. Edmonds 
10. 
Carisbrook 
Blackheath 
[1891] 
Dear D' Polités 


Please accept my hearty goodwishes and warm greetings for the New Year of 1891 
during which I hope not one cloud will darken the horizon in your life & surroundings. 


Ever Yours truly 
Elizabeth Mayhew Edmonds 


You will excuse me for enclosing a notice of my forthcoming translation of Old 
Kolokotrones[.] 
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11. 
Carisbrook 
Blackheath 
Kent 
England 
March 14 [1891] 
Dear D' Polités 


I am about to ask a favour which I feel sure you will have no objection to grant. I 
am engaged on a new Monthly Magazine to write notices of Greek periodicals. You 
know full well that I have the Eotía and M" Damberges sends me the "Eff8opag [sic]. I 
have reviewed both the current numbers of these magazines which will appear in 
April.°° Now I want to prepare notices of some other periodicals for the May number, 
and if you could help me by asking the Editor of any historical or scientific magazine to 
forward me a number [of] the latest one out, I should be very grateful. I have written to 
the Editor of the Aóyoc?! to this effect and would have written myself to others if I had 
known of them. They must be magazines not newspapers. I will send you a copy of 'the 
Ladder' when out. I am sure you will agree with me that any effort to spread the closer 
knowledge of the English peoples with Greek literature is desirable. 


Ever Yours faithfully 
E. M. Edmonds 
12. 
Carisbrook 
Blackheath 
Feb 10 [1893] 
Dear D' Polites 


I beg to thank you most warmly for your interesting pamphlet, which I value much. 
I am sending you by this post a n? of ‘Eastern & Western Review’, and a little tale I 
wrote for children at Xmas.°* I suppose your children can read English. 


60 See the column ‘Athenian periodicals’, in The Ladder 1/4 (April 1891) 255-6. 

61 The newspaper Aóyog was a religious paper covering general themes, published in Athens under the 
editorship of S. D. Philaretos for the period 1889-1905. An organ of the popular lay preacher Apostolos 
Makrakis and his followers, the newspaper advocated his views on the regeneration of 'Christian 
Hellenism’. It seems that Edmonds was unaware of Politis’ hostile relations with Makrakis’ circle and 
especially with Philaretos himself, who had angrily attacked him in 1884-5 for his 'anti-Christian' ideas. Cf. 
my introductory comments. 

62. See E. M. Edmonds, The History of a Church Mouse (London 1892). 
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What great sympathy all must feel at the present time for unfortunate Zante. How 
terrible is such an infliction! 
Again thanking you much 
I remain 
Yours faithfully 
E. M. Edmonds 


The mag ought to have been sent in Nov. I put it on one side & forgot it. 
13. Postcard 


recto 

D* G N[sic] Polités 
Athens 

Greece 


Postmarked: London MY13 93 


Verso 
Carisbrook 
Blackheath 
May 13 [1893] 
Dear M' Polites 


I regret to say that the n? of Eastern & W. Review containing ‘Quaint Customs in 
Rural Greece’®? is out of print and all my efforts to procure a copy have been unavailing. 
Ihave however great pleasure in sending you the current number with my few words on 
poor Zante.°* 


Yours Ever sincerely 


E. M. Edmonds 
14. 
Carisbrook 
Blackheath 
May 4 [1896] 
Dear D' Polites 


I have been quite overjoyed at the great success of the Olympic games in which you 
took so great a part and thank you most warmly for the beautiful publication sent to 
me by your orders. I hope that you did not think my lines in the 'Academy' quite 


63 E. M. Edmonds, ‘Quaint customs of rural Greece’, The Eastern and Western Review 2/2 (July 1892) 
115-22. 

64 E. M. Edmonds, ‘The flower of the Levant: Zante’, The Eastern and Western Review 3/5 (May 1893) 
341-6. 
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unworthy of the Marathonean victory.°° They were struck off red hot as it were as they 
had to appear directly whilst the feeling was fresh. M* Gennadius liked them and others 
thought they were just enough without any undue exaggeration. Of course I think that 
they are not nearly good enough, but I am never satisfied with anything I do, but I can 
but give of my best, though that best is but poor. 

It was a sad cloud following so soon upon victory to have the city in mourning for 
her great statesman[,] for whatever difference of opinion may exist, Trikoupis was a 
great man:°° but grief follows, or treads closely upon the heels of joy, in this life. 

Please accept my congratulations for the success of the Games & Believe me 


Ever Yours sincerely 
Eliz. M. Edmonds 


15. 
Carisbrook 
Blackheath 
May 14 [1898]°” 
Dear D' Polites 


Allow me to thank you as the President of the Parnassos for the Annual Report, 
that you have so kindly sent me. I think that this year’s Emetnpic exceeds in interest 
those that have gone before. Being much interested in all matters connected with the 
Greek church I read the papers bearing references to it with much pleasure and profit. 

I think dear D* Polites that we may now rejoice together over the improved aspect 
of Greek affairs. Much of course remains to be accomplished, and there are many pessi- 
mists who will always look on the cloudy side, but as I have never despaired in the hour 
of your greatest peril, I shall not begin to do so now. 


Ever believe me 
Faithfully Yours 
Elizabeth M. Edmonds 


65 The games, held in Athens from 6 to 15 April 1896 (25 March to 3 April by the Julian calendar), were 
the first modern Olympic Games. For Edmonds's poem see Elizabeth Mayhew Edmonds, ‘Original verse: 
Runners from Marathon (490 B.C. and April 10, 1896, A.D.)’, The Academy 1250 (18 April 1896) 324. 
Photographs of this letter are published in O NikóAaoc T. IHoAírgc, 1, 399 and II, 1164-5 (Appendix). 

66 Charilaos Trikoupis, who served as prime minister of Greece seven times from 1875 until 1895, died in 
Cannes on 11 April/30 March 1896. 

67 The letter was most likely written in 1898. The monthly journal Iapvacoóg (1877-95) issued by the 
Parnassos Literary Society was replaced by the annual publication Exergpíg (1896-1917). The second 
volume of Exernpic appeared in March 1898 (see the announcement in the newspaper To Aotu, 16 March 
1898, http://invenio.lib.auth.gr/record/97565?In=es) and contains the annual report of the president of the 
society N. G. Politis for the year 1896-7. Timoleon A. Argyropoulos succeeded Politis as president in Sep- 
tember 1897. See "Ex0eoig tov nenpoyuévov vid tov ZvAAóyou katé to AB’ ÉTOG TNG OVOTÁOEWG QVTOÚ 
(1896-1897) (Ipoedpeta N. T. HoAitov)’, Enernpic 2 (1898) 329-43. 
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16. 
Carisbrook 
Blackheath 
July 1% [1898] 
Dear D' Polites 


Will you kindly give M" Lawson, a young student in folk-lore, a few hints that may 
be useful in enabling him to prosecute his researches in Greece. Any advice from so great 
an authority as yourself would be most invaluable to him and would save him much loss 
of time. 

I take this opportunity of thanking you for the volume of ETOF B of the reports of 
PAPNAXXOX [sic] and for various papers of your own received at different times, and 
remain as ever 


Yours most sincerely 
Eliz. M. Edmonds 


17. 
Carisbrook 
Blackheath 
SE 
England 
[190-] 
Dear D' Polites 


I write a few lines of thankful joy in discovering that in the late disastrous fire at our 


house to which we ourselves almost fell as sacrifice, among the many treasured books 


that were destroyed, your most erudite and justly valued volume "Ilapoyitov ^? was 


preserved. 

I am sorry to say that your kind congratulations on my Golden wedding"? as well 
as the diploma of my admission as Honorary member into the Parnassos were amongst 
the many papers and MSS. that perished in the flames.” 


68 Pirodroyucds ZóAXoyoc Iapvaocoóc, Exetnpic 2 (1898), which appeared in March of that year. 

69 N. G. Politis, MeAérat mepi rov piov kai tg yAdoons rov eAAnvikoó aov: IHapowíai 4 vols (Athens 1899- 
1902). 

70 Elizabeth née Waller married Augustus Robert Edmonds on 15 December 1849, thus making 1899 their 
golden anniversary. See S. Assinder, ‘Edmonds, Elizabeth Mayhew (bap. 1821, d. 1907), Oxford 
Dictionary of National Biography, Sept 2015 [http://www.oxforddnb.com/view/article/107349, accessed 4 
Feb 2017]. 

71 It is quite probable that Edmonds's correspondence with Greek writers was destroyed in this fire, which 
might explain why Assinder, ‘Greece’, 11, found ‘no record of the fate of her correspondence.’ 
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My husband joins with me in wishing the happiness and success of yourself, your 
family[,] your country, and the Society in which you are interested and believe me 
Ever Yours most sincerely 
Elizabeth Mayhew Edmonds 


18. 
Carisbrook 
Blackheath 
[S' John R.: struck out] 
9:72 


an. 16/29 X. '03 


Dear D' Polites 

May I so far presume upon past kindness as to ask you a few questions relative to 
the policy of your dear country. A friend of mine is going to lecture upon ‘Greece’ on 
the 15° November (‘The political systems of the world’). I have promised to help her in 
preparing her lecture. Will you kindly tell me if 1. Education is still free[?] 2. If there is 
Conscription? 3. Universal suffrage? and give me a few notes that will be useful in bring- 
ing the present state of Greece before an audience who meet to learn from a series of lec- 
tures how to acquire through descriptions of their history & modes of government a 
more sympathetic feeling to [cancelled word] and with [sic] foreign countries with a 
view to promote international amity. 


Believe me 
Always Yours faithfully 
Elizabeth M. Edmonds 
19. 
Carisbrook 
Blackheath 
England 
23 Feb [1906] 
D[ea]r D" Polites 


It is long since I heard from you, and very many things have occurred since the time 
when you wrote your kind congratulations upon the golden wedding of myself and my 
adorable husband. You then wished that we might see a diamond wedding. Well, at one 
time I thought it might be but I hardly desired that it should be [,] as at a diamond with 
increase of infirmities Joy can never be present. We were not however destined to have a 
diamond wedding. God decreed otherwise. My dear husband never really recovered 
from a sharp attack of influenza in 1902, but he enjoyed his life, gardened, and exerted 
himself to the utmost to make home gladsome & bright, but was frequently obliged to 


72 Reading unclear. 
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remain a semi invalid. We enjoyed however our 55^ Wedding day on the 15" of last 
December, but though he was bright and compani[on]able as usual he declined soon 
after & passed away on the 24° January. I enclose a cutting from a local paper as per- 
haps you missed the notice in the Times and other papers. 

I still take a lively interest in Greek affairs. My darling husband shared my tastes. 
We had never worn spectacles and therefore could enjoy reading to the last. He was 
very enthusiastic in his youth and his bright loveable nature never became dimmed. 

I suppose you are still much concerned with your studies in Folklore. Hoping M^? 
Polites & your family are well I remain 


Ever sincerely yours 
Elizabeth Edmonds? 


20. 
Undated letter on decorated notepaper inserted in a small envelope with ‘D* Polites' 
written on it. 


Dear D' Polites 

A very happy Christmas to yourself and all who are dear to you with hearty wishes 
for a prosperous New Year, never forgetting the wider prosperity and peace of our 
beloved Hellas from 


Yours Ever sincerely 
Elizabeth Mayhew Edmonds 


73 Enclosed is a brief newspaper clipping recording the death of her husband, Augustus Robert Edmonds, 
and providing brief biographical information. 
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To the memory of my uncle Noyan Altinorak 


This article will attempt to offer the first literary analysis of the Dialogue with a Persian 
of Manuel II Palaiologos. Despite its rich theological and literary material, this work 
has largely been neglected by scholars. However, the Dialogue deserves to be studied 
for its literary merit and not merely as a historical source. After a brief overview of the 
contents and background of the Dialogue, this study will focus on its literary features, 
especially on the vivid character portrayal of the Ottomans and the emperor himself. 


Keywords: Manuel II Palaiologos; dialogue; Byzantine literature; Byzantine anti-Islamic 
treatises; Bayezid I 


In June 1391, just a few months after his accession, the Byzantine emperor Manuel II 
Palaiologos (1350—1425) was compelled to assist the Ottoman sultan Bayezid on a 
campaign. The campaign, which took place between June 1391 and January 1392, was 
directed against the Turkish emirates in the Black Sea region. Furthermore, sultan Baye- 
zid, who was bent on uniting the Anatolian territories under his rule, also intended to 
force Kadi Burhan-al-din, the Mongolid ruler of the Eretna emirate, to give up his 
designs on these lands. Thus, Manuel II left his capital on 8 June and spent several 
months fighting for the Ottomans. In his eight surviving letters from this campaign, 
Manuel complained about the difficulties of warfare, the harsh conditions of the Anato- 
lian topography, the scarcity of the provisions and the humiliation he felt at being 
obliged to serve his enemies.” Manuel declared to his correspondent and beloved former 
mentor Demetrios Kydones that Bayezid had significantly consolidated his power in 
Anatolia through the campaign — and in a twist of irony — he, the Byzantine emperor, 


1 The most detailed study of this campaign is E. A. Zachariadou, ‘Manuel II Palaeologus on the strife 
between Bayezid I and Kadi Burhan al-Din Ahmad', Bulletin of the School of Oriental and African Studies 
43 (1980) 471-81. This study also makes excellent use of Manuel’s letters from the period to illuminate the 
conquests that took place during the campaign. Henceforth, Zachariadou, ‘Strife’. 

2 See Letters 14 to 21 in The Letters of Manuel II Palaeologus, ed. and trans. G. T. Dennis (Washington, 
D. C. 1977). Henceforth, Manuel’s letters will be cited by their numbers. 
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had contributed to this Ottoman success.’ After the campaign, the Ottoman army 
retreated to Ankara to spend the winter there. In Ankara, the Byzantine emperor was 
hosted by a scholar of Islamic theology, a müderris, and spent many nights conversing 
with him about Christianity and Islam. It was based upon these conversations that Man- 
uel composed his famous Dialogue with a Persian.* 

Manuel’s decision to pen a lengthy literary/theological work based upon these con- 
versations is not a surprising one as he was a prominent writer of his period and a prolific 
one too. Although the majority of modern scholars mainly know Manuel’s letter collec- 
tion, his Funeral Oration and the Dialogue on Marriage with the Empress Mother (all of 
which have been translated into English), the remainder of Manuel’s oeuvre is not as well 
known.? However, in addition to these aforementioned works, the emperor also wrote 
poems, prayers, sermons, rhetorical exercises, orations, ethico-political works and theo- 
logical treatises. None of these have been translated into English, while some still remain 
unpublished.^ Thus, as an author, Manuel still largely remains a neglected figure. Despite 
the bulk and variety of his oeuvre, only a few of his works have been studied, and mostly 
for historical purposes, that is, in order to gain ‘information’ about the politics of the 
period and Manuel’s policies as emperor.’ While his writings indeed constitute invaluable 
sources for the study of the period, Manuel deserves attention not only as an emperor but 


3 The Ottomans conquered Osmancik and Kirkdilim: see Zachariadou, ‘Strife’, 477. For Manuel's 
remarks, Letter 19, lines 34—8, ‘avti tov rjpevépov xwóóvov Kai zóvov Kal ovxvàv &voopáctov, & noAAnv 
abt@ (Bayezid) xapeoynkévoua pont Kate cóv ToAEpiov xpnpocítov ópoAoyel...." 

4 The work has been edited twice, Manuel Palaeologus, Dialogue mit einem Perser, ed. E. Trapp (Vienna 
1966) and K. Fórstel, Dialoge mit einem Muslim, 3 vols (Würzburg- Alternberg 1993—96), with some minor 
emendations to the Trapp edition and with a German translation. As it is the more accessible version, the 
Trapp edition will be relied upon in this article. Henceforth, cited as Dialogue witb a Persian. Although the 
work consists of twenty-six dialogues, since the work is formed of consecutive dialogues and thus forms one 
coherent, unified work, I will refer to the text as Dialogue, and not Dialogues. 

5 Manuel Palaeologus, Dialogue with the Empress Mother on Marriage, ed. and trans. A. Angelou 
(Vienna 1991) and Manuel Palaeologus, Funeral Oration to His Brother Theodore, ed. and trans. 
J. Chrysostomides (Thessalonike 1985). Henceforth, Dialogue on Marriage and Funeral Oration. 

6 A list of Manuel’s complete oeuvre is given in Ch. Dendrinos, An Annotated Critical Edition (editio 
princeps) of Emperor Manuel II Palaeologus’ Treatise On the Procession of the Holy Spirit (PhD 
dissertation, University of London, 1996) 430-45. 

7 While his monograph on Manuel is a masterly historical study, John Barker also uses only some of 
Manuel’s works in order to retrieve information about the period, ignoring their literary aspects. See J. W. 
Barker. Manuel II Palaeologus (1391—1425): A Study in Late Byzantine Statesmanship (New Brunswick 
1969). Henceforth, Barker, Manuel II. Similar approaches to Manuel’s oeuvre can be seen in G. T. Dennis in 
his introduction to Manuel’s letters and The Reign of Manuel II Palaeologus in Thessalonica (1382—1387) 
(Rome 1960), as well as several articles by Stephen Reinert, collected in S. Reinert. Studies on Late 
Byzantine and Early Ottoman History (Farnham 2014). Finally, a recent PhD dissertation, F. Leonte. 
Rhetoric in Purple: the Renewal of Imperial Ideology in the Texts of Emperor Manuel II Palaiologos (PhD 
dissertation, Central European University, 2012), deals with imperial ideology in several of Manuels texts 
and discusses how Manuel attempted to proliferate political messages through his works and literary 
networks. 
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also as an author. His works are not only significant historical sources but are also fine 
specimens of Byzantine literature. In other words, Manuel’s works merit discussion as lit- 
erary artefacts. Among this vast oeuvre, the Dialogue with a Persian especially stands out 
as a remarkable literary work on account of several features. 

The exact composition of the Dialogue with a Persian is unclear, but evidence points 
to the years 1392-1399.’ As the work is quite long — 300 pages in modern editions — and 
as Manuel often revised his works extensively before their ‘publication’, it is quite possible 
that the work remained in progress for a long period of time, perhaps even several years. 
At any rate, the manuscript evidence indicates that it was completed by 1399, before Man- 
uel embarked on his celebrated journey to Western Europe (1399—1402). Thus, the work 
was composed at most within a few years span of the winter of 1391, when Manuel claims 
to have held the conversations with the müderris. The Dialogue is available in two edi- 
tions. The first one was published by Erich Trapp in 1966, while Karl Fórstel introduced 
some minor amendments to the Trapp version in 1993-1996, also providing a German 
translation of the entire work.'° The seventh dialogue has been respectively translated into 
English and German by Theodore Khoury, W. Baum and R. Senoner.'! 

The Dialogue acquired fame in 2006 when Pope Benedict XVI quoted a line from 
the seventh dialogue in his Regensburg lecture, relying on Khoury’s translation. How- 
ever, until now, the Dialogue has not attracted a lot of scholarly attention apart from a 
few exceptions. Erich Trapp worked on several linguistic aspects of the dialogue.” 
Michel Balivet has devoted an article to the identity of the müderris in the work, while 
two articles by John Demetracopoulos and Ioannis Polemis have dealt with some of the 
theological aspects of the work.'? Finally, in another article, Stephen Reinert deals with 
the müderris and Manuel’s representation of himself as the winner of the debates.'* 


8 In my doctoral dissertation, S. Celik. A Historical Biography of Manuel II Palaiologos (1350-1425) 
(PhD dissertation, The University of Birmingham, 2016), I have attempted to write a new biography of 
Manuel, focusing on him as an author and a personality. I have worked on the complete literary, 
philosophical and theological oeuvre of the emperor, arguing for his literary merit. I am currently preparing 
my dissertation for publication as a monograph. 

9 Dialogue with a Persian, * 55—6. 

10 See note 4 above. 

11 Entretiens avec un Musulman, 7e controverse, ed. and trans. Th. Khoury (Paris, 1966) and Kaiser 
Manuel II Palaiologos: Dialog Über den Islam und Erziebungsratschldge, trans. W. Baum and R. Senoner 
(Vienna 2003). 

12 E. Trapp, ‘Der Sprachgebrauch Manuels II in den Dialogen mit einem ‘Perser? Jahrbuch der 
Osterrreichischen Byzantinistik 16 (1967) 189-97. 

13 J. A. Demetracopoulos, ‘Pope Benedict XVI’s use of the Byzantine emperor Manuel II Palaiologos’ dialogue 
with a Muslim muteritzes’, Archiv für Mittelalterliche Philosophie und Kultur 14 (2008) 264-304 and 
I. Polemis, ‘Manuel II Palaiologos between Gregory Palamas and Thomas Aquinas’, in M. Knezevié (ed) The 
Ways of Byzantine Philosophy (Alhambra, CA 2015) 353-60. Henceforth, Demetracopoulos, ‘Pope’. 

14 S. Reinert, ‘Manuel II Palaeologus and his Müderris’, in The Twilight of Byzantium, eds. S. Ćurčić and 
D. Mouriki (Princeton 1991) 39-51, repr. in Reinert,’ Studies on Late Byzantine and Early Ottoman 
History (Farnham 2014) study IX. Henceforth, Reinert, ‘Müderris’. 
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Apart from these, despite its rich historical, theological and literary content, the Dia- 
logue is often discussed by merely repeating basic historical information found in other 
secondary literature.'? This article will attempt to discuss several prominent literary fea- 
tures of the work, especially focusing on Manuel’s self-representation and his portrayal 
of the Ottomans in the dialogue. As such, the article will attempt to offer the first study 
of the Dialogue with a Persian from a literary point of view. 

The Byzantine tradition of writing polemical treatises against Islam had emerged in 
the eighth century as a response to the rise of Islam, and can be traced throughout the 
centuries.'° Although the corpus of these works is large, some notable works include 
those of John Damascus (8" c.), Niketas Byzantios (9 c.), George Monachos (9'^ c.), 
Zigabenos (12" c.) and Niketas Choniates (12^ c). Byzantine anti-Islamic works had 
their roots in the Adversus Iudaeos literature, which were works written against Jews 
and Judaism. Like the Adversus Iudaeos texts, anti-Islamic works were not composed 
as comparative studies of Christianity and the opposing religion, but in order to utterly 
refute Islam and to vindicate Christianity. Thus, both the anti-Jewish and anti-Islamic 
texts were composed with the sole goal of establishing the superiority of Christianity. 

As in the case of the Adversus Iudaeos texts, anti-Islamic works could also be com- 
posed as dialogues, as a debate between a Muslim and a Christian, or between multiple 
collocutors. The debates would invariably end with the victory of Christianity. 
Although Byzantine authors discussed a variety of topics in these anti-Islamic works, 
ranging from the life of the Prophet Mohammed to the origins of Islam, polygamy and 
the authenticity of the Quran, Islam was never accurately represented. Instead, the 
authors would insert rather fanciful stories about Islam and its traditions. As such, 
the information offered by the authors of anti-Islamic works is not reliable and cannot 
be used to reconstruct Islam. Likewise, starting with John Damascus, several authors, 


15 Barker points out that he had not been able to consult the work at the time of the publication of his 
monograph, Barker, Manuel II, 97. For several references to the Dialogue, see A. Karpozilos, ‘Byzantine 
apologetic and polemic writings of the Palaeologean epoch against Islam’, Greek Orthodox Theological 
Review 15 (1970) 213-48; E. Trapp, ‘Quelques textes peu connus illustrant les relations entre le 
Christianisme et l'Islam', Byzantinische Forshungen 29 (2007) 437-50; M. Balivet, 'Rhomania byzantine et 
Diyar-1 Rum turc: une aire de conciliation religieuse (XIe-XVe siécles’)’, in M. Balivet (ed), Byzantins et 
Ottomans: relations, interaction, succession, (Istanbul 1999) 111-17; A. Ducellier. Chrétiens d’Orient et 
Islam au Moyen Age, VIle- XVe siecle (Paris 1966) 90-106; Ducellier, ‘L’Islam et les musulmanes vus de 
Byzance au XIVe siecle’, Byzantina 12 (1983) 95-134; E. A. Zachariadou, ‘Religious dialogue between the 
Byzantines and Turks during the Ottoman expansion’, in Religionsgesprdche im Mittlelalter, eds. B. Lewis 
and F. Niewóhner (Wiesbaden 1992) 289-304, repr. in Zachariadou, Studies in Pre-Ottoman Turkey and 
the Ottomans (Aldershot 2007) study II. 

16 The following discussion is based upon Trapp's introduction, Dialogue witb a Persian, *13—35; Th. 
Khoury. Les théologiens Byzantins et l'Islam: texts et auteurs (VIIIe-XIIIe siécles). (Louvain and Paris 
1969); A. Cameron, Arguing It Out: Discussion in Twelfth -Century Byzantium (Budapest 2016), especially 
120-35 (henceforth, Cameron, Arguing it Out) and A. Karpozilos, ‘Byzantine apologetic and polemic 
writings of the Palaeologean epoch against Islam’, Greek Orthodox Theological Review 15 (1970) 213-48; 
Th. Khoury. Polémique Byzantine contre l'Islam; VIIIe-XIIIe siècles. (Leiden 1972). 
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such as Niketas Byzantios and Zigabenos, also represented Islam not as a religion on its 
own right, but rather as a Christian heresy. Byzantine authors did not conduct in-depth 
studies of Islam and its various aspects but usually re-cycled the 'distorted' information 
found in earlier and contemporary anti-Islamic texts. As such, these texts did not engage 
objectively with Islam, but rather attempted to refute and sometimes even ridicule it. 

The tradition of Byzantine anti-Islamic literature did not emerge as an isolated 
genre but as a response to the rise of Islam and was closely connected with the increase 
in Byzantine-Muslim contacts. For instance, the Seljukid conquests and conversions to 
Islam in the twelfth century led to a great increase in the production of these texts. Simi- 
larly, in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, the rapid Ottoman conquests, increasing 
conversions to Islam and face-to-face contacts between the Christians and the Muslims 
again led to a proliferation of such anti-Islamic works. One such notable example is 
that of Gregory Palamas in the fourteenth century. When captured by the Ottomans, he 
held debates with the Ottoman audience on Islam and Christianity, later writing works 
based on these discussions." Most crucially, Demetrios Kydones, also the former 
teacher and a close friend of Manuel II, translated into Greek Ricoldo di Monte Croce's 
Contra Legem Saracenorum, an important anti-Islamic Latin treatise. Manuel IPs 
maternal grandfather John VI Kantakouzenos also wrote anti-Islamic works relying on 
this Greek translation of Ricoldo di Monte Croce’s Contra Legem Saracenorum.'® 
During the late fourteenth century and mid-fifteenth century, many people among 
Manuel’s literary circle, such as Makarios Makres and Joseph Bryennios, also wrote 
anti-Islamic works. '? 

Manuel’s Dialogue with a Persian fits in well with the broader framework of Byz- 
antine anti-Islamic works. Like them, it was composed not as a comparative study of 
Islam and Christianity, but as a refutation of the former. The majority of the topics dis- 
cussed by Manuel, such as the life of the Prophet Mohammed, polygamy, violence in 
religion and the Islamic perception of Trinitarian theology, were quite commonplace in 
other anti-Islamic works. As is the case for other such works, Manuel also does not rep- 
resent Islam accurately, but weaves many spurious stories into his discussions. Finally, 


17 Kantakouzenos' work, consisting of four apologies and four orations, is found in J. P. Migne, Patrologia 
Graeca 154, cols. 371—692 and Kydones' translation of Ricaldo di Monte Croce's Contra Legem 
Saracenorum in J. P. Migne, Patrologia Graeca 154, cols. 1035—1170. On Kantakouzenos' work, see also 
K. P. Todt, Kaiser Johannes VI Kantakouzenos und der Islam. Politische Realität und theologische Polemik 
im palaiologenzeitlichen Byzans (Würzburg-Altenberge 1991). See also W. Eichner, ‘Accounts of Islam’, in 
A. Cameron and R. Hoyland (eds), Doctrine and Debate in the East Christian World (Farnham 2011) 
109-72, 115, points out that Kantakouzenos' knowledge of Islam seems to be solely based on Kydones' 
translation of Ricoldo, and shows no dependence on earlier Byzantine anti-Islamic literature. 

18 See footnote 24 below. 

19 However, these works are dated later than the Dialogue with a Persian. See A. Argyriou. Macaire 
Makrés et la polémique contre l'Islam (Vatican City 1986) 239-330 for the treatise of Makres. See 
A. Argyriou, ' loon tod Bpvewviov peta tivos TIopanàitov AukAsÉic', Exetnpicg Eraipeíoag Bulavtivev Xzovóov 
35 (1966-1967) 141-95 for the dialogue of Joseph Bryennios. 
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as was the case with other anti-Islamic or Adversus Iudaeos dialogues, in Manuel’s 
work, too, Christianity utterly prevails. 

Although the Dialogue with a Persian does not show strong textual parallels or 
influences of the specimens of former anti-Islamic literature, the works of Kydones and 
Kantakouzenos were crucial to Manuel’s dialogue. It has been demonstrated that the 
work of Kantakouzenos relied very heavily on Kydones’ translation of Ricoldo. In turn, 
Manuel seems to have relied, to a degree, on Kantakouzenos’ work.?? Not only does 
Manuel’s discussion of the life of the Prophet Mohammed display remarkable similari- 
ties to that of Kantakouzenos, but also several textual parallels between the works can 
be attested concerning the discussions of pleasure, the arc of Noah, polygamy and vio- 
lence in Islam.*! Furthermore, the emperor also acknowledges Kantakouzenos’ work in 
the preface, recalling him as ‘our blessed grandfather the emperor’.”* Apart from Kanta- 
kouzenos, Manuel betrays only very few parallels with other anti-Islamic works.^? 
Instead, the emperor chiefly relies on the four gospels, the psalms and the Church 
Fathers in his arguments. As such, despite being part of the much wider anti-Islamic 
polemical tradition, Manuel’s dialogue does not display strong influences from the ear- 
lier Byzantine polemical writings, but stems from a new line of Byzantine treatises gener- 
ated by Kydones’ translation of Ricoldo di Monte Croce.** 

Albeit relying partially on Kantakouzenos, Manuel’s work differs from that of his 
grandfather through its richer content and wider scope of argumentation. The discussions 
in the Dialogue with a Persian are much more wide ranging: the nature of angels, para- 
dise, rationality in men and animals, the life of the Prophet Mohammed, Trinity, Chris- 
tology, icons and the lives of the apostles.*° For instance, although Manuel relies on 
Kantakouzenos and the Kydones translation of Ricoldo for the discussion of the Life of 
the Prophet, his own discussion is much more detailed and extensive.”° Similarly, the dis- 
cussions of rationality in men and animals, and icons are absent in Kantakouzenos and 
Kydones. Most importantly, several of the topics discussed by Manuel in the Dialogue 
with a Persian are not attested in any other work. In this regard, the most prominent 
theme is the discussion of the nature of the angels, where Manuel represents Islam as 
viewing the angels as mortal and corruptible — an argument attested neither in Byzantine, 
nor in Islamic sources. Other such topics are a tale of Enoch and Elias, the discussion of 


20 This has been studied in detail and demonstrated by Trapp, see Dialogue with a Persian, *66—86. For 
several textual parallels with Kantakouzenos, identified by Trapp, Dialogue with a Persian, 29, 33, 34, 51, 
52, 54, 79, 134. 

21 Dialogue with a Persian, * 66. 

22 Dialogue with a Persian, 6. ‘6 Beiótatos nano rjpiv, 6 návt &piotos Kai Oavpcotos Paotrete...' 

23 Once with Niketas Byzantios and a few times with John Damascus, see Dialogue with a Persian, 58 and 
195-6. 

24 Dialogue with a Persian, * 66. 

25 Dialogue with a Persian, *62—84, for an extensive summary of these discussions. 

26 Dialogue with a Persian, * 66. 
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rationality in animals and the so-called Islamic belief of Mohammed as the Paraklete.*” 
Therefore, although most of the topics in the Dialogue with a Persian were very common 
in the anti-Islamic literature, in a few instances, Manuel does introduce new discussions. 

Finally, unlike other specimens of the anti-Islamic polemical texts, the topics dis- 
cussed in the Dialogue with a Persian are not limited to the defence of Christian dogma. 
Manuel also touches upon other issues such as choice (xpoaípsoic), free-will, desire and 
the changeability of fortune; questions in which he displays a continuous interest 
throughout his lifetime. In the 1410s, these topics would constitute the central questions 
of his ethico-political works, namely the Foundations of Imperial Conduct and the 
Seven Ethico-Political Orations.** 

In the Dialogue with a Persian, while discussing Christianity, as mentioned above, 
Manuel draws upon the Byzantine theological and patristic literature. As such, his theo- 
logical arguments are not ‘original’. However, while Manuel cannot be considered a 
theologian of the calibre of John Damascus and his likes, it is also unfair to label his reli- 
ance on the existing theological literature as a sign of 'unoriginality'. It was on the con- 
trary, the norm to refer to the Fathers and other theological works; this was not 
perceived as 'unoriginality' by the Byzantines, but as operating within the framework of 
the theological traditions. Manuel's aim in composing the Dialogue was not to come 
up with new arguments but to produce a detailed apology of Christianity vis-à-vis Islam. 
Unlike the modern reader, the emperor's audience did not expect new arguments from 
the work. Finally, as Erich Trapp also pointed out, Manuel was a not a mere compiler, 
but added new dimensions to the polemic against Islam; as mentioned previously, the 
work does discuss several topics that are not attested in other works. 

The Dialogue with a Persian consists of twenty-six dialogues; the collocutors are 
Manuel II and the anonymous müderris. An audience made up of the müderris’ intellec- 
tual circle and Manuel’s entourage is also present, possibly along with some Ottoman 
individuals who wished to hear the discussions. Although the müderris is not named, the 
emperor describes him as an old scholar who had just arrived from Babylon. As he had 
recently arrived, he was greatly honoured amongst the Ottomans; the emperor claims all 


27 Dialogue with a Persian, * 86. 

28 Ihave discussed these aspects of Manuel's thought in my doctoral dissertation. See note 8 above. 

29 Furthermore, proposing new theological arguments could be dangerous. The author could be accused of 
‘innovating’ (katvotopia). For instance anti-Palamites such as Barlaam, and later Prochoros Kydones were 
accused of ‘innovating’ and condemned by the Church. On the other hand, Palamas, who had actually also 
raised new debates was accepted as producing valid arguments. See G. Podskalsky, Theologie und 
Philosophie in Byzanz. Der Streit um die theologische Methodik in der spátbyzantinischen Geistesgeschichte 
(14/15 Jhr.) (Munich 1977) 80—1. Another such case is Gregory of Cyprus, who had argued for an eternal 
manifestation of the Spirit by the Son and had thus raised a new point. However, as he had provided the 
Orthodox with a strong argument against the Latins, his interpretation was accepted as being valid. See A. 
Papadakis, “The Byzantines and the rise of Papacy: points for reflection (1204—1453)’, in M. Hinterberger 
and C. Schabel (eds), Greeks, Latins, and Intellectual History 1204—1500, (Leuven 2011) 19—42 and in the 
same volume, T. Kolbaba, ‘Repercussions of the second Council of Lyon (1274): theological polemic and 
the boundaries of Orthodoxy’, 43—68. 
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judges and teachers of Islamic wisdom hung upon his words. He was called mouteritzes 
(wovtepit@nc), which Manuel explains, was an epithet of precedence and honour. It thus 
can be concluded that the emperor’s collocutor was an Islamic theologian of high stand- 
ing. Throughout the dialogues, there are hints that he has command of both Persian and 
Arabic. Moreover the müderris is sometimes summoned by the dignitaries of Ankara, 
suggesting that he was held in great esteem. Finally, Manuel points out that he had two 
sons who were old and knowledgeable enough to aid their father in the debates.?? 

Based upon the above-mentioned information, Balivet has attempted to identify the 
Islamic scholar in question, suggesting Haci Bayram Veli and Semsettin Fenari as the 
two most likely candidates.?' Plausible and convincing as these hypotheses are, unfortu- 
nately as yet, it is not possible to reach a definitive conclusion. However, there is also no 
valid reason for being sceptical about whether this müderris actually existed and 
whether these conversations really took place. Although the emperor clearly expanded 
upon and modified the actual debates, the liveliness of the character portrayal and the 
existence of several discussions that are not attested in any other Byzantine or Latin 
source, such as the tale of Enoch and Elias, Mohammed as the Paraklete, the corruptible 
nature of the angels, the story of Ashoka and the column, make it likely that the conver- 
sations had indeed taken place.** Finally, the increasing contacts between the Byzantines 
and the Ottomans prepared the ground for such exchanges, the most prominent exam- 
ple being that of the aforementioned Gregory Palamas in the 1340s, who had held 
debates about Islam and Christianity with an enthusiastic Ottoman audience.** 

The Dialogue with a Persian is clearly modelled as a Platonic dialogue. Dialogue 
was a widespread and popular literary form in Byzantium throughout the centuries.?* 
Several prominent examples in this vast corpus are the works of John Damascus (8"" c.), 
Soterichos Panteugenos, Eustratios of Nicaea, Theodore Prodromos (all 12" c.), George 
Scholarios (15^ c.) and the two well-known satires, the Timarion (12^ c.) the Journey 
of Mazaris to Hades (15" c.).? Byzantine dialogues built on the heritage of Ancient 


30 Dialogue with a Persian, 5 and 8. 

31 M. Balivet, ‘Le soufi et le basileus: Haci Bayram Veli et Manuel II Palaéologue', Medievo-Graeco 4 
(2004) 19-31. 

32. Dialogue with a Persian, 86. 

33 See A. Philippides-Braat, 'La captivité de Palamas chez les Turcs, dossier et commentaire', Travaux et 
Mémoirs 7 (1979) 109-22. Henceforth, Philippides-Braat, ‘La captivité de Palamas’. 

34 A recent volume, A. Cameron and N. Gaul (eds), Dialogues and Debates from Late Antiquity to Late 
Byzantium (London and New York 2017), deals extensively with various types of dialogue in Byzantium 
and offers case studies of many prominent dialogues. Henceforth, Dialogues and Debates. For dialogue’ 
especially in the twelfth century, see Cameron, Arguing it Out, 10—52. 

35 Many of these works have been studied in Dialogues and Debates, see note 34 above. On the Timarion 
and Mazaris, see also D. Krallis, ‘Harmless satire, stinging critique: notes and suggestions for reading the 
Timarion', in D. Angelov and M. Saxby (eds), Power and Subversion in Byzantium, Papers from the 43rd 
Spring Symposium of Byzantine Studies, Birmingham, March 2010, (Farnham 2013) 221-45 and 
L. Garland, ‘Mazaris’ journey to Hades: further reflections and reappraisal’, Dumbarton Oaks Papers 61 
(2007) 183-214. 
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Greek and Hellenistic dialogues, the two most prominent models being Lucian and 
Plato. Furthermore, dialogue was frequently employed by Byzantine authors while com- 
posing works on complex philosophical and theological issues. Similarly, dialogue was 
a very popular stylistic choice in polemical texts composed against Jews, Latins, Arme- 
nians and Muslims. As such, the times in which philosophical and theological debates 
were most in evidence also witnessed an upsurge in the production of dialogues. Such 
an increase can be observed in the twelfth and fourteenth- fifteenth centuries when theo- 
logical debates were intensified both with the Latins and the Muslims.’ Thus, Manuel’s 
decision to compose an anti-Islamic treatise in the form of a dialogue was influenced by 
a well-established Byzantine dialogical tradition. Furthermore, as a literary form, dia- 
logue was flexible; it allowed authors to accommodate various discussions, interactions 
between the collocutors and sometimes even humour. In the Dialogue with a Persian, 
Manuel, too, relies on the dialogue form to blend theological discussions, amusing 
everyday life scenes and jokes between the discussants. 

While Byzantine authors imitated the Lucianic dialogue for satirical works, Plato 
would be the preferred model for theological and philosophical discussions, as is the 
case of Manuel’s Dialogue with a Persian. While composing dialogues modelled on the 
Platonic tradition, Byzantine authors could adopt Plato’s methods of philosophical 
inquiry and employ the Platonic dialogue model as a literary ploy, as well as combining 
both these aspects. In the Dialogue with the Persian, Manuel, too, employs the Socratic 
elentic method, that is, to guide and to refute the arguments of the opponent through 
questions.” However, although the emperor’s style of philosophical discussion resem- 
bles that of the Platonic dialogues, ultimately he chiefly employs the Platonic model as a 
literary ploy.?? The opening of the Dialogue with a Persian is not ex abrupto, but highly 
resembles the introductory scenes of the Platonic dialogues. Several Platonic dialogues 
start with a collocutor asking Socrates' opinion on a philosophical question, usually 
while they are sitting among a group of friends, be it in a symposion or near a fresh 
spring. Manuel's Dialogue, too, starts as the two collocutors and several other people 
are sitting by a fireplace after dinner, when the miiderris asks the emperor to satisfy his 
curiosity about Christianity. Furthermore, Platonic modes of address such as ‘a fieA- 
tiote’ or ‘®© &ya0€ are sprinkled throughout the entire work. Although at times the dis- 
cussions become long monologues on the part of Manuel, many quick 'question and 
answer' sections found in the text closely resemble the style of Plato. Finally, as in the 
case of many Platonic dialogues, the Dialogue with a Persian is in reported speech, mak- 
ing Manuel both a speaker and the narrator. The emperor, who seems to have truly 
appreciated Plato as an author, also wrote two other dialogues based on the Platonic 


36 Cameron, Arguing it Out, 64 and 132—33. 

37 For the depiction of Socrates in Platonic dialogues, see R. Blondell. The Play of Character in Plato's 
Dialogues (Cambridge 2002) 42-3, 185 and C. T. Brickhouse and N. D. Smith, Plato’s Socrates (New York 
1994) 3-16. 

38 For the uses of the Platonic dialogue by Byzantine authors as a literary ploy, E. Kechagia-Ovseiko, 
‘Plutarch’s dialogues: beyond the Platonic example’, in Dialogue and Debates, 8—19, especially 8—10. 
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model, the Discourse to Kabasilas (1387) and the Dialogue on Marriage with the 
Empress Mother (c. 1396).? However, the vividness, the flow and the lively character 
portrayal of the Dialogue with a Persian surpasses these two shorter works by far. 

The lively conversational style, the witty literary allusions and the representation of 
the characters in the dialogue arguably make the Dialogue with a Persian the most 
remarkable of Manuel’s works. While analysing the work one has to bear in mind that 
the emperor did not write it as a transcription of the conversations or as documentary 
evidence of his sojourn in Ankara. Therefore, one should not expect to find a depiction 
of ‘reality’ or an extremely faithful report of the debates that took place. First of all, this 
blurred line between ‘reality’ and fiction is prevalent in most of the other Platonic dia- 
logues in Byzantium; we cannot use these texts to reconstruct real life dialogues.*° Fur- 
thermore, while parts of these discussions in the Dialogue with a Persian may have 
indeed taken place, and some of the everyday life scenes Manuel scattered across the 
work probably did indeed stem from his actual experiences, the Dialogue with a Persian 
is mostly fiction; a fictionalized, modified and embellished version of the actual conver- 
sations. This is also plainly evident from Manuel’s representation of himself and Chris- 
tianity as the utterly prevailing side; the miiderris never makes a sound argument, 
quotes the Quran or another Islamic theology text. The painstaking and lengthy argu- 
mentations on Manuel’s part also indicate that the emperor expanded upon and modi- 
fied whatever actual discussions might have taken place. 

Its ‘fictional’ qualities should not detract from the value of the work but rather 
enhance it as a complex, multilayered literary work. First of all, producing a faithful, 
minutely accurate narration of the actual debates was not the purpose of the work; this 
was not Manuel’s intention. Instead, the emperor penned the Dialogue to produce a 
defence of his Christian faith vis-a-vis Islam, adding to the line of polemical treatises 
that were highly ‘fashionable’ among the literati of the period. There is nothing surpris- 
ing in the fact that Manuel, himself very much interested in theology, chose to join this 
intellectual trend; neither is it strange that he represented himself and Christianity as the 
winning side. What is remarkable is the style of the work as a lively Platonic dialogue, 
adorned with amusing anecdotes about the relationship between the emperor and the 
müderris. 

All these features of the Dialogue are a stark contrast to the styles of other such con- 
temporary theological treatises, even if they were also written in the form of a dialogue. 
For instance, there is no attempt at characterization in the anti-Islamic dialogue of Man- 
uel's contemporary Joseph Bryennios, while the latter's other dialogue with a Latin only 


39 The Discourse to Kabasilas is edited as Letter 67 in Manuel’s letter collection. On the dialogic aspects of 
the Dialogue on Marriage, see F. Leonte, ‘Dramatisation and narrative in late Byzantine dialogues: Manuel 
II Palaiologos on Marriage and Mazaris' Journey to Hades’, in Dialogues and Debates, 220—36. 

40 See P. Andrist, ‘Literary distance and complexity in Late Antique and early Byzantine Greek dialogues 
Adversus Iudaeos’, in Dialogues and Debates, 43—64, for this observation. For fiction in Byzantium, 
especially in hagiography, see Ch. Messis, ‘Fiction and/or novelisation in Byzantine hagiography’, in 
S. Efthymiadis (ed), The Ashgate Companion to Byzantine Hagiography, vol. 2 (Farnham 2014) 313-42. 
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has a brief exchange of greetings in the beginning, but still, has no real character por- 
trayal. Similarly, another member of Manuel’s literary circle, Demetrios Chrysoloras, 
authored a theological dialogue between the then deceased Demetrios Kydones, Neilos 
Kabasilas and himself. This work does have some attempt at characterization in the 
case of Kydones. In one instance, he is represented as lamenting his unpopularity and 
getting angry when refuted. However, apart from this brief instance, there is really no 
characterization of the collocutors; although the names of the speakers are indicated, 
their voices cannot be distinguished from each other.*! The dialogue of Gregory Pala- 
mas, also based on real experiences and actual debates like that of Manuel, also has no 
attempt at character portrayal.** However, in his own work, Manuel seems to have 
attempted to enhance the literariness of his dialogue, engaging his audience by delight- 
ing them with his character portrayals and the witty anecdotes he scattered across the 
work.*? On the basis of its vivid character portrayal and other literary features, it can 
be argued that the Dialogue with a Persian is a notable and distinct work in Late Byzan- 
tine literature. 

The two chief collocutors in the work are Manuel and the müderris, with occa- 
sional remarks from the audience. Unsurprisingly, it is Manuel who emerges as the 
undisputed winner of each debate; Christianity is continuously vindicated against Islam. 
Moreover, while Christianity is expanded upon, Islamic theology is not really discussed 
in detail; the müderris does not even once quote the Quran or refer to the opinions of 
Islamic scholars. Thus, the emperor very openly represents himself as the intellectually 
superior party. Moreover, the müderris and the Ottoman audience are represented as 
acknowledging Manuel’s intellectual superiority. It is the müderris who first approaches 
the emperor to converse, claiming that he had never met with a Christian who could 
completely satisfy his curiosity. This serves as a hidden eulogy for Manuel, who albeit 
graciously tried to decline the offer, will shortly do what all the others failed to do, to 


41 For the edition of the dialogue of Joseph Bryennios, see note 19 above. The dialogue with a Latin is 
found in Twonp Movayoð rob Bpvevviov, ed. E. Voulgares, 2 vols, (Leipzig 1768, Thessalonike 1991). See 
V. Pasiourtides. An Annotated Critical Edition of Demetrios Chrysoloras’ Dialogue on Demetrios Kydones’ 
Antirrhetic Against Neilos Kabasilas (PhD dissertation, University of London, Royal Holloway and Bedford 
New College, 2013), especially 28 for the editor’s comments. 

42 Palamas’ dialogue is edited in Philippides-Braat, ‘La captivité de Palamas’. 

43 Many of Manuel’s works were performed in a theatron, which can be traced through both internal and 
external evidence. Trapp raises the question whether the Dialogue with a Persian was performed or not, 
Dialogue with a Persian, * 54—5. I believe that Manuel must have intended it for wider circulation since this 
was his aim in his other works. Moreover, the prose rhythm of the Dialogue also suggests to me, that 
Manuel intended it to be performed in a theatron, as in the case of many of his other writings. Finally, there 
are frequent summaries and reminders of previous debates in the work, which again seem to be indicative of 
an oral performance, which would perhaps take place in several consecutive gatherings. For theatron in Late 
Byzantium see, I. Toth, ‘Rhetorical theatron in late Byzantium: the example of Palaiologan imperial 
orations’, in Theatron, Rhetorische Kultur in Spátantike und Mittelalters, ed. M. Grünbart (Berlin and New 
York 2007) 429-48. For a discussion of the performance of dialogues, see N. Gaul, 'Embedded dialogues 
and dialogical voices in Palaiologan prose and verse', in Dialogues and Debates, 184—202. 
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convince the miiderris of the worth of Christianity.** Throughout the dialogue, the 
müderris is represented as being the one who is excited and overjoyed by the debates, 
coming very early each morning to Manuel's chambers. He is moreover unable to sleep 
at night since he ponders the arguments with such intensity. He is depicted as being so 
enthusiastic about the emperor's conversation that he threatens to kill the roosters since 
they announce the arrival of morning, hence the end of the debate.^ The audience is 
also depicted as showering praise on the emperor; at one point some audience members 
even cling, albeit kindly, to Manuel’s cloak to prevent him from leaving.^ 

In contrast, Manuel is full of self-control concerning the debates, as graciously 
accepting to converse only in order to please and enlighten his host. While Palamas and 
Kantakouzenos also claim that they were approached by the Muslims and agreed to 
‘enlighten’ them, Manuels self-representation as a sought-after teacher of Christianity 
goes beyond these examples." The emperor neither shows any sign of excitement or 
passion concerning the debate, nor any curiosity about Islam. This great contrast 
between Manuel and the müderris serves to highlight the intellectual superiority of the 
emperor, as well as his ‘cultural’ superiority as a calm, restrained Christian freed from 
the almost childish excitement and curiosity of his Ottoman opponent. In the dialogue, 
Manuel adopts the role of Socrates.** He is the one who is approached to enlighten the 
collocutors and is clearly in control of the discussions. Like Socrates, all participants 
look up to him; employing sometimes the elenctic method, he undoes all counter argu- 
ments. Finally, significantly, Manuel represents himself as operating alone and unaided 
in the debates, while the müderris gets help from his two sons and the audience, even 
gathering in private to prepare in advance and switching to Arabic or Persian when they 
wish to discuss amongst themselves, so as to avoid being recorded by the translators. ^? 

While Manuel depicts the muiderris as a learned and amiable man, nevertheless the 
latter never succeeds in undermining the arguments of the emperor. His part of the dia- 
logue is also far shorter than that of Manuel. Indeed, in the preface, the emperor signifi- 
cantly refers to him as being ‘a lover of listening’ (pùńxoos), thus assigning the müderris 
a passive role even from the very beginning.°° When compared to the figure of Manuel, 
he comes across almost as a young student despite his white beard. In contrast to the 
cool demeanour of Manuel, the miiderris continuously blushes, is saddened by his 


44 Dialogue with a Persian, 8. ‘Kai Xpiotiavõv pév oddéow ovbdenanor’ évétvyxov, ot Aóyou te peteixov xad 
néipav TAVTHS TOOAUTHY eixov, WotE poi TL coqpéc, Kal otov Kv BovAoipny, Sbvacbat pte." 

45 Dialogue with a Persian, 250. 

46 Dialogue with a Persian, 119. 

47 See Philippides-Braat, ‘La captivité de Palamas’, 142—145. In his apology against Islam, Kantakouzenos 
also claims that he wrote his work upon the request of Meletios, a monk who had converted to Christianity 
from Islam and had sent him a letter. 

48 I believe that Manuel also represents himself as Socrates in the Discourse to Kabasilas. But it is the 
Empress Mother Helena who is given the role of Socrates in the Dialogue on Marriage. 

49 Dialogue with a Persian, 94, 190 and 212. 

50 Dialogue with a Persian, 4. 
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defeats and on one occasion, almost becomes tearful.°' Manuel also frequently accuses 
his opponent of ‘fleeing’ (poyeiv) when the latter tries to avoid answering the questions, 
sometimes openly declaring that it was not easy to defend himself against the emperor.°* 
Finally, at the very end of the work, the müderris professes a wish to visit Constantino- 
ple to get better acquainted with Christianity, which serves to highlight the triumph of 
the emperor over his opponent and of Christianity over Islam.” 

Manuel’s representation of the Ottomans in the work is nuanced. He does not 
depict the audience as stereotypical barbarians; he furthermore provides various hints 
about their daily life. Although he is depicted as being intellectually inferior to the Byz- 
antine emperor, the portrayal of the müderris does not correspond to the uncivilized 
barbarian portrait that one would expect to find in such a work. Instead, Manuel por- 
trays him as a learned, witty and amiable person. It is indeed possible to sense through- 
out the dialogue that, despite their religious differences, the emperor had enjoyed the 
company of his anonymous host. When the miiderris makes witty jokes, Manuel admits 
to being taken by these pleasantries and even endows his collocutor with the quality of 
urbanity (&oceiótnc), often ascribed to Byzantine literati.?* 

Significantly, when telling his brother Theodore, to whom the work was dedicated, 
that the müderris did not change his faith, Manuel admits that that was to be expected 
since he was so old and Islam was, after all, the faith of his forefathers.°° As such, the 
emperor displays a sensitive approach in the matter of faith and customs. Similarly, the 
Ottoman audience is depicted as being exceptionally tolerant during the religious 
debates, more so than Manuel himself, who at one point insults the Prophet 
Mohammed. It is only then that the müderris becomes angry and asks Manuel to use 
more considerate words. Notably, this is the only time the verb ópyíteo0ou is used in the 
entire work. Immediately after, in an intimate gesture, the müderris touches Manuel's 
knee and consoles him by saying that friends have great licence of speech.’ He himself 
is represented as being very respectful of Christianity, even claiming that Christ was his 
rather than the emperor's since the latter believed Christ was crucified, while Islam 
argued that he directly ascended to heaven. While Manuel uses this exchange to empha- 
size the müderris’ high regard for Christianity, it should not be considered as a purely 


51 Dialogue witb a Persian, 25, 35 and 106. 

52. Dialogue with a Persian, 65—6, 92, 198 for a few examples. 

53 Dialogue witb a Persian, 299. Reinert takes this wish as almost a conversion to Christianity, Reinert, 
‘Müderris’, 45—8. Yet, this should not be interpreted as leading to a conversion to Christianity since in his 
preface, Manuel explains to his brother Theodore that on account of his old age, his opponent clung to his 
faith like an octopus would cling to a rock, and would not relent. Dialogue with a Persian, 5. 

54 Dialogue with a Persian, 50, 190. 

55 Dialogue with a Persian, 5. "Tóv àvonoxt&tov yap, oc £owev, évopiCev civar, ei £v ovo PadvTaTH TO ypg 
Kai TH TiS PLOEWS napak THs ratpoas KBEiac ExoTain.’ 

56 Dialogue with a Persian, 71. "Toótov &xoboas 6 yépov fjxtevo pov TOV yovatov Kai xpoorjkew EpaoKe 
Tovs EK Priacg xpoOupovuévoug nepi Tov SiaAéyeoOar kai Tappnoia ypho8ar moAAH Kai, oig &v yvoiev, 


ovvoicovol. IIAr|v ac oióv te, cod Seroopat TOV Sakvovtwv dvopatwv petdeoOa.’ 
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literary portrayal since the direct ascension of Christ to heaven was indeed referred to in 
the Quran.°” 

From time to time, Manuel still highlights the ‘otherness’ of the Ottoman collocu- 
tors. This can be observed in the few instances where a member of the audience dis- 
agrees with Manuel. Notably, Manuel refers to the audience as theatron, 
contextualizing the debates in a Byzantine framework.?? Upon disagreement with the 
audience, the emperor characterizes the latter’s speech as ‘barbaric’.°’ Even in the pref- 
ace, after praising the character and the learning of the müderris, Manuel points out 
that both in character and in speech, he was nevertheless a barbarian.^^ He often 
accuses the müderris of subverting the taxis during the course of debates, highlighting 
that the Ottoman scholar could not really grasp this significant Byzantine concept.°! 
Similarly, in an amusing passage in the Dialogue, while Manuel tries to demonstrate the 
implausibility of Mohammed being the only one to announce his own coming as a 
prophet, without any hints from the Old and the New Testament or the former proph- 
ets, the following exchange takes place: 


'(Manuel) Was he the only one to do so, or do any of the prophets of old agree 
with him? 
And he (the müderris) replied: "It was he (adt6c) who said so.’ 


I said: “You could say he himself (adtétatoc), if you wish to allude to the 


Comedian.’ 
‘We’, he replied, ‘do not know the Comedian...’ 6? 


In Aristophanes’ Wealth, the deity Wealth, who has come down to earth, uses the word 
abtotatoc in an amusing scene where he desperately tries to convince the others of his 
identity.?? By alluding to Aristophanes and within the context of the Prophet’s self- 
acclamation, Manuel not only undermines but also ridicules the argument of his oppo- 
nent; a display of wit and urbanity that would be much appreciated by his Byzantine 
audience but significantly is lost on his Ottoman collocutor. The emperor seems to have 
used this particular exchange to highlight their ‘cultural’ difference, pointing out the 


57 Dialogue with a Persian, 146. Islam did indeed recognize Christianity and considered Christ to be a 
major prophet, while a sura of the Quran is specifically devoted to the Virgin Mary. 

58 Dialogue witb a Persian, 154—5, 188—9 and 241 for some examples of Manuel referring to the audience 
as the theatron. 

59 Dialogue with a Persian, 22 and 290 for two such instances. 

60 Dialogue with a Persian, 7. *... B&pBapoc Spas rjv... 

61 Dialogue with a Persian, 76, 89. 

62 Dialogue with a Persian, 54. ‘Kai tig vv npoqntóv taŭta Aéyeu Macped ó ńpétepos. Móvoc 1j Kat tivas 
Exov TOV n&Aot ovpQÜOeyyopévouc; Kai bc, “abtds” anexpivato. Hpdabec Sr xoi tò “adtdtatoc” Épriv, et cot 
doxei TO Kojukó yapiCopevoc. Ovx topev, égrjv, Tov Kopucov. óvrt È tHAtkobtw zpogrtr Serjoet ye paprópov 
kai ovvnyopwv;’ 


63 Aristophanes, Wealth, 83. 
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müderris’ lack of knowledge of Greek literature. For all his good qualities, this lack sets 
the müderris apart from Byzantine literati and shows his level of erudition to be lower. 

In addition to these depictions, Manuel allows glimpses into his life among the 
Ottomans, highlighting the hospitality of the müderris. In one particular instance, the 
emperor narrates how he had breakfast with the müderris on a cold and stormy winter 
morning: 


.. Someone from among his people came in carrying wood to light a great fire. 
He also brought a considerable amount of nuts and honey to us — such was 
the hospitality of the Persians. The old man, who pointed at these with his 
finger, started joking as on previous occasions: ‘I have came to you bringing 
arms, with which we shall scare away the present storm.’ And since I was 
pleased with those words, I said: “This is well thought of, we shall not be 
bothered by the snow while having breakfast.’ I sat down and partook in the 
offering, so that I did not dishonour the hosts and distributed all remainders to 
those standing nearby...°* 


The offering of nuts and sweets that the emperor describes was indeed a mark of hospi- 
tality; for instance, Ibn Battuta was also served nuts and sweetmeats by almost all his 
hosts in Turkish Anatolia.^ Manuel seems to have been intrigued by the Ottomans’ 
breakfast habits, which he takes care to distinguish from other meals by especially refer- 
ring to it as &piotov.°° Throughout the work, Manuel often refers to the Ottomans visit- 
ing him after having had breakfast. In one case, he conveys their eagerness by remarking 
that they had come even before the sun’s rays and even before having eaten anything, 
despite their custom of having breakfast before settling down to their tasks.°” While 
such references serve to enrich the setting of the work, Manuel seems to have taken par- 
ticular notice of the breakfast customs. 

Yet another such episode is the return of Manuel and his party from the hunt with 
their spoils, including some wild boars. When the müderris jokingly asks whether they 
could also feast on the game meat, Manuel replies similarly: 


64 Dialogue with a Persian, 50. ‘Tadta tovtov ped’ Hovis eiprkóroc eiońer tis TAV aro ELAG ve peyiotnv 
&vónjou stopàv ikavà koi kápva koi pé kopičov rjpiv (rowxóto. yàp tà £&vix tov IIepoóv). Tadta toivvv tà 
SaKtbA® pot dei~ac &pr] náv 6 yépov voic xpotépois TapanANota xaítov. "Hko cot kopíGov SAG, oig TOV 
EMLOVTA yeva &xocorjcopev. Kai rjoO0eig TH THV prpécov cKotTEi~w, TOLYAPOŬĞV KATAPPAKTÉOV EPHV, xa óc, 
ÖTOG EV TH &piot&v prj Taig vup&ot StevoxA@peba. KaBioas è Kai THV Eeviwv ónjápevoc, ócov EKEivous pr) 
ATYLHOAL, ETELTA TOIS MEPlEoTHKOOL MaVTa Oiéveuiar." 

65 Ibn Battuta, The Travels of Ibn Battuta: A.D 1325—1354, eds. C. Defremery and B. R. Sanguinetti, 
2 vols. (Cambridge 1962) 411, 428 and 432. 

66 See Oxford Dictionary of Byzantium, ed. A. P. Kazhdan, 3 vols. (Oxford 1991) 1, 170 for ariston in 
Byzantium, which is usually referred to as a morning meal as opposed to later meals. However, some 
authors used it in the sense of a generic meal. Here, the text makes it clear that Manuel refers to breakfast. 
67 Dialogue with a Persian, 120 and 231, for instance, 
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‘Of course’, I replied to him, ‘it is possible, if they wish to taste from all, since 
we cannot divide the game; this is not the custom for hunters.’ I said this in 
jest, and I will now explain the joke. Someone from our party had hunted a big 
and fat wild pig with his spear and unknown to anyone had concealed it in 
grass, while bringing it on horseback, so that he would not be subjected to 
many curses and abuses, and perhaps also blows, of those who could not bear 
even to see pigs...°° 


Manuel here is referring to Islamic dietary regulations that forbid the consumption of 
pork. This amusing exchange highlights the dietary and religious differences between 
the Byzantine party and their Ottoman hosts. Manuel also describes their Ottoman din- 
ner in detail: 


I got down from my horse and taking me by hand, the old man led me to the 
house, being hospitable in accordance with his customs. Torches had been lit, 
as well as a fire sufficient to combat the severity of winter. Near the fire, was a 
sizable bronze platter, full of winter fruits, adorned with bread loaves, which 


you recognize, those ones which are of a paper-like appearance (yaptoetdeic) 
and are badly baked...5? 


Manuel here is describing the custom of eating around a round bronze platter called 
sini, which functioned as a dining table.” The bread loaves that the emperor described 
seem to be the Turkish flatbread, with which both he and his brother Theodore were 
already familiar, thanks to their participation in Ottoman campaigns.’' In order to 
describe this bread, the emperor seems to have coined a new word, yaptoeidec. Signifi- 
cantly, Manuel strongly hints that he did not like this bread; it was badly baked. While 
it is possible that Manuel did indeed dislike the flatbread, his negative 


68 Dialogue with a Persian, 190. Kàyo tabtov éxetvo noiðv Kai, par’ eEeotw, elmov, ei TavtOV EOEATomtev 
anoyevoacBa, o088 yàp TH èv pEepiCerv, và è pr) Oepuròv Onpataic. Todto 88 eimov maiCeov, trjv 88 soa dy 
AéEw. Kárnpov tis TOv rjuevépov péyav te Kai miova oqóópa SOPATL TOV KATEVEYKMV prjóevóg TLVOG ovveibótoc 
ovppEetoder xópto &A(ac, óc &v prj nrò tøv pun8é BAémew yoipovg aveyopévwv ovyvac aApac xoi 
TponnrAaktopovs, cvxóv 88 kai zÀryàc SéEato, ExdpiCev Eq’ inmov.’ 

69 Dialogue with a Persian, 190. “Hdopévov obv ravtwv to to yépovtos Ady (&oteios yep Tig ES0Eev eivor) 
katéßnv evObce tod innov Kai tis xeipóc pe Aofópevoc ó npeoßpútng rjyev emi tòv oikov éemtyping Eeviowv. 
A&8ec obv Hoav rjupévoa kai xóp ikavov yewdvoc £A£yxew Sppbtnta Kal mpd abt tt oKedos YaAKodv ob 
OLIKpOv, yépov pèv ózopóv TOLTWV Š THV xeeEpiov, Exov 68 xoi &prouc, oüc oio0a, Tobs xoprotióeic Exeivous 
kai KAKOS OUTHHEVOVG...’ 

70 Bertrandon de la Brocquiére also describes a sini, calling it ‘un pié de rondeur’, while describing his own 
meal among the Ottomans, which consisted of bread, cheese and fruit, Bertrandon de la Broquiére. Le 
voyage d’outremer de Bertrandon de la Broquiére. ed. Ch. Schafel (Paris 1892) 89. 

71 When Manuel says ‘the bread loaves, which you recognize’, he is directly addressing Theodore, to whom 
the work was dedicated. 
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description of it could also serve to debase Ottoman baking, thus implying a culinary 
and hence ‘cultural’ inferiority on the part of the Ottomans.” 

Another important Ottoman figure in the Dialogue witb a Persian is sultan Bayezid, 
against whom Manuel seems to have had a personal hatred on account of his character. 
Bayezid, who became the Ottoman sultan in 1389, had many face-to-face contacts with 
Manuel. The Byzantine emperor had accompanied him on a campaign previously in 
1390, but no details of Manuel’s experiences of this earlier encounter are known. 
However, during this campaign of 1391-1392, Bayezid figures prominently in Manuel’s 
letters, where he is depicted quite negatively. The emperor complains how he and the 
other Christian lords were forced to attend drinking parties in Bayezid's tent, lamenting 
that the cups of wine only filled him with more sorrow. "^ After the campaign, in 1394, 
the two rulers would meet in Serres. Manuel would later claim in the Funeral Oration 
that in Serres, Bayezid had intended to murder him. In 1394, right after the Serres meet- 
ing, Manuel would not obey Bayezid's summons, thus triggering the blockade of Con- 
stantinople by the Ottomans (1394-1402). Upon Bayezid's defeat by Tamerlane in 
1402, and his subsequent death, Manuel would compose a psalm and ethopoiia, liter- 
ally celebrating his death. "^ As such, it can be said that Manuel and Bayezid had a 
deeper, more personal relationship of hate that transcended one that could be expected 
to exist between a Byzantine emperor and an Ottoman sultan. 

In Manuel's works, Bayezid makes appearances as a rash, irrational and volatile 
man. While these portrayals conform to the topoi about the Ottomans, Manuel’s 
detailed and extremely hostile depictions of Bayezid stand out from those of other sul- 
tans, such as Murad I and Mehmed I, with whom Manuel also had prolonged personal 


72 It has been noted by several scholars that a negative description of foreign food could serve to emphasize 
the cultural inferiority of the consumers vis-à-vis the Byzantines. See P. Tuffin and M. Mc Evoy, 'Steak à la 
Hun: food, drink and dietary habits in Ammianus Marcellinus', in W. Mayer and S. Trziconka (eds), Feast, 
Fast or Famine: Food and Drink in Byzantium (Brisbane 2005) 69-84; C. Galatariotou, ‘Travel and 
perception in Byzantium’, Dumbarton Oaks Papers 47 (1993) 221-41 and T. Kolbaba. The Byzantine 
Lists: Errors of the Latins (Urbana 2000) especially 150. 

73 See Barker, Manuel II, 81—2, and S. Reinert, 'The Palaiologoi, Yildirim Bayezid and Constantinople: 
June 1389-March 1391', in J. S. Langdon et al., (eds), To Hellenikon: Studies in Honor of Speros Vryonis 
Jr., 2 vols (New Rochelle, NY 1993) I, 289-365, repr. in Reinert. Studies on Late Byzantine and Early 
Ottoman History (Farnham 2014) study IV, 331—32. 

74 Letter 16, lines 98—104. ows yàp pirotynoiav mpomteiv név e0éret Kal PicecBat nodoù Tod olvov 
éppopnOrvou Sià xpoctrjpov ce Kal EKNWPATOV XPLOSV NAVTOSAMAV, toóroic KATAKOMICELV oiópevog tr]v EE OV 
eiprjkoqiev GOvpiav, SV Ov, &v ei xod eb06p1 ovv, &víoc &v &xArpoopunv." 

75 Doukas. Historia Byzantina, ed. V. Grecu (Bucharest 1958) 76-7 and Laonikos Chalkokondyles. The 
Histories, ed. and trans. A. Kaldellis (Cambridge MA and London 2014) 132-33. See also N. Necipoglu. 
Byzantium between the Latins and the Ottomans: Politics and the Society in Late Empire (Cambridge 2009) 
31. 

76 These two works are found in E. Legrand, Lettres de l'empereur Manuel Paléologue (Amsterdam 1962) 
103-104. Barker, Manuel II, 513—5, for English translation. 
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contact.” Furthermore, Bayezid’s portrait as a volatile and aggressive person is also 
partially confirmed by the Ottoman chroniclers, such as Asikpasgazade and Neşri. While 
these chronicles were written much later than Bayezid’s reign, and tended to criticize the 
sultan on account of his defeat at the Battle of Ankara and his deviation from the gazi 
norms, it is still significant that they exhibit parallels with Manuel’s portrayals.”* In the 
Dialogue, Manuel refers to Bayezid’s nickname Yildirim, meaning thunderbolt, as xep- 
avvoc. He claims that the sultan received this epithet because of the swiftness of his evil 
actions.” As a criticism, Manuel constantly refers to the immoderate love of hunting of 
the sultan. The only full description of Bayezid in the Dialogue is an extremely black, 
almost demonic, portrait: 


As an extraordinary snow fell and it was very cold, the satrap was confined at 
home. Being bereft of his customary hunt because of the severity of the storm, 
he was greatly vexed and resembled a madman. Since he could not comfort his 
soul which thirsted for murdering people, with animal blood, he thence drank 
at home, lashing out his anger on those who had by ill-fortune, offended him 
ever so slightly (perhaps not so slightly), sometimes insulting them and uttering 
blasphemies, sometimes using his sword. It seemed that, he was not able not to 
say or not to do something evil.*° 


This description of Bayezid stands in stark contrast to the portrayal of the müderris, 
especially since the scene that immediately follows the sultan's depiction is that of the 
müderris bringing in breakfast to Manuel amidst a flurry of witty jokes. Moreover, 
Manuel’s host expresses his delight in the fact that the storm had prevented the emperor 
from accompanying the sultan to the hunt; he can have Manuel to himself.*! Through- 
out the Dialogue, the miiderris and the audience are represented as siding with Manuel 
against their own sultan, openly declaring their displeasure when the former is sum- 
moned to the hunt, as well as criticizing the immoderation of Bayezid. On one occasion, 


77 For several such instances see, Funeral Oration, 132—40, Dialogue on Marriage, 98—101 and Letters 14 
and 16. 

78 Asikpasazade. Âşıkpaşazâde Tarihi (1285—1502), ed. N. Öztürk (Istanbul 2013) 95, and Neşri. Kitâb-ı 
Ciban-nimá, eds. F. R. Unat and M. A. Köymen, 2 vols. (Ankara 1949—1957) 333. Henceforth, 
Asikpasazade and Neşri. For the fifteenth-century biases of the chroniclers, see C. Kafadar. Between Two 
Worlds (Berkeley and Los Angeles 1995) 60-90, and H. Lowry. The Nature of the Early Ottoman State 
(New York 2003) 24-8. 

79 Dialogue with a Persian, 17, *...xóv viv Xpiotiavoic émiceipevov Epvoe TOV kepavvòv KAAOLPEVOV EK THIS 
IoEbtnt0¢ tõv xaxóv.' For Bayezid see, H. İnalcık, ‘Bayezid I’, in The Encyclopedia of Islam, eds. H.A.R 
Gibb, J. H. Kramer, E. Levi-Provencal and J. Schact, vol. 1(Leiden, 1986) 1117-1119. 

80 Dialogue with a Persian, 50. ‘Nigetod 5é &&uoíov yeyovotos Kai Wbxous Sti nAeiotov EIPKTO TE EV TO oiko 
ó capi Kai THs EiwOviac Emi và Orto EEdSOU otepópevos TH TOD xeuióvoc SpIUTHTL oqóópa te £Óvoqópet 
Kai Hatvopéeve EOKEL, Kai Exel pT] aiao Onpiwv mapEepveito trv én’ AVOPwmOvS eto qovóoav Yoxýv, &kévov 
rov Tov Ovpov olkot zívov Eni Tobs ook &yaOr] twi THYT ojuxpóv TL TPOOKEKPOUKOTASG ADT (iows SE OvdSE 
cpukpóv) TH pèv gc PaALGO’ KBpiwv Kai pXaoqonpóv, xfj Sé ohp StepyaCopevoc (0088 yàp, óc £otev, olos T 
TV pì obyi KaKdc rj Aéyetv rj ztoieiv).' 
81 Dialogue with a Persian, 121. 
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the müderris even encourages Manuel to find an excuse not to go, effectively suggesting 
disobedience to his own ruler. While these protests of the Ottomans emphasize their 
high regard for Manuel’s company, the Ottoman audience is significantly nevertheless 
represented as disapproving of their sultan.** 

In another such instance in the Dialogue, the emperor strongly contrasts the miider- 
ris and his circle with the pleasure-loving court of the sultan: 


... the daily hunt, the enjoyment of the dinner which follows the hunt, the crowd 
of mimes, choirs of flute players and singers, an entire nation of dancers, the 
sound of cymbals, the roaring laughter accompanying this immoderation (tò 
&xpoccov)... All these are sufficient to fill the soul with foolishness... 


I do not see you (the miiderris) having breakfast or dinner with those who are 
considered to be the happy (tots evdaipovacs) people amongst you. Those 
people sleep, then eat once more as if in a vicious circle, their life is one of 
laziness and luxury, which is not suitable to men at all...°° 


Yet at another point, the emperor again refers to the difference in the lifestyles of these 
two factions, when he remarks that the müderris and his circle are seeking the perfect 
(eùteàñ) and the simple (aéprttov) life in order to pursue a life of philosophy.** While 
the representation of these two parties can be seen within the context of a general juxta- 
position of a life of philosophy and pleasure, it seems to have been influenced by Nico- 
machean Ethics, a work in which Manuel displayed a life-long interest. Aristotle’s 
Nicomachean Ethics was a popular work among the Byzantine literati, widely read and 
commented upon.** Manuel displays a particularly strong interest in this work as his 
Foundations of Imperial Conduct and Seven Ethico-Political Orations are solidly based 
upon Nicomacbean Etbics. Moreover, some other works by Manuel, such as the Dis- 
course to the Thessalonians, the Panegyric to John V and the Funeral Oration, also can 
be interpreted as betraying such an influence.?? As such, it can be argued that the Nico- 
machean Ethics had greatly influenced the emperor's literary and philosophical work. 


82 Dialogue with a Persian, 50, 120, 124—5, 250. 

83 Dialogue with a Persian, 121. 'Obkovv ov8’ éxeiva mapadpopetv Sei trv ped’ hpépav Orjpav, trjv nepi tà 
Öeinva peta vara SL&XvOLV pípiov Te óxAouc kai ADANTOV ovotrýpata Kai xopods K5ovtwv kai &vrj ópynotóv 
Kal ro xopfóAov koi TOV perà TOV Gkpocov MpomETH yéAcoro, OV òiya ikave trjv wWuyr|v àgpooóvng 
&pAfjoaL... OSE yàp OP ye ón&c &plotw pv Seinva cvvantovtas Kath ye Tos èv ópiv evdaipovac civar 
vopiCopévouc, Tavti 68 ad Üzvoig kåkeivovs név &ploto kaðárep £v kóki BadiGovtac, óc civat oqiot tr]v 
Cary év apyig Kai xM avdpaow ovdapd¢ zpoornkobor|. 

84 Dialogue with a Persian, 65. 

85 For Aristotelian ethics in Byzantium, see C. Barber and D. Jenkins (eds) Medieval Greek Commentaries 
on the Nicomachean Ethics (Leiden 2009), especially L. Benakis, ‘Aristotelian ethics in Byzantium’, 63-9; 
K. Oehler, ‘Aristotle in Byzantium’, Greek, Roman and Byzantine Studies 5.2 (1964) 133-46. 

86 In all these works, Manuel relies on ideas and concepts found in the Nicomachean Ethics, such as the two 
categories of voluntary and involuntary actions, choice (xpoaipecic), eudaimonia, the importance of 
moderation and the various ways of life. For the impact of the Nicomachean Ethics on the Seven Ethico- 
Political Orations, see C. Kakkoura, An Annotated Critical Edition of Emperor Manuel II Palaeologus’ "Seven 
Ethico-political Orations" (PhD dissertation, The University of London, Royal Holloway, 2013) 42-3. 
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Manuel’s criticism of the sultan and his court in the Dialogue with a Persian is 
grounded in their immoderation, which is a crucial vice in Aristotelian ethics since Aristo- 
tle argues that virtue can be achieved by acting moderately with respect to everything.*” 
In his future ethico-political works, Manuel, too, would put great stress on moderation, 
especially in reference to Nicomachean Ethics. In another instance in the Dialogue, an 
Ottoman in the audience is depicted as criticizing Bayezid for his immoderation in hunt- 
ing, pointing out that the hunt is good only if practiced moderately.** Moreover, Manuel 
seems to be using eudaimonia here not in the general sense of happiness but as the philo- 
sophical concept of true well being, of reaching the highest form of contentment and ful- 
filment in life.’ According to Aristotle, eudaimonia would be perceived differently by 
different individuals, who would then choose to follow different life styles in order to 
achieve it; again ideas adopted by Manuel in his own works. Two life styles stand out in 
Aristotle, one being the Life of Pleasure (Bios &moAavotikdc) and the other Life of Con- 
templation (Bios 0&opruxóc), respectively the basest and loftiest forms, with the latter 
leading to true eudaimonia.?? Here, Manuel's depiction of the Ottoman court, of those 
who are supposed to be evdcaipovac, seems to be corresponding to the Life of Pleasure, 
while the müderris and his circle seem to have been represented as attempting to pursue 
the Life of Contemplation.” Thus, Manuel seems to have relied on an Aristotelian frame- 
work while contrasting these two factions, unsurprisingly identifying with the scholars. 

The criticism of Bayezid by the miiderris and his circle serves to further highlight 
their sympathy for Manuel vis-à-vis the deeply flawed sultan; the emperor is represented 
as being held in higher esteem by the Ottomans than their own sultan. Yet, while these 
depictions are literary representations fashioned by the emperor, they should not be dis- 
missed. Although they have a negative bias towards Bayezid, it is still significant that 
the Ottoman chroniclers also depict him as a pleasure loving man, also adorning their 
narratives with tales of his volatility. Nesri calls him tiz-nefes, volatile, while an anony- 
mous chronicle refers to Bayezid's wrath. In addition, both Neşri and Asikpasazade nar- 
rate a curious episode. Becoming angry at the kadis, the judges, Bayezid ordered all of 
them to be burned alive, but then was persuaded otherwise on the grounds that they 
were scholars.?? 


87 Aristotle, Nicomachean Ethics, II, ii and vi. 

88 Dialogue witb a Persian, 94. 

89 Eudaimonia was a philosophical term signifying a perfect state of well-being attained through virtue and 
reason, While eudaimonia was generally used by historians and the panegyrists to refer to mere 'good 
fortune'/‘prosperity’, in his ethico-political works, Manuel discusses eudaimonia in reference to Aristotelian 
Ethics, as a perfect state of well-being through virtue. Thus, for Manuel, eudaimonia did not mean mere 
‘good fortune’ or ‘happiness’. See also Aristotle, Nicomachean Ethics, I, vii, 9—16. 

90 Aristotle, Nicomachean Ethics, I, vii, 4—9; I, iv, 5—6; X, vi—vii. 

91 See also Manuel’s Address from a Benevolent Ruler to his Subjects, which has a similar depiction of the 
Life of Pleasure, J. P. Migne, Patrologia Graeca 156, cols 562—564. 

92 Neşri, 363. An anonymous chronicle refers to his anger as ‘gayet gazapli idü', (‘was very prone to 
wrath’): Teváríb-i ÁI-i Osman, ed. F. Giese (Istanbul 1992) 34; Nesri, 336—339; Asikpasazade, 95—96. 
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Furthermore, in addition to chronicles, a menakibname, Ottoman saints’ life, 
points out that the sultan received criticism from religious sheikhs, especially concerning 
his drinking. According to this text, Haci Bayram Veli—a possible candidate for the 
identity of the miiderris—is reported to have proposed that taverns be built on all the 
four corners of the Grand Mosque in Bursa in order to encourage the sultan's visit.” 
Thus, while Manuel’s depiction of Bayezid and the portrayal of the attitude of the Otto- 
man scholars too stems from his hatred of the sultan, it is also supported by the Otto- 
man sources. The müderris with whom Manuel conversed could indeed be one of those 
critical scholars, contributing to Manuel's obvious sympathy for him. After all, Manuel 
could have depicted the müderris as a stereotypical ‘barbarian’, which would also serve 
his literary goals. However, this nuanced, generally positive portrayal hints at genuine 
regard on Manuel’s part. The miiderris with whom Manuel conversed could indeed be 
one of those critical scholars, contributing to Manuel’s obvious sympathy for him.”* 

In conclusion, the Dialogue witb a Persian, composed in the tradition of Byzantine 
anti-Islamic literature and Platonic dialogue, stands out among Manuel II Palaiologos' 
writings on account of its literary features. In contrast with other contemporary dia- 
logues in the Byzantine anti-Islamic tradition, the emperor elegantly blends a theological 
treatise with a lively Platonic dialogue, vivid character portrayals, adorning the work 
with witty allusions and amusing everyday life scenes. A close reading of these, such as 
Manuel’s allusion to Aristophanes’ Wealth, or the description of the Ottoman flatbread, 
reveals to the reader otherwise lost meanings. Although Manuel represents himself as a 
paragon of learning and the winner of each debate in accordance with the tradition of 
the Adversus Iudaeos and anti-Islamic dialogues, all in all, the character portrayal in the 
Dialogue is especially noteworthy. Manuel's self-representation is vivid, detailed and 
clearly modelled on Socrates. Instead of a ‘stereotypical’ barbarian portrait, the emperor 
depicts the müderris as a charming and amiable man. He also creates a dramatic con- 
trast between the muiderrris and his scholarly circle with that of the pleasure-loving sul- 
tan and his court, arguably relying on an ethical framework based on Aristotelian 
ethics. However, from time to time, he still subtly stresses the ‘otherness’ of the müderris 
vis-à-vis himself, a learned, calm and collected Christian emperor. Everyday life scenes 
in the work not only colour the dialogues, but also provide occasions for fleshing out 
the emperor, the müderris and the audience. Thus, the work reads almost like a ‘novel’. 
As such, the Dialogue with a Persian of Manuel II Palaiologos deserves to be studied 
not only for the historical ‘data’ it provides but on account of its literary merit, as a 
notable work in Byzantine literature. 


93 See M. Balivet, ‘Rhomania byzantine et Diyar-ı Rum turc’, 111-179; 130, who refers to the 
menakibname of Haci Bayram Veli. 
94 Asikpasazade, 113, also mentions Manuel as being on friendly terms with Fazlullah, the kadı of Gebze. 
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The paper provides for the first time a full-fledged analysis of the structure and 
compositional principles sustaining John Tzetzes’ Chiliades or Historiai. The article is 
divided into three sections. The first focuses on the developments of commentary 
literature in late twelfth-century Byzantium, showing how exegesis is used to textualize 
the authorial self and create autobiographical narratives. The second delves into the 
purpose of the work and its audience. The final section, focusing on the first part of 
the work, explores the role of memory in the Historiai and in particular, the interplay 
between cultural memories and experience in Tzetzes’ self-presentation. 
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One of the most striking features of literary production in the Late Middle Ages is the 
emergence of auto-exegetical self-commentaries. Between the late thirteenth and the 
early fifteenth century, several authors devote themselves to glossing their own works, 
penning commentaries designed to be circulated and consumed with the base text. This 
process, often viewed as an anticipation of constructions of selfhood and subjectivity 
surfacing in the Renaissance, has gathered much scholarly attention,’ especially after 


I would like to thank Ingela Nilsson for giving me the opportunity to present a first version of this 

research at the workshop ‘Telling Stories in Byzantium: an experimental workshop on Byzantine narration 
and recent developments in narratology’ (Uppsala, 26-28 November 2015). My deepest gratitude goes also 
to Panagiotis Agapitos who read and commented on the first draft of this article and gave me access to his 
forthcoming work on Tzetzes. Finally, I am very grateful to Michael Grünbart for our conversations on 
Tzetzes’ epistolary self-fashioning. 
1 See among others S. Roush, Hermes’ Lyre: Italian Poetic Self-Commentary from Dante to Tommaso 
Campanella (Toronto-Buffalo-London 2002); Z. Baranski, ‘Dante Alighieri: experimentation and (self) 
exegesis, in A. Minnis and I. Johnson (eds.), The Cambridge History of Literary Criticism, vol. Il, The 
Middle Ages (Cambridge 2005) 561-82; A. R. Ascoli, Dante and the Making of a Modern Author 
(Cambridge 2008). 
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Minnis’ pioneering work on medieval authorship.* Dante’s Vita Nova and Convivio, in 
particular, are considered ‘the most spectacular forms of this phenomenon.? The domi- 
nant narrative regards auto-exegesis as the product of a new, typically western Euro- 
pean, self-awareness. In point of fact, the first instances of the genre emerge at a much 
earlier date in the Mediterranean world. In the early eleventh century, the Arab poet 
Abul ‘Ala Al-Ma'arri authored commentaries on his own letters as well as on his poetic 
collection.* A little more than a century later, in Constantinople, John Tzetzes also put 
together a massive commentary on his letter collection. Although belonging to different 
cultures, these authors were both immersed in a world characterized by fiery competi- 
tion between intellectuals — for patronage, pupils and ultimately social/authorial recog- 
nition. Both therefore felt the need of powerful and effective self-legitimizing (and self- 
protecting) practices, finding in exegesis a convenient medium to achieve their goal.’ 
Tzetzes’ substantial work has been utterly disregarded by Byzantinists, if we 
exclude Leone's philological enquiries in preparation for his critical edition.? The His- 
toriai or Chiliades’ are more often used as a repository of ancient material, devoid of a 
self-conscious design. And yet, Tzetzes’ self-commentary is the result of years of polish- 
ing and reworking and was probably regarded by the author as his flagship work.? Its 
structure is nothing but random. The Historiai also provides invaluable information 


2 A. Minnis, Medieval Theory of Authorship: Scholastic Literary Attitudes in the Later Middle Ages 
(Philadelphia 1988); Minnis, ‘Amor and Auctoritas in the self-commentary of Dante and Francesco da 
Barberino, Poetica 32 (1990) 25-42; Minnis, ‘Image trouble in vernacular commentary: the vacillations of 
Francesco da Barberino,’ Nottingham Medieval Studies 56 (2012) 229-45; R. Hanna, T. Hunt, 
R. G. Keightley, A. Minnis and N. F. Palmer, ‘Latin commentary tradition and vernacular literature,’ in 
Minnis and Johnson (eds.), The Cambridge History of Literary Criticism, vol. II, 363-422. 

3 Ascoli, Dante and the Making of a Modern Author, 176. 

4 P. Bearman, Th. Bianquis, C. E. Bosworth, E. van Donzel and W. P. Heinrichs (eds.), Encyclopedia of 
Islam, 2"* ed. vol. V (Leiden 1984) 927-35. 

5 A thorough comparison between early Byzantine and Arabic literary self-commentaries is still a 
desideratum. I am tackling the issue together with Kevin Blankinship in a forthcoming paper devoted to the 
emergence of the genre in both traditions. 

6 P. L. Leone, ‘Significato e limiti della revisione delle Historiae di Giovanni Tzetzes, Aevum 37. 3/4 
(1963) 239-48; Leone, ‘Ioannis Tzetzae iambi,’ Rivista di Studi Bizantini e Neoellenici, n.s. 6-7 (1969-70) 
128-156; Leone, Ioannis Tzetzae Historiae, 2"* ed. (Bari 2007). I dwell on similarities and differences 
between Tzetzes’ self-commentary and the Western ones (notably Francesco da Barberino's Documenti 
d'amore) in the forthcoming paper 'Autography and strategies of self-authorization in John Tzetzes, Greek 
Roman and Byzantine Studies. 

7 The title Historiai, iotopio1, comes from the title given to the commentary on the verse epistle to 
Lachanas opening the work (see Leone, Ioannis Tzetzae Historiae, 1). The title Chiliades comes from the 
editio princeps prepared by N. Gerbel in Basel in 1546. Gerbel divided up the work into sections of 1000 
lines each. 

8 See Leone, ‘Ioannis Tzetzae iambi,’ 134, v. 1, where the Historiai is called Bios ‘Adga, probably 
suggesting the fact that it was designed to open the collected works edition (Leone, Ioannis Tzetzae 
Historiae, lxxv) prepared by Tzetzes in his old age (cf. scholia on Aristophanes’ Frogs, v. 843a, 936.16-19 
and 897a, 954.15-955.4 Koster). 
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about the processes lying behind the ‘publication’ of a book in twelfth-century Byzan- 
tium. The work is a gold mine as regards the dynamics underlying the construction of 
an authorial persona, as the commentary often unravels the social conventions regulat- 
ing the epistolary communication of the base text. 

In this paper, I highlight the compositional principles sustaining Tzetzes' self-com- 
mentary. In the first section I disentangle the strategies through which Tzetzes 'textual- 
izes’ his authorial Self, using the commentary to trace his autobiography. In the second 
section, I shed light on the purpose of the work and on his audience, focusing on the 
role played by the notion of memory in the Historiai. In the final section I examine the 
first part of the commentary, that is the verse epistle to Lachanas complete with exegesis, 
in order to show how Tzetzes exploits shared cultural memories to build an idealized 
self-portrait for the generations to come. 


The structure of the Historiai and the textualization of the Self 


The Historiai has a complex textual genesis. Tzetzes’ self-commentary is divided into 
three parts? and each part is labelled by the author as nívat:'? 


1) a) Historiai I 1-IV 470 commentary on the verse epistle To Lachanas 
b) Historiai IV 466-780 verse epistle To Lachanas 

2) Historiai IV 780-V 193 commentary on the opening epistle of the letter collec- 
tion, addressed to a certain Epiphanios. 

3) Historiai V 202-XIII 668 commentary on the remainder of the letter collection. 


The first part of the Historiai was designed as an autonomous piece of self- 
commentary. The verse epistle to Lachanas (IV 471-779, pp. 142-151 Leone), which I 
shall tackle in the third section of this paper, was written purposefully to serve as a start- 
ing point for Tzetzes' exegesis. In the prose subscriptio to the epistle, Tzetzes proudly 
declares his ability to use judicial, deliberative, and encomiastic rhetoric.'' The letter is 


9 See H. Spelthahn, Studien zu den Chiliaden des Jobannes Tzetzes (Munich 1904) 18-22. The Historiai is 
multilayered also in terms of chronological composition. The manuscript tradition has preserved traces of 
three different editions prepared by Tzetzes himself. A first edition, following the publication of the letter 
collection in 1066 and probably never properly published (called « by Leone), was later revised, amended 
and provided with scholia. The revision according to Tzetzes was carried out for the benefit of Constantine 
Kotertzes, the patron who supported Tzetzes while writing the second part of the Allegories (see below n. 
24). This second published ‘edition’ is preserved in two recensiones (A and B according to Leone): the main 
difference between the two is the textual arrangement of letters and commentary. In A the commentary is 
interspersed with the letters (commentary on the epistle to Lachanas-letter to Lachanas-commentary on the 
first letter-letter 1- commentary on the rest of the corpus-letters 2-107), while in B the commentary is copied 
without interruptions. A scholion on the first epistle accounts for Tzetzes’ change of mind while having the 
exemplars of his book properly copied from his original (p. 159, 8-23 Leone). See again Spelthahn, Studien 
and Leone, Ioannis Tzetzae Historiae, xvi and xxxix-lxi. 

10 See for instance VI 62, 587; VI 63, tit. 1; VII 106, tit.; VII 120, 198 etc. 

11 Historiai, p. 142 Leone, prose note. 
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an attack against the grammarian Lachanas, working in the Zabareion.'* It is dotted 
with learned references to mythological anecdotes and facts, which spark the creativity 
of the commentator. Such a display of knowledge is functional to the aim of the letter, 
ultimately motivated by professional rivalry. This is also the overarching concern under- 
lying the first part of the Historiai. 

The second part of Tzetzes' self-commentary is devoted to the epistle opening the 
author's letter collection. The missive to Epiphanios, nephew of the Metropolitan of 
Side," has a strong programmatic character and was surely composed - or revised - to 
function as a prologue to the collection. Following the rules of proemial rhetoric, '? 
the letter has a strong apologetic tone, with Tzetzes playing the role of the author victim 
of unfair attacks and therefore needing to strike back.'° Tzetzes alludes to colleagues he 
despises, comparing them to celebrated idiots of the ancient tradition." The commen- 
tary consists of 23 iovopíiot and it provides important information about the structure, 
chronology and the phases of composition of the work. "° 

Finally, in the third part, Tzetzes proceeds to comment on the letter collection in its 
entirety, which gives him occasion to make even more personal attacks and polemical 
statements. In the third nivaé, however, one can notice a shift in the target of Tzetzes’ 
anger. While in the first two parts he aims mostly at colleagues, the last section of the 
work is characterized by an overarching polemic addressed against one of his former 
powerful patrons, Andronikos Kamateros,'? who had promoted Gregory, a rival of 


12 The Zabareion was the Imperial arsenal. On the relevant office and the lexical evolution of the term 
Có, see T. G. Kolias, ‘Zaba - Zabareion - Zabareiotes,’ Jahrbuch der Österreichischen Byzantinistik 29 
(1980) 27-35 and C. Stavrakos, Die Byzantinischen Bleisiegel mit Familiennamen aus der Sammlung des 
Numismatischen Museums Atben (Mainz 2000) 55-157. 

13 Letters, pp. 1-4 Leone. 

14 See C. Wendel, ‘Ioannis Tzetzes, Realencyclopádie der classischen Altertumswissenschaft VII A (1948) 
1992, 21-22 and M. Grünbart, ‘Prosopographische Beitráge zum Briefcorpus des Ioannes Tzetzes,' Jabrbuch 
der Osterreichischen Byzantinistik 46 (1996) 175-226 (here 177, n. 9). 

15 See K. Dunn, Pretexts of Authority. The Rhetoric of Authorship in the Renaissance Preface (Stanford 
1994) 1-18. 

16 Letter to Epiphanios, 1, p. 1.5-7 Leone and p. 2. 9-21, where Tzetzes expresses his willingness to take 
action and fight. 

17 Letter 1, pp. 1.3-2.1. The idiots are Melitides, Mammakuthos and Makko. More or less the same 
catalogue is to be found in a still undetected para-hymn composed by Tzetzes and included in the scholia to 
Aristophanes (Scholion in Ranas 990 b, pp. 989-991 Koster). The para-hymn is written in the mode of ‘I 
will open my mouth’ (AvotEo to otdpa pov - kai TANPwOroovtat), that is, it follows the metrical scheme of a 
very famous canon by John of Damascus, devoted to the Dormition of the Theotokos. Cf. also Historiai IV 
6, 877-880, where Makko is mentioned in relation to a servant of Kotertzes. 

18 IV 780-82 (structure of the commentary on the letter-collection and definition of iotopia); IV 8, 918-922 
(composition subsequent to the commentary on Hesiod; scarcity of available paper); V 23, 186-192 
(compositional phases of the work). 

19 See M. J. Luzzatto, Tzetzes Lettore di Tucidide: note autografe sul Codice Heidelberg palatino greco 252 
(Bari 1999) 74, n. 19. 
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Tzetzes as a ‘rhetor in the royal house’.*° Indeed, in the third part Tzetzes often delves 
into problems related to rhetorical theory, putting forward his interpretation of the Her- 
mogenian doctrine against the views of Kamateros and, we may assume, his protégé.” 
The resentment against Andronikos is a recognizable strand throughout the third part. 
What is more, in the second recensio of the Historiai three iambic poems follow the text 
proper.?? They revolve around the education of children and, again, rhetorical matters. 
Both the titles and the content of the poems resonate with the iotopiot targeting Andro- 
nikos Kamateros.^ Exemplars of the second recensio of the self-commentary, with its 
explicit and all-encompassing polemical target, were probably circulated (also) with the 
aim of repositioning Tzetzes within his social network of patrons and supporters. This 
statement of allegiance fits well with the new patronage of Constantine Kotertzes,"^ for 
whom a clean edition of the self-commentary was prepared. The scholion on V 23, 201 
states that Tzetzes is revising the work soiled by the copyists’ malpractice for the sake of 
Constantine.?? It also expresses the worry that the author's old age might prevent him 
from completing the task.^* On this basis it has been argued that the work was in fact 
properly published long after the raw material was first written down." However, 
Tzetzes’ complaints might well be a traditional topos rather than reflect biographical 
reality. 

The different aims and targets of the three parts affect also the way Tzetzes refers to 
himself in the commentary. References in the third person are more frequent in the third 
mivaé. In the first two parts, on the contrary, Tzetzes devotes more room to first person 
narratives, which are also autobiographical in a more traditionally eulogistic way. In 
the commentary on the epistle to Lachanas and on the first programmatic letter, Tzetzes 
gives voice to an idealized self, whereas in the third part he often takes an external point 
of view, accounting for his, or at least one of his, social selves. In so doing, he ironically 
takes up the social persona that he felt others assigned to him. Thus, the multilayered 
structure of the commentary leads to a multifaceted representation, in which the self is 
inscribed and refracted in the text in different ways. 


20 Historiai XI 369, 212-222. 

21 On the life of Andronikos Kamateros, see A. Bucossi, Andronici Camateri Sacrum Armamentarium, Pars 
Prima (Leiden 2014) xix-xxiv. 

22 The pieces are not published in Leone's edition, but appear separately in Leone, ‘Ioannis Tzetzae iambi'. 
23 See Leone, ‘Ioannis Tzetzae iambi,’ 127-130. 

24 On Constantine Kotertzes, see M. Grünbart, ‘Paideia Connects,’ in S. Steckel, N. Gaul and M. Grünbart 
(eds.), Networks of Learning: Perspectives on Scholars in Byzantine East and Latin West, c. 1000-1200 
(Berlin, Münster, Vienna, Zürich, London 2016) 17-32 and on his role in Tzetzes' network of patronage see 
E. Cullhed, “The blind bard and T: Homeric biography and authorial personas in the twelfth century,’ 
Byzantine and Modern Greek Studies 38 (2014) 49-67. 

25 Historiai, schol. V post v. 201, pp. 549.25-550.5 Leone. The scholion comes after the section of the 
Historiai where Tzetzes recounts the theft in the imperial palace of part of the work. 

26 Historiai, schol. V post v. 201, p. 550, 4 Leone. 

27 Leone, ‘Significato e limiti’. 
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Such a multilayered structure, while accounting for the different phases of composi- 
tion, was integral to Tzetzes’ final editorial programme, as he himself explains at the end 
of the second part:** 


Tis xpórr vóv EmtoTOAT(s EXELG tàs ioTOpiac, 
elkooltpeic eic &piOpóv tàs MHOAS LIINPYHEvac. 
Nov dé dexcdac ypóqovrec EMLOTOAOV TO TPATOV, 
eit’ obv Omd0ac kpivowiev aùtõv ypa~rvat Séov, 
ETLELTA SLOALYPAPOLMEV TAG TOUTWV loropíac. 

Kai 51) petà THY TPOTHV por EMLOTOATV ypartéov 
TO keípievov SEVTEPAS TE, TÅG TpiTHS Kai TOV GAAwV. 
Aide pèv totopiat ztevtr]kóotat zt60pov VEV, 
eikooi 8’ rjoav önbe pd THvde, iè TpEIc GAACL, 
yivovtat zxevtrikóctoa Séxa, cov Ô’ ab évvéa. 

ANAAL & abd exatov xad TeEcoapaKovta pla TE 
TPOTHV TALV £yovotv Evi TPOOUpoLot Pipo: 
AOLMOV pàs teAéet THGS’ lovopióv PiBAOLO 

EE exatovtades, EE dexcidec, MAEOV obti 68 TAVSe. 
Ac õé tives obAnoay &vaktopiœwv a0 ópov 

TOVde TOOL keveot. Toro ype ©’ ei ov [tis] Epevpys. 


Here you get the histories pertaining to the first letter, 

they are, all of them, twenty-three in number. 

now, after writing dozens of letters, 

let’s decide how many we have to copy, 

and finally let’s copy the relevant histories. 

And after the first letter, I must write 

the text of the second, of the third and of all the others. 

These histories are five hundred minus four, 

but there were twenty before them, and here you get three more, 
they are five hundred ten, plus nine. 

But there are also a hundred forty-one more and 

they take the initial place, at the beginning of the book: 

so, on the whole this book of histories is made of 

no more than six hundred sixty pieces. 

For those that were stolen from the palatial buildings, 

their spaces have been left blank. Write them down, if you find them. 


Lines 188-189 testify to the process of anthologization underlying both Tzetzes’ 
letter collection and the Historiai. Tzetzes clarifies his working method: the letters pre- 
exist the commentary, then the pieces to be commented upon are chosen and finally the 


28 Historiai V 23, 186-202, p. 169 Leone. 
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'stories' proper are drafted. The passage must also be read as a sort of direction intended 
for future copyists and as such it reveals Tzetzes' intention to control his own textual 
production. Tzetzes makes lines 193-202 stand out by changing the metrical form and 
introducing hexameters in the textual fabric. His concerns were not unmotivated. The 
publication of the letters had been stalled by a major accident, leading to the division of 
the collection into two parts, including respectively letters 1-69 and letters 70-107. At 
the beginning of the second part, the manuscripts have preserved the following 
notation;? 


Trjv yap mpotépav trjv te oxEediav Kal &vokáOapotv xprotóg tic &qeAópevoc 
avOpwsmoc, THY HEV rjg&vioe zavreAGc, trjv SE TapePOELpE TE koi HAANVAAAWS 
ovveeto. 


A man, good indeed, taking away the first file with the clean copy, made the 
former disappear completely and damaged and mixed up the latter. 


A few letters later, epistle 76 is introduced by a note in which Tzetzes explains how he 
managed to retrieve his material:?? 


Kav ai emtotoAai à&AAXrv&AXoc ovvetéðnoav, óc TH OXESHPLA TOUTWV ETUXOHEV 
epevpelv Kal WS rara rjBvvrjOnpiev Avayvava. 


Even if the letters were all mixed up, even so, we were able to read these as 
well, since we managed to find their first drafts. 


These short notes show that, after a first process of selection and anthologizing, 
Tzetzes had to start from scratch, retrieving his drafts in order to reconstitute the collec- 
tion in the right order. In this respect the commentary, with its rigid structure and its 
nívaxec, serves the purpose of ‘freezing’ the letter-collection against further manipula- 
tion. The commentary itself, however, was not immune from accidents. The final lines 
of the passage quoted above allude to the loss of material due to a theft at the imperial 
palace.?! 

The lines closing the second part of the Historiai fulfil a twofold function: on the 
one hand, they are designed to keep Tzetzes' book production under control; on the 
other, they emphasize the (unauthorized) diffusion of his work. Tzetzes tends to con- 
strue himself as an author under attack, depicting his production as threatened by dis- 
tortions and plagiarism??. His texts have a life as precarious as that of their author, 
constantly struggling for social recognition. Textual and personal identities somehow 
collapse. By exposing the textual layers of the Historiai, Tzetzes also reveals the bio- 
graphical layers underpinning the narrative of his life. As said, the three parts of the 


29 P. 99, 3-6 Leone. 

30 P. 112, 3-5 Leone. 

31 Historiai VI 40, introductory prose note, p. 210 Leone. 

32. Tzetzes had actually been the victim of plagiarism, as shown by Cullhed, ‘The Blind Bard’. 
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Historiai have different targets and as such account for different facets and different 
periods of Tzetzes’ biography. Even more crucially, Tzetzes uses textual marks as bio- 
graphical signposts. The book appears as a constant work in progress, or else a living 
creature, subject to continuous transformation in the form of accidents, second 
thoughts, amendments, rewriting. Change is often associated with, or motivated by, 
well-defined life events. The connection between textual and extra-textual ‘incidents’ is 
duly emphasized and the material aspects add to the identification of the author with 
his work. 

This technique emerges clearly also in the arrangement of the epistle collection. The 
most blatant case is represented by letter 10, which, in fact, does not exist. In the initial 
design, letter 10 was intended to be an iambic poem for Tzetzes’ recently deceased 
brother. However, Tzetzes states that he grew stylistically and emotionally dissatisfied 
with it and eventually decided not to include the letter in the collection:?? 


TOI 'AYKYTATOI AAEA®QI 
KYPOIIXZAAKIOI OANONTI EN POAQI 
EN TOI YIIOXTPEOEIN EK THX 
MIAPA® EKXTPATEIA® TOY XAAEII 


"Hv Già TO ozepnorjcaí pe kai Sux TO xoc prjoeto TOAAKG ATI] ExELV TOV ıypóvov—õið 
otixov yàp rjv i&épfiov—ywooag ovven&trjoa. 


To my sweetest brother, 
sir Isaac, who died in Rhodes, 
while coming back from 
the wretched mission to Alep. 


Because of my excessive grief and the excessive use of two short syllables - for it was 
composed in iambics - after crossing it off, I trampled it under my feet. 


Once again, Tzetzes lays bare the compositional process underlying his work. He 
informs the reader about the private circumstances affecting his writing and shaping the 
collection. He allows his readership to peek into his scribal workshop. The decision to 
keep the record of the verse epitaph for Isaac serves an autobiographical purpose, 
embedding the memory of his deceased brother into the structure of Tzetzes’ work. Let- 
ter 10 represents a textual pause, a silence replicating Isaac's absence from the author's 
life in the fabric of the collection. 

Tzetzes shows without ambiguities how challenging and problematic the publica- 
tion of a letter collection was. In so doing, he demonstrates full awareness of the ‘fragil- 
ity’ of the genre, to put it in Stratis Papaioannou’s words.** And yet, he exploits such 


33 P. 19, 1-7 Leone. 

34 S. Papaioannou, 'Fragile literature: Byzantine letter-collections and the case of Michael Psellos, in 
P. Odorico (ed.), La face cachée de la littérature byzantine. Le texte en tant que message immédiat (Paris 
2012) 289-328. 
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fragility for his own purposes. Revisions, textual mishaps, losses of material are not 
obliterated or concealed. On the contrary, they are highlighted so as to build a sort of 
stratigraphy, a ‘biographical’ outline which applies to both the collection and its author. 
Tzetzes inscribes himself and his personal experience deeply into the text. On the other 
hand, through self-commentary he overcomes the risks entailed by a fluid manuscript 
tradition.?? For one thing, the commentary prevents further textual movements, secur- 
ing the order of the letter collection. Moreover, exegesis, having primarily a didactic 
purpose, achieves the goal of tearing Tzetzes' letter collection out of historical contin- 
gency. The Historiai is an assortment of cautionary tales, proverbs, mythological anec- 
dotes, excerpts from ancient literature, literary criticism and individual recollections. 
Personal and cultural reminiscences are blended together in a unique mix. Tzetzes’ bio- 
graphical experiences are thus 'universalized' and put on the same footing as other 
exemplary narratives presented in the Historiai. Within this framework, memory plays 
a crucial role, as we shall see in the next section. 


The Historiai as a “Book of memory’ 


Memory is a pervasive motif throughout the Historiai. The title introducing the com- 

mentary on the verse letter to Lachanas emphasizes Tzetzes' ability to remember many 

‘stories’, i.e. anecdotes, narratives, literary and mythological details, in a single piece of 
36 

work: 


Totopiat To&vvov ypappaticod zo TCérGov 
óvzep &pvrjoOr £v pu TOV AdTOD ériotoAGv 


Histories by the grammarian John Tzetzes, 
which stories he recalled in one of the letters. 


The emphasis on memory is crucial to the way Tzetzes conceptualizes the creation 
of his work. In the Historiai he portrays himself as ótfAnc, claiming that he does not 
possess any book. The composition of the Historiai, he asserts, is the result of his prodi- 
gious memory as well as of his ability to write fast and off the top of his head. In this 
framework, small lapses of memory become evidence of the way the Historiai were con- 
ceived and are therefore highlighted throughout the volume. In VIII 176 a memory lapse 
concerning a Homeric line is used as a pretext to provide information on the different 
compositional phases of the work:°” 


Tav tov kópov “Opnpos eivat qnoi tod Oprjvov. 
Tiva 88 péper A€yovta kai roig dé TOV DipAcov, 


35 As highlighted by Grünbart, ‘Prosopographische Beitrage’, 176, n. 4, the collection has been preserved in 
the arrangement Tzetzes himself decided upon. 

36 P. 1 Leone 

37 VIII 176, 169-183. 
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eit’ obv £v Du&ó ye elte TH Odvoceig, 

ovK Exo éyet &kpifóc: réoc Oprjpov robo. 

'O Ttéctnc Kav àpipAng yap x&v ypy Kai oxeótoc, 
ÖNEP OPATE OVPTAVTA Kai TAXEL to yv tÉpo, 

einep ópóv peréypoupev EK TLVOV taŬta pifAcv, 
GAN Opec ATPEKEOTATA zt&oov YPAPÅV CUVTATTEL. 
Bapvc dé zt&ot yiverou toic yevóoovyypo«qobotv. 
"Av Ò’ AMIOT TH THYEL TIG kai toic QÙTOOXEÕÍOLG, 
Kai TO BiBAGov &vevOe ypó«peo0ou Tad TaVTO, 
evOvdSpopeitw ztpóc Nas KaE Epywv povOavéro, 
kai pr] ywéoOo &iococ, yvovs aKpIBdc TH mMEipa. 
Odvatoc &vtikpóc Eott TH TCETTY petaypágerv: 
onavíois TovTO de notei, Bapéws Svoyepaivov. 


Homer says that satiety of grief comes fast. 

Who utters these words and in which book, 

whether in the Iliad or in the Odyssey, 

I cannot say with exactitude; surely by Homer they are. 

Indeed, Tzetzes even though without books and even if he writes sketchily 
all that you are seeing here and faster than fast, 

even if he transcribed these matters looking into some books, 

nevertheless he composes all his writing most accurately. 

For he is inflexible against whomever writes falsehood. 

And if you do not believe in his rapidity or in improvisation, 

or that all this was written without books, 

come straight to me and learn it from facts, 

and do not be skeptical, gaining instead solid knowledge from experience. 
To copy from other books is like dying for Tzetzes, 

but some rare times he does it, feeling heavily annoyed. 


Tzetzes’ statements may seem contradictory. While he asserts to be àfífanc, he also 
admits to copying, if rarely, from other books. In fact, what Tzetzes wants to stress is 
that be himself did not possess any book. This does not mean that he could not refer to 
books owned by others. From those books he takes notes, he corrects them, or else, he 
supplies them with marginal and highly critical glosses. The manuscript of Thucydides 
studied by M. J. Luzzatto, for instance, most likely bears traces of this sort of activity. ^? 
However, Tzetzes could not rely on a personal library while he was in the process of 
composing the Historiai, nor had he time for slow consumption of the texts with which 
he dealt. And yet Tzetzes claims accuracy and truthfulness for himself. Indeed, as we 
have seen, the Historiai underwent a painstaking process of revision. Copyists’ work 


38 M. J. Luzzato, Tzetzes lettore di Tucidide. Criticism of ancient authors is quite common in the Historiai. 
A case in point is Isocrates, heavily criticized by Tzetzes in XI 382, 642-684. 
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was constantly supervised. Moreover, second thoughts on the arrangement of the work 
led to two different editions ‘published’ one after the other. However, the ultimate 
source of Tzetzes' accuracy does not lie as much in this process of revision and rewriting 
as in his prodigious mnemonic power. 

Tzetzes' memory is depicted as a powerful tool, one that enables him to recall all the 
books ever written, a storehouse containing even more material than that available in 
the Historiai. In a iotopia belonging to the third part of the work, Tzetzes voices his con- 
cerns that the codex he is using might not be large enough to contain all the planned 
material. This notation is partly functional to his self-portrait as an intellectual doomed 
to poverty and as such it fits well with the notion of his being àfífAnc."? On the other 
hand, however, it also provides important details about the composition, the consump- 
tion and the transmission of the work, as well as about its underlying ideology. 

As we have seen, Tzetzes speaks about himself both in the first and in the third per- 
son and in so doing he breaks down the writing subject, as it were. This strategy allows 
him to project different identities onto the Historiai. The use of the third person creates 
an artificial distance and at times grants him the possibility of taking upon himself the 
criticisms voiced by his adversaries. Tzetzes also impersonates different roles. He does 
not appear just as the author-compiler of the Historiai, he also plays the part of the 
copyist. Such is the case with regard to the iotopia VI 50, where a change in the compo- 
sitional strategy is accounted for as follows: ^? 


AXA& otevobv cc Svvatov zá&vra xpeóv &vreoOev. 
‘Av yàp oc TGézGnc nÀAatvopó tàs iotopias ypóqo, 
“moai kev Sexcdec Sevoiato oivoxóoto," 

TOAAI &v CTOAEiELAV ypa~prvat ioxopiat 

TOV npooypagpi TOD TivaKos OVOdV cvvreOgtiévov. 
'H BíBXoc ypapopévats yap ei MAATOS ovk &pkécor 
pr] Kai oxevóc Se, S€Sorkae: péypi yàp ov vóv ypo, 
&ypf|v KAT’ &vopérprjoi kai TO ztoo0v THs pipAoo 
tpitnv z poc éBóopr]kovra ypóqoew pe iotopiav: 
ypó«o dé viv zevtrjkooti|v- tò otevoðv pe ðéov, 
WS zpooypoor|c Tov xívakoc tr]v zt&oav iotopiav 
&v TH Mapovoy SuvnPS ovprepikàcica Pip. 
Einep otevddc evtedev de tic totopiac Pérov, 
TCEtTCHv kakóv kai &voAx LPOG iotopias ghoer 
“AAN oo meioovtat Tpóec xoi Aapdaviwves. 

kai Tpócov &Aoyot peyoO0pov &oztiotóov, 

t&cv £v KOVINOL P&AEV DaAEpods napakoitas.” 


39 Tzetzes uses again such a self-description in VI 53, 469-470: “And it is hard for me, as if I were a god, to 
tell everything" (II. 12, 176)/ since I am devoid of books: you know what I mean (“Apyadéov 6€ poi got, 0óv 
Oo nave’ &yopebew, "/ipAm mepuKOTt pot oidate olomep Aéyo). 


40 VI 50, 382-403 
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Oi rotai Kai ovyypageic, prtopec, Aoyoypa@ot, 
LOTOPLKOL Kal xpovikoi Kal TEXVLKOL TAVTOIOL, 
Ovmep Katéxov &v xepoi tàs PiPAous, àv àfifAnc, 
ekelVvaic Mapeveypage cobc Aoytopobc obc édel, 

al HEXPL VOV KATHYPATTOL ypapaic TeAOdOL TOUTOD. 


But from now on it is necessary to be as concise as possible. 

If, like Tzetzes, I were to write the stories profusely, 

“then would many tens lack a cup-bearer" (Il. 2, 127), 

many stories would be left behind unwritten, 

from those listed together in the title list of this volume. 

This codex would not be enough for them, if they were written profusely. 
Not even if written concisely, I am afraid. Up to this point, 

Ishould have written, according to the estimate, as much of this codex 
as to include the seventy-third story; 

Iam writing now the fiftieth instead; therefore, I must be concise, 

so as to be able to include in the present codex 

every story listed in the title list of the volume. 

And if anyone, looking at the Historiai, which from now on is concise, 
says that Tzetzes is bad and a weakling as regards the stories, 

“yet will not the Trojans or the Dardanians hearken to him, 

nor the wives of the great-souled Trojans, bearers of the shield, 

they whose lusty husbands thou hast hurled in the dust" (IJ. 2, 225-227). 
Here you will find the poets and contemporary historians, orators 

and prose writers, historians of the past and chroniclers and all sorts of 
technical writers; 

holding the volumes that they wrote up to the present day 

he interspersed them with the necessary criticisms 

although he himself does not possess any book. 


This passage probably reflects real preoccupations. If we look at the number of lines 
composed for each ioxopía in the commentary to letters 2-107, corresponding to the third 
part of the work, it turns out that from the fiftieth iotopia onward Tzetzes wrote an aver- 
age of 16.32 lines for each lemma (7238 lines and 447 ‘stories’) against an average of 
23.81 for each lemma in the first part (1167 verses and 49 'stories'). Apparently Tzetzes 
actually reduced the overall amount of material offered to the reader in each lemma. 

The material constraints hampering Tzetzes’ writing are mentioned again in Historiai X 
332. At the end of the lemma, dedicated to Cadmus, Tzetzes addresses the problem of the 
invention of writing. He counters the hypothesis that Cadmus introduced the alphabet to 
Greece by bringing in a Delphic oracle implying the existence of written language already at 
that time. Given the lack of space, he confines himself to quoting only the first three verses:*' 


41 X 332, 444-457. 
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ei K&Spoc eópe ypéppoca xod r|yooyev EAAGSL, 

einate npiv &AOciv abtov oxedov eic Thy EAAGSa, 
TAG TOUT ElpNTO XYPNHOPOS AEYOV KAT’ £xog OVTW: 
“Op&Ceo dy tov pb8ov, Ayrjvopoc &kyove, Káópe, 
rjobc £ypópevoc mpoAutav Ot ITv0O diav, 

évOa ©’ Exwv &oOfjta kai aiyavénv petà xepot." 

Kai zt&v To Aeitov Tod yprnopot, ózep tals pvrjpmg SEATOIG 
EV THAQUVYEOL ypóppootv &yyeypoiuiévov PEPwV 

ò TCéetCng ovbyi BobAerou kai THSe Tapeyypagelv, 
HÝTOG KATAVAADOELE TOS MAATUGHOIs TOUS x&prac. 
“TloAAat 5é 8exáóec Sevoiato oivoyóoto," 

ToAAaL brEecynpéevar Se ypouprjvou toxopíau, 

TH Péoet TH TOU Tivakos éxAEipwot ypouprivou, 

ola TIS PiBAov TOV xopróv Thode rpozAnpoO0£vrov. 


If Cadmus invented the alphabet and introduced it to Greece, 
tell me how it is possible that before he came to Greece, 

this oracle was given to him, literally saying as follows: 
“Cadmus, son of Agenor, mind the word: 

waking up at dawn, go, leaving behind the divine Pythos, 
where, with clothes and javelin in hand”(Orac. Delph. 374, 1-3). 
The rest of the oracle, which he carries 

engraved in his mind in shining letters, 

Tzetzes does not want to transcribe here, 

lest he waste paper with abundance of details, 

“then would many tens lack a cup-bearer" (I/. 2 128), 

many stories which were promised to be written, 

shall remain unwritten in the composition of the pinax 

as the previous pages of this book were already filled. 


Tzetzes had already highlighted the shortage of paper at the end of Historiai V 28. 
There he does not make reference to the volume's nivaé, but he declares that he must be 
careful not to waste space. Again he deals with the 'invention' of the alphabet, quoting 
the first three lines of the oracle:*” 


TÒ Ò CAA TH &kkaióexo., ur] Odo oe koi TCETCHV, 

ob IoAoqrjóng eÜprev, ob pév obv od8é Qoivi£, 

ov Káópoc, ob8’ abtdc Epic 6 àv ¿č ApKadiac, 
IOOXPOVOL TVYXAVOVTEG HLPOTEPOL TO xpóvo. 

AAN Yoav óc 6 TTC oor Serkvber kai pd Kéðpov, 
XPNopov prOévra mpdc abtov TOv Kadpov napevqépov: 


42 V 28, 815-825. 
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“Op&Ceo Sy tov pb8ov, Ayrvopoc éxyove, Káópe, 
rjobc £ypópevoc ztpoAuróv i0 Tv0@ dSiav, 

évOa ©’ Exwv £oOfjta kai aiyavénv petà xepot." 

Kai tà Aouta ðe Tob yprnopod asep £v other PEpwv 
TO Ypagelv ovyi PovAopon tapavarobv robs xéprac. 


The other sixteen - That I might not bury you and Tzetzes - 
were not invented by Palamedes, nor for sure by Phoenix, 
nor by Kadmos or by the Arcadian Hermes himself, 

who were both contemporary; 

on the contrary they already existed before Cadmus, as Tzetzes shows you 
by introducing an oracle uttered to Kadmos himself: 
"Cadmus, son of Agenor, mind the word: 

waking up at dawn, go, leaving behind the divine Pythos, 
where with clothes and javelin in hand..." 

And carrying the rest of the oracle in my heart, 

I do not want to waste paper by writing it down. 
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By taking up the scribal persona, Tzetzes turns material limitations (as well as his 


Oidac 868 t&vroc &xpifóg nc n&coav oic piAov 
ék otrjBovc re Kai OTOHATOG obtogc ETOILLWG Aéyew. 
Ovdé yàp pvnpovéotepov vob TGérGov Bed GAAOV 
avdpa THv npiv te kai TOV vov &£égrjvev Ev Bio. 


You are very well aware that I know every book 
by heart and that I am ready to declaim them by heart and mouth. 
And God never let appear a man endowed with a stronger memory 


than Tzetzes, neither among those of the past nor among those of the present. 


(see Leone, Ioannis Tzetzae Historiae, xx-xxiv). 
44 111, 278-281. 


apparent miscalculation) into a source of pride. His strategy also reveals the liberty that 
copyists were expected to take in reshuffling and reworking compilations such as the 
Historiai. More crucially, however, Tzetzes’ split persona supports the construction of 
his all-encompassing authorial prowess. The Historiai are presented as a sort of book of 
books, including all the possible secular knowledge, duly stored in Tzetzes’ memory. In 
another passage of his commentary on the epistle to Lachanas, he describes himself 
without hesitation as a breathing library;** 


43 The surviving manuscripts show time and again additions to the text penned by later copyists. See for 
instance Ox. Bodl. Misc. gr. 188 (O), from the 16th century, which carries a later interpolation in political 
verses dated to the first decades of the 15th century (f. 58v, after line 702 of the letter to Lachanas); Barocc. 
Gr. 194? (N), from the 15th century: the copyist does not hesitate to interpolate his own verses into the text 
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On another occasion, Tzetzes argues that his memory is unmatched among his 
contemporaries. Again, it is an occasional lapse that triggers his boast:4° 


“Ootic 8’ ó yeypagac éoti mepi Booztópov dvo, 

Kai tig ó TOV EAAronovtov ypónjac Barattoypapos 
Gd TOD TANBOVS TOV TOAABV LoTOPLKdv, OK olða. 

Téws Tov TCEtCnv awevotetv êv toic TOLOUTOIC VOEL, 

ws &kpiféocepov eizeiv ilo TOPLKOV OMAVTOV, 


koi MAVTOV pvrjiovéocepov TOV óvtov vóv £v Dio. 


Who is it who wrote about the two Bosphoruses 

and which sea-writer described the Hellespont 

from among the great number of many historians, I do not know. 
Be aware that hitherto Tzetzes has not been lying in such things, 
so much so that he is more accurate than any other historian 

and endowed with a better memory than any other person alive. 


The Historiai truly represent Tzetzes’ own ‘book of memory’, to use Carruthers’ seminal 
definition.^^ And yet, the space available is not enough to include all the author's accumu- 
lated knowledge. Tzetzes could write more, but lack of space prevents him from exhaus- 
tiveness. In turn, as we have seen, his mind is represented as an inscribed tablet from 
where he reads and reproduces what he needs. This image was common in both the West- 
ern and Byzantine Middle Ages, ultimately originating in ancient Greek literature." Thus, 
through the Historiai, Tzetzes turns rote memorization - one of the Byzantine ‘inscribed’ 
practices of memory highlighted by Amy Papalexandrou**— into a self-standing literary 
work. In doing so, he uses traditional tropes associated with the notions of cultural mem- 
ory as well as with literary production and consumption. First, he depicts himself as a sort 
of ‘breathing library’. This image surfaces also in the more or less contemporary letter col- 
lection of Michael Italikos, in connection with Nikephoros Bryennios who is referred to as 
ëuyoyos fifiuoOrjkn.^? The same image, developed with greater detail, is to be found in 
Eustathios’ speech in honour of the patriarch Michael o tou Ancbialou:? 


tig dé, óc trjv onv ómepavofépnke uvýunv, OTE &voAoyicaocO0ot xyprj TX TOU 


TVEÚHATOG; rj zt&vtoc Ovdeic, xoi toótov ALTA TH TÅG ze(pac óuGXokoAoc: eis 


45 131, 845-850. Cf. also II 48, 708-710 *... as Pindar says somewhere. I cannot say the lines,/for they are 
only fragments of verses and they escape my memory./However it is surely true, as I told you already”; X 
332, 406-407 “And it was rebuilt by a Theban athlete,/whose name escapes my memory”. 

46 M. Carruthers, The Book of Memory: A Study of Memory in Medieval Culture (Cambridge 2008). 

47 See below n. 59. 

48 A. Papalexandrou, “The memory culture of Byzantium’, in L. James (ed.), A Companion to Byzantium 
(Chichester-Oxford) 108-122. 

49 Letter to Nikephoros Bryennios, 14, p. 142, 20 Gautier. 

50 P. 118, 59-67 Wirth. 
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TOLALTHV pvnpooóvrv oóoíoof ot Dedc, é&qo'rjc où Movoóv évve&c, yvootoc 5? 
zpopépAnvou xoAvzAn0ewr sUtot tis AV mì otóparóc oe qépew, ÖTE KAAECEL 
Kotpóc, MAVTAG HEV Aóyouc, m&vrac è Diovg &vópóv coPdv Kai Sool zpóc 
&petrjv eCkaow qO&oavrec: obro mavdexT] MavtdG KaAOD tónov TEELKaG trjv 
Vvoxr|v xoi eic BiBALoOnKHV copias pvýpovos avETTLEAG rj koi WS EV TOAVTIÝTO 
Tópypo TH póOet THIS VHS Tobs &&iovc TAPS rowrbrrns EvTeBELKac. 


Who has ever surpassed your memory when spiritual matters are to be debated? 
Surely enough, no one and we learn it from experience; God endowed you with 
such great memory from which not the ennead of the Muses is brought forward 
but rather a multitude of knowledge; one could say that, whenever the right 
moment comes, you have on the tip of your tongue all the discourses, all the 
wise men’s lives and those who happened to live following virtue; thus you have 
made your soul a receptacle of any beauty and you have developed it into a 
library of mnemonic wisdom or else you have put those worthy of such a grave 
in the depth of your memory as if in a much revered sepulchral chamber. 


Nikephoros and the patriarch?! are depicted as repositories and sources of inexhaust- 
ible wisdom and rhetorical ability. Such a representation is uncontroversial. Both are seen 
as authoritative role models, sources from which listeners can draw fully. Michael and 
Nikephoros belong to a well-established system of power and knowledge. Their eulogy fol- 
lows widely accepted patterns of communication and takes place in formalized, if not insti- 
tutional settings: epistolary exchange in the case of Michael; a public ceremony involving 
the pciotwp of the rhetors and his pupils in the case of Eustathios.” Yet, as Yun Lee Too 
has shown for the Graeco-Roman period, the trope of the ‘breathing library’ can effectively 
be used also to express criticism toward established networks of authority.?? It can serve 
the purpose of countering marginality and as such it is a means of self-empowerment. Seen 
from this angle, the embodied library becomes ‘a focus of intellectual power’ and a source 
of independent criticism on past and present authorities. Intellectuals who label themselves 
as breathing libraries stand against the monumentalized and imposing supremacy of physi- 
cal collections. This is exactly how Tzetzes uses the image, by attributing the trope to him- 
self in a unique act of self-legitimation. 

In Tzetzes' highly competitive world, memory was an important cultural commod- 
ity, one that books could boost and enhance. Having free and easy access to libraries 
was a sign of social prestige. An established intellectual and public figure as Eustathios 


51 On the context of Eustathios’ simile, see A. Pizzone, ‘History has no end: originality and human progress 
in Eustathios’ second oration for Michael III o tou Anchialou’, in V. Katsaros, F. M. Pontani and V. Sarris 
(eds), Reading Eustathios of Thessalonike (Berlin 2017) 331-55. 

52 See M. Loukaki, ‘Le samedi de Lazare et les éloges annuels du patriarche de Constantinople’, in 
F. Evangelatou-Notara and T. Maniati-Kokkini (eds), KArgrópiov. In memory of Nikos Oikonomides 
(Athens-Thessaloniki 2005) 327-46. 

53 Y.Lee Too, ‘The Breathing Library: performing cultural memories’, chap. 3 in The Idea of the Library in 
the Ancient World (Oxford 2010). 
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of Thessalonike, for instance, is often depicted and depicts himself as the owner of many 
books and as an avid collector.?* Against this background, Tzetzes boasts of his auton- 
omy, fashioning himself as a self-sufficient and self-contained literary archive. He does 
not need social recognition, just as he does not need books to compile the Historiai. The 
claim of knowing by heart every book ever written is a powerful statement of cultural 
supremacy, one that goes hand-in-hand with the criticism exerted by Tzetzes on past 
and present authors. After all, the image of the walking library was associated with the 
notion of criticism as early as Eunapius, who describes Longinus as 'a breathing library 
and walking museum, (...) entrusted with the task of judging ancient [authors]’.°° 

The trope of the ‘breathing’, ‘living’ or ‘walking’ library is certainly a long-lived 
one. Tzetzes’ method of exploiting it, however, is truly Byzantine in that the Historiai 
represents an extreme development of traditional didactic tools. The title suggests a col- 
lection of exemplary stories from the past and the letter to Lachanas is designed pre- 
cisely so as to contain as many references and quotations as possible and to become a 
suitable starting point not only for commentary but also for the insertion of narratives 
and paradigmatic anecdotes. In other words it is a pretext for the ensuing compilation. 
In the three lines introducing the first ‘story’ about Croesus, Tzetzes addresses a pupil 
who has been assigned the task of learning with the greatest care the narratives alluded 
to in the letter to Lachanas.?? Throughout the work, moreover, the address & tékvov 
surfaces time and again.?" Such an address points to the original purpose of the single 
‘stories’ — as if didactic ‘units’ — or, perhaps, even to the inscribed intended audience of 
the work, that is an ideal unnamed pupil. At least at a formal level, the commentary 
presents itself as a learning tool. Tzetzes’ mnemonic power is used to train the memory 
of (potential) students who are expected to incorporate their teacher's 'stories'.?? 

And yet, the work's aim goes well beyond its declared didactic purpose, as we have 
seen. The compilation-commentary is ultimately used to sustain and shape Tzetzes' bio- 
graphical persona. Tzetzes combines two traditional formats, the commentary and the 
compilation, into a new product, a self-commentary wherein the self pervasively informs 


54 See the primary sources collected in Paolo Cesaretti, Silvia Ronchey (ed.), Eustathii Thessalonicensis 
exegesis in canonem iambicum pentecostalem. Recensuerunt indicibusque instruxerunt (Berlin, Munich, 
Boston 2014) *29. 

55 Eunapius, Lives of the Sophists 456. 

56 P. 1, 1 Leone. 

57 117, 414; II 53, 839; I1 60, 979; VIII 206, 516; VIII 206, 521; X 341, 549. 

58 Didacticism is in fact crucial to understand the Historiai. As already mentioned (see above n. 38), Tzetzes 
often criticizes well-established authors of the past, such as, for instance, Isocrates (XI 382). Such criticism 
revolves around Isocrates' ability as a teacher and orator. He is accused of being unable to handle two pupils 
at the same time. Equally, Tzetzes stigmatizes his slowness in composing, arguing that it took him ten years 
to complete the Panathenaic Speech. Needless to say, throughout the Historiai Tzetzes presents himself as 
the opposite: a fast writer and a skilful teacher. 
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the text. The tablet metaphor through which Tzetzes emphasizes his own mnemonic 
power is another traditional trope?? leading to the same result. Tzetzes describes the 
books he has memorized as fully internalized, inscribed in his mind and heart. Memori- 
zation of books and authors, literary composition and personal/affective memories are 
inextricably intertwined. In the letter 13 addressed to Manuel Gabrielakites,°° Tzetzes 
mentions again the death of his brother, recalling how his ‘mnemonic mind’ was annihi- 
lated precisely by the memory of Isaac:°! 


ook olde 6 TL &pa Kai ypóqo rj qO£yyopou, o58é Ti por TO plo SoxKet fAertóv rj 
OTEPKTOV Tj Tpoonyopov. Obrto pol z&vra Kai rj pvýpæov dé oprjv &keivr, ovv 
HAKAPLOTOSG &yootóg ðókovv zoÀAoig, covereÜvi]kei TO AdEAQH Kal ovd’ 
à&xoAogópao0ot ToUTOV é£óv LOL HETPOOUVOETOLCG YpaPaic: nwpoðpat yap v0 
tov zt&Oovc EvVEwWS tovtov pvrjoOcic Kai ypa&metv où SbvOPLAL ó MEPL TOLC GAAOUG 
ypéqcov abOnpepov tà petpikà pokpà émit&pia. Tadt& tot © A@ote, oo0 
aunyern Kké&AAoug Aóyov qpovii(ouev Kal TO TOV Aoutov dé dopovi(óov 
Ppovti<otipL>ov oby ŇTTOV &xotopve6otog AOYwV ómóyet pe. 


I do not know what I write or say, nor do I know what there is for me to look 
forward to in life, what is amiable or agreeable. Thus, that famous mind of 
mine, which is capable of recalling everything and made me blessed in the eyes 
of others, died together with my brother and it is not even possible for me to 
bewail him in metrically composed writings; for I am petrified by sorrow, as 
soon as I remember him and I can't write, I who compose quickly long verse 
epitaphs for all the others. Therefore, my most honourable friend, we could 
not care less about rhetorical beauty and the preoccupation of our other 
worries equally distracts me from polishing my discourses. 


Letter 13 shows that memory, while integral to the creative process, is not a neutral 
storehouse. Literary and historical reminiscences are deeply ingrained in the psychologi- 
cal fabric of the individual. In the self-commentary on the letter to Lachanas Tzetzes 
explains that for him such a process of internalization began during childhood, when 
his father was in charge of his education.?? Surely, his personal experience adds to the 
exemplarity of the stories presented in the commentary-compilation, blurring the line 
between cultural and personal memories. 

Ultimately the Historiai can be defined as Tzetzes’ ‘book of memory’ in three ways: 
it is designed as a comprehensive sample of Tzetzes' prodigious memory; the first part is 
explicitly intended as a learning tool to be memorized by pupils; it encompasses Tzetzes' 


59 The metaphor goes as far back as Plato (Theaetetus, 191c-e). See J. Penny Small, Wax Tablets of the 
Mind (London 2004) and D. Draaisma, Metaphors of Memory: A History of Ideas about the Mind 
(Cambridge 2001) 24-48. 

60 See Grünbart, ‘Prosopographische Beiträge’, 185 and ‘Paideia Connects’, 28. 

61 Letter 13, p. 24, 4-15 Leone. 

62. IV, 556-598 
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biographical reminiscences naturally boosted by the epistolary sub-text. In the next sec- 
tion I will explore the strategies through which Tzetzes blends together experience and 
exemplarity in the epistle to Lachanas and in the relevant self-commentary. 


The letter to Lachanas: exemplarity and experience 


The composition of the Historiai as an independent work was prompted, as we have 
seen, by the verse epistle to John Lachanas, designed by the author for self-commentary. 
We know Lachanas also from Tzetzes’ letter collection, in which he features as 
addressee of Ep. 105.9? The letter is a short and apologetic missive in which Tzetzes tries 
to defend himself from the allegation of malicious gossip: 


'Oyo0no«v oi &Xrcto. dd tõv viðv Tv aVOpamwv, £yo è ó pétaroc, à 
xpvoé õéonota, tabtóv TL EmemdvOELv TH toù Tépwvoc yuvouki. EÓÓkovv yap 
óztoiot TOU ELOD OTOPATOG ELEPYOVTAL Aóyot, totobtouc Kai zt&vrac AVOPasoUG 
EKEPELV. 


The truth is always rare among the children of men, but I, useless me, am 
possibly suffering the same fate as the wife of Hiero,°* my golden lord. I 
thought that the words which leave my mouth, such words can be uttered by 
all men. 


The letter, composed in 1155,°° proves that the relationship between Lachanas and 
Tzetzes was already strained at that date. In a typical move, Tzetzes does not try to deny 
the allegation; rather, he acknowledges it through a learned allusion, indirectly reaffirm- 
ing its inherent truth.°° The addressee, Lachanas, is known also from Eustathios’ letter 
collection,°’ where he is praised as a man well versed in literature and rhetoric. In the 
letter, Eustathios also speaks about his own didactic activities and his public performan- 
ces as an orator. 

The relationship between Tzetzes and Lachanas seems to worsen when the latter is 
granted the office of CaBapetwtne, or official responsible for the arsenal. Tzetzes’ social 
resentment and, apparently, Lachanas’ new contemptuous demeanour provide the pre- 
text for the verse epistle ‘opening’ the Historiai. 


63 P. 152, 16-22 Leone. See Griinbart, ‘Prosopographische Beiträge’, 221-22. 

64 Hiero scolded his wife for never having told him that his breath was disagreeable and she replied that, 
not having known any other man, she thought that it was a normal phenomenon (for the loci paralleli, see 
Leone’s apparatus). 

65 Grünbart, ‘Prosopographische Beiträge’, 221-22. 

66 The appellative of “golden lord”, moreover, seems to anticipate the tones of the verse epistle included in 
the Historiai. At its very beginning, Tzetzes compares the new appointment of Lachanas (and the ensuing 
pride shown by the former friend) to the riches of Croesus and the gold of Midas. 

67 Ep. 48 Kolovou. 
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The letter consists of lengthy lists of mythological and historical examples, inter- 
spersed with more narrative, autobiographical sections. The first section of the letter (IV 
471-555) includes a series of mythical exempla, designed to illustrate Lachanas’ enor- 
mous pride about his new office.°* Mythical parallels begin with Croesus, boasting his 
treasure and end, in a mock-epic crescendo, with Sesostris, whom the Assyrians 
regarded as a God koopoxpitwp. Besides providing abundant material for the self- 
commentary,’ the quantity and quality of the exempla serve the obvious purpose of 
caricaturing Lachanas' arrogance. The learned introduction is followed by a narrative 
section (IV 556-603), in which Tzetzes eventually declares the reason for his resentment 
toward his former correspondent and recalls the education received by his father. The 
final mention of the ‘bonds of friendship’ broken by his former friend paves the way to 
a further section of exempla, in which Tzetzes tries to demonstrate that even senseless 
objects are more grateful than Lachanas (IV 604-714). The anticlimax is: barbarians, 
animals, plants, inanimate objects. A parenetic section follows, wherein Tzetzes again 
reminds his addressee that only virtue and friendship can escape the powerful hands of 
oblivion (IV 715-730). This prompts a new list of paradigmatic narratives about forgot- 
ten glories (IV 731-767). A final parenetic section closes the piece (IV 767-779). Over- 
all the tone of the letter is stern and judgmental. The final lines, however, cast some 
doubts on the ‘reality’ of Tzetzes’ grudge:”° 


GAAS Tavti pev eixov cot, Sedvtws OvErdiGwv, 

Kai MAPALVOV TH MPEMOVTA, TOV TUPOV KATAOTEAAWV, 
&v AOyotc tows OTUNTIKOIC, AAG AvoLTEAOOL. 

Nov 8 toicg &otetopaoi TO okvôponòv £A&oo. 


And I told you these things, reproaching you in full measure, 
admonishing you, as to what is appropriate, stifling your pride, 
with words that might sound bitter, but are nevertheless useful. 
Now, however, I will chase away the gloom with jokes. 


Tzetzes is referring here to a series of vernacular insults that followed the text in his mas- 
ter-copy and that did not find their way into the final editorial product to be pub- 
lished.’! Such insults are labelled as cotetopata. Floris Bernard has recently highlighted 


68 IV 471-472: “Lachanas Zabareiotes, you pride yourself on that, just like Croesus on his treasures and 
Midas on his gold" (ZaPaperta Aayavă, tovtois xai yàp &ßpúvy / Hep 6 Kpoicoc 0ncavpoic xoi Midac tà 
Xpvoig). 

69 Each one of the characters named in the exempla has his own rubric (I, 1 4-III 69, 104). 

70 IV 776-779. 

71 Historiai Schol. V, 779, p. 548.3-6 Leone. Panagiotis Agapitos explains the rationale of this choice in 
‘John Tzetzes and the Blemish Examiners: a Byzantine teacher on schedography, everyday language and 
writerly disposition,’ Medioevo Greco17 (2017) forthcoming. 
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the social value (they worked as a sort of ‘glue’) of witticisms and urban jokes, especially 
within groups sharing, or having shared, the same educational setting. ^ It is therefore 
likely that in his master copy Tzetzes had put on paper the sort of satirical banter usually 
exchanged orally in school environments. 

In fact, reproaches against (former) friends who all of a sudden stop corresponding 
are common currency in Byzantine letter-collections. To confine myself just to one 
example from the twelfth century, I will mention the similar case of Michael Italikos 
and Theodore Prodromos reproaching one Lizix of having forgotten them." While 
Michael's letter is milder, Prodromos does not hesitate to use harsh tones against their 
friend. In the first letter, he mentions a new ‘honour’ which is apparently keeping Lizix 
so busy as to prevent him from writing to his old friends. He accuses Lizix of betraying 
belles lettres in favour of more mundane occupations. In the second and more resentful 
letter Theodore reminds Lizix of the time they spent together as students when he, Lizix 
and possibly Michael, were so close that they wished they had been born from the same 
mother. "^ Theodore goes on to reproach Lizix for his present life choices. The old friend 
has now turned into an orator à la mode, wrapped in lavish clothes, exuding perfume 
and enjoying luscious food. Theodore seems to voice a deep nostalgia for a time that is 
now lost forever and the frequent exclamations as well as the rhetorical questions inter- 
spersed in the letter lend a very personal accent to it. And yet, by reading the description 
of the ‘new’ Lizix, one gets a sense of déjà-vu. Indeed, the picture drawn by Theodore 
resonates with the portrait of the vain professional performer traced by Michael Choni- 
ates in IIpóg tog aitiwpévovg tò ~idévdectov.” The two descriptions share also the 
striking detail of the fat mule carrying around the successful orators."? In both Theo- 
dore’s letter and Choniates’ pamphlet culture and belles lettres are contrasted with 
social climbing, a strategy occurring also in Tzetzes' epistle to Lachanas as well as in the 
relevant commentary. An assiduous frequenting of old books and authors is wilfully 
preferred by Tzetzes over boasting material riches and such choice starkly defines his 
persona. Equally, Theodore stresses that his personal ‘boast’ (Éyopev oic &oyrjoopev) lies 
in the books delivered (quite literally: oàwrjüewac) by the ancient authors as well as in 
those that he himself delivers (o8wá&vteg ómotékvovtec) by reading the former 


(&xeiBev). "7 


72. F. Bernard, ‘Humor in Byzantine letters of the tenth to twelfth centuries: some preliminary remarks’, 
Dumbarton Oaks Papers 69 (2015) 179-195, here 184. 

73 Michael Italicus, Ep. 25, p. 178-180 Gautier; Theodore Prodromos, Ep. 12 and 13, J. P. Migne, 
Patrologia Graeca 133, 1285-1286. On Lizix, a medical doctor, see P. Magdalino, The Empire of Manuel 
Komnenos 1143-1180 (Cambridge 2002) 361-2. 

74 Migne, Patrologia Graeca 133, 1286 A, ll. 1-2. 

75 Pp. 7-23 Lambros. On the work see M. Bourbouhakis, "The end of riesis. Authorial identity and 
authorial intention in Michael Choniatés' IIpóg tov aitwopévoug tò pirdévderxtov’, in A. Pizzone, The Author 
in Middle Byzantine Literature. Modes, Functions and Identities (Berlin-New York 2014) 201-24. 

76 To prévderxtov, p. 9,17-28 Lambros. 

77 Migne, Patrologia Graeca 133, 1286 A-B, ll. 13-17. 
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Recently, Manolis Bourbouhakis has cast some doubt on the seriousness of Choni- 
ates’ concerns in To giAévdextov.’® The similarities with Lizix’s portrait in Theodore’s 
letter suggest indeed that we have to do here with stock accusations, which perhaps do 
not entail a real acrimony between the actors involved. Tzetzes’ four final lines seem to 
imply exactly the same rationale. 

Regardless of the real relationship between Tzetzes and Lachanas, the aims and the 
literary strategy underpinning the letter are clear. Lachanas’ alleged misdemeanour is the 
pretext allowing Tzetzes to trace his ideal self-portrait. In the epistle to Lachanas we find 
a significant consistency between the tone of the letter and that of the self-commentary. 
The persona embodied by Tzetzes is ultimately one and the same both in the served and 
in the serving text: Tzetzes preaches modesty, advocating — and seemingly accepting — 
his ‘unsuccessful’ life-style. Panagiotis Agapitos has shown that such an apologetic move 
is actually typical of him and testifies to his belonging to the middle strata of Constanti- 
nopolitan society and to his ultimately conservative attitude. Therefore, Tzetzes claims 
for himself the education received from his father, who used the same stories now dis- 
played by his son in order to teach him the vanity of life:°° 


"Ynép &keivoug ó natÌp cei vvEl ratprjvet, 

à&pxàc &vOpoov Aéyov pot Kai Piwv pETATTOOEL 

Og pot Seixvic exéAeve DAéxew tòv fiov olog, 

ovk êk EvAtvov Tob vexpod, KATH Tos Aiyumtiovuc, 
ovdé KATA TOVG Adkwvac HEALVOKWV TOG oikérac, 

Kai próOouc TAATIOV ÉAeye ovvretvovrag POG TOUTO. 
Obco pot vbE mapativecic ozfjpxe THOM TOTE, 

npepa 68 SidcoKados ozf]pye uoOnpócov 

HETA COPPOVOV TOV zÀryóv kai HAAAOV ATAKTODVTL. 
Kai mpaktikds emAnpov pot TOTE TAG MAPAIVEGELG. 

Eis BaAaveiov yap mote óefjoav yeyovéevat, 

toic ovos cv ExéXEvOEV eic EOYATOV KALVTT] pa 

Ocivou TO otpopoóóeopov, tob 5’ GAAOUG TAPATPEXELV, 
Kal TOL OXESOV TUYXAVOVTOG AOUTPAVOG NHETEPOV. 

Tac © &AXag Aéyelv Taped Mdoas coro Madevoelc. 
Oóbroc, as Eprv, TadevVeic pnåèv SoxKetv TOV piov, 

OvK ETAAYLVOLAL z0666 oxis aATpoonyopiaic. 
OAíBopou é oe kaOopóv PAanrtópevov ECYATAS. 

Kai yap BapBapwdeotepoc doxetv BapBápcov omevdetc, 


78 See above, note 71. 

79 See P. Agapitos, ““Middle-class” ideology of education and language, and the “bookish” identity of John 
Tzetzes', Greek, Roman and Byzantine Studies (forthcoming). 

80 IV 577-603. On Tzetzes’ family see P. Gautier, ‘La curieuse ascendance de Jean Tzetzés’, Revue des 
Etudes Byzantines 28 (1970) 207-20. 
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AAOYOV &Aoyocepog TILWpPEVOS Ev Aóyo, 
AVALGONTOTEPOS AUTAV AUTAV THV AVvaLGOnTwV, 
TO pr] pepvrjoOoa pNdSapas mavtws Beopav prias. 


My father used to advise me about them at night, 

telling me about the origins of men and the changes in life. 

(...) 

And thanks to these characters he pushed me to look at the meaning of life, 
neither through a wooden corpse, as the Egyptians do, 

nor by getting the slaves drunk, as the Spartans do, 

and he used to shape myths aiming at the same goal. 

So, nights were always a source of moral exhortation to me, 

while days would teach me the lessons to be learned, 

accompanied by prudent blows, especially when I was undisciplined. 
And the admonitions were then perfected in practice. 

So, when we needed to go to the bath, 

he would order the servants to bring the sack to the last seat 

and to let the others go first, even though the bathhouse was almost ours. 
But I won’t mention all his different educational methods. 

Since I was educated to deem life nothing, as I said, 

I couldn't be less saddened by your refusal to address me. 

Iam just saddened because I see you terribly misled, 

for you are trying your best to look more barbarian than the barbarians 
themselves, 

to be regarded more irrational than the irrational creatures, 

and more senseless that the senseless beings, 

as you are completely oblivious of the bounds of friendship. 


As we have seen, this autobiographical cameo comes after a long string of exem- 
plary tales. Tzetzes intertwines personal and cultural memories, using them for the same 
moralizing purpose. Moreover, the biographical account gives Tzetzes the opportunity 
to enlarge on more historical examples: Cato, Solon (with Croesus) and the doctor The- 
odore who turned Chaganos into a friend of the Romans by telling him the story of 
Sesostris."! The exempla partially overlap with those already treated in the first part. 
The tale about Sesostris, for instance, features both here and among those used by 
Tzetzes to criticize Lachanas. Finally, if we take the perspective of the inscribed audience 
(potential or actual pupils), autobiography and paradigmatic histories/myths become 
part of the same textbook, designed to be memorized (and re-performed?). Tzetzes' pri- 
vate life events are thus turned into a didactic tool. His own experience is turned into an 
exemplary, cautionary tale and thus saved from temporality and oblivion. The goal of 


81 M 71-73, 235-251 with Leone’s apparatus. 
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such a design is arguably to have future generations look at Tzetzes’ life as a full-fledged 
‘story’, side by side with those of Cato or Solon. In other words, Tzetzes exploits the 
potential of contemporary didactic practices so as to bequeath to contemporary and 
future audiences the memory of his idealized Self. The association of paradigmatic 
examples and personal experience is a quite common rhetorical strategy. Tzetzes’ text 
stands out precisely in that his own experience is memorialized and transformed straight 
away into a model to be studied and commented upon. His endeavour is all the more 
exceptional as the Byzantines, while keen commentators of ancient authors, were not so 
much inclined to comment on their own literature. In this respect Tzetzes’ work repre- 
sents a very distinctive break with tradition, as he regards not only his work but his 
own persona as worthy of commentary. 

It should be noticed, once again, that the most striking hallmark of this ideal per- 
sona is the ability to remember. Such skill places Tzetzes in a position of superiority 
towards literary tradition. Memory allows him to judge any book ever produced:** 


"O0ev To SOpov eiÀrjpóg eUyapiotó tà ÕóvTI, 

x&v vpipo Biov xevurpóv cep àv yévovc nporov: 
EKOV &kóv kai TOUTO Se pévar pe Kat’ Alox0Aov: 
f]ynpoua rávta Afjpov yap tod piov vóv avVOpaTwV 

60€ TOV PLAOYOVLOV NpETLocNv piov. 

Ei 6€ cic pvrjpov Etepoc civar toig Adyots Aéyet 

emel TIVO TOV r&poiÜev àveveykeiv ob oOévo, 

O£0po THV vóv TIG ztpóc Hc: Ob yàp pvyopayoðpev, 
Kav oikovpokaðéðpıov eiñópeða TOv Biov, 

ws ó Ekvpitns AxiAeUc Tod Xeipwvos To Opeppa 

o00' oc Kovvac tpiodous te kai BUpac Mavdoyxeiwv. 
Kai pa8e pow tv NOV Kai TOV PPEVOV TO pvipov, 
Kal zc vOv z&ocac £yvopev Kpivelv Apyatov pipAouc, 
Kai HET’ OLSEV HETH pukpóv kóvic, OKLA Kat TEPPA. 
Oprnvóv de t&v &vOposuwvov TO XoAopóvtoc A£ye: 
elSov Tod kóopou TH Aoqurpà Kal TH teprvà TOD fiov, 
doa O70 TOV MOV kai zá&vra PATALÓTNG. 

"Opoc, © xpHGov expabetv navtwv COV TG xprjotts, 
EVTPTTOUG Oeic oàs AKOMG TOV Aóyov &kové pov: 

oŭ pot Ovpióc ciórjpeoc gotiv AX’ EAEHHOV. 


Therefore, I gratefully accept this gift, 
even if, while stemming from a prominent lineage, I lead a life of poverty, 
of my own will, yes, of my own will,’ to put it with Aeschylus. 


82 111, 282-301 
83 Aeschylus, Prometheus 266. 
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I am well aware of the misery of all human life, 

that is why I opted for a life in the corner. 

If anyone argues that he has good memory in discourses, 

I ask this man to come and see me, 

since I am not able to resuscitate one of the ancients: 

I did not shun fighting, even if 

I chose a life at home, just like Achilles from Skyros, the pupil of Chiron, 
and unlike Konnas, who was familiar with trivia and tavern doors. 

Be aware of my nature and of the mnemonic power of my spirit, 

and of the fact that we know how to judge any kind of book, 

and after a short time, everything will be dust and shadows and ashes, 
pitying human nature, do say with Solomon: 

I saw the splendours of the world and all the sweetness of life, 

and all are nothing but vanity.** 

And yet, you, who want to learn the behaviours of all the wise men, 
Keep your ears open and listen to my speeches: 

My spirit is not stern, but compassionate. 


Along the same lines, the iambic verses following the second edition of the Historiai 
include a seal, or sphragis, wherein Tzetzes appoints himself ‘auditor of the ancients and 
of the moderns’:*° 
‘Qc GevteBAHON tadta mpwtoypa~potc 
tara Ó £pevpéOncav ioxvi Aóyov, 
TCétCov kxaxeotpo0noav £v TO cekpéto, 
ozoypodqr|v 8 'Éoyrkev fjv tiva Péres. 
TCétlysg Aoyiotr]s TOV Tardy Kai véov. 


As they were collated with the original, 

and invented by the power of words, 

these texts were deposited in the archive of Tzetzes, 
and obtained the signature you see here: 

Tzetzes, auditor of the ancients and the moderns. 


Tzetzes imitates here the bureaucratic language of notaries and imperial officers. Thanks 
to his memory he can become a self-titled ‘auditor’ or accountant. In comparison with 
this title, which nullifies geographical and chronological boundaries, actual appoint- 
ments, such as Lachanas’, pale and become meaningless. 

To conclude, by putting together the Historiai Tzetzes truly composed a Byzantine 
book of memory. Memory with all its facets is the work’s backbone: memory as 


84 Ecclesiastes 2, 3 ff. On Solomon as a model for authorial personae, see A. Pizzone, ‘Anonymity, 
dispossession and reappropriation in the prolog of Nikephoros Basilakes’, in Pizzone, The author, 225-44. 
85 355-360. The text is published in Leone, ‘Ioannis Tzetzae iambi’, 146. 
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recollection of the past, be that cultural (anecdotes, myths, stories, fragments of ancient 
authors) or personal (autobiography), memory as the ability to both memorize and 
write, memory as exercised by the inscribed reader (i.e. as a didactic tool) and, finally, 
memory as a desire to be remembered by the generations to come. Undoubtedly, this 
was Tzetzes’ ultimate and most important goal when writing the Historiai. Judging 
from the number of manuscripts preserving such an idiosyncratic work, it was actually 
a successful endeavour. 
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This article examines the tombstone of Meletios II, a native of Tenedos, who was briefly 
Ecumenical Patriarch in 1768-9. It also offers an account of his troubled patriarchate 
and sketches events in the rest of his ecclesiastical career. This hitherto unknown 
tombstone has rested for an indeterminate number of years in the garden of North 
Bank, a large Victorian mansion in Pages Lane in the North London suburb of 
Muswell Hill. It appears to have been in the grounds of North Bank before the house 
became an annexe of Muswell Hill Methodist Church. It is not known where in the 
Ottoman Empire Meletios’ grave was originally situated, nor has it been possible to 
establish the circumstances in which the tombstone came to North Bank. On the basis 
of the inscription on the tombstone it is possible to establish Meletios’ previously 
unknown date of death, 5 January 1780. It appears to be one of the earliest known 
tombstones of an Ecumenical Patriarch during the period of the Tourkokratia. 


Keywords: Ecumenical Patriarch Meletios IT; Ecumenical Patriarchate; Greek Orthodox 
Church 


In the course of a Grand Tour undertaken between 1794 and 1796 and much of it spent in 
Greece and Asia Minor, John Bacon Sawrey Morritt of Rokeby, a wealthy country gentle- 
man, member of parliament and knowledgeable classicist, wrote to his mother and sister 
Anne that in the Greek lands he had already amassed two hundred coins and medals and 
that he hoped soon to have two thousand. On visiting Pella he employed what he termed a 
'town crier' to assist in increasing his collection, a move which resulted in the acquisition 
of several coins bearing representations of Philip of Macedon and Alexander the Great. 
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In Athens in 1795 he negotiated, in the event unsuccessfully, with the Turkish com- 
mandant of the Acropolis for the acquisition of one or two of ‘the alto-rilievos of Phidias 
which are over the grand colonnade’ of the Parthenon. ‘Do not you think,’ he wrote to 
Anne, ‘I shall make a pretty addition to the marbles at Rokeby’, his country house on the 
border between Durham and Yorkshire. While in Athens, he noted that above almost 
every door was ‘an antique statue or basso-rilievo’. ‘Some,’ he wrote, ‘we steal, some we 
buy.’! It was this mania for collecting (and, if necessary, stealing) on the part of those mak- 
ing the Grand Tour which affords the most likely explanation for the fact that the ornate 
tombstone of Meletios II, who was Archbishop of Constantinople, New Rome and Ecu- 
menical Patriarch for some months in 1768-9, has lain for an unknown number of years 
in the extensive grounds of a mansion in the North London suburb of Muswell Hill. 

So far we have found no evidence as to how the tombstone ended up in the garden 
of North Bank, a large Victorian mansion in Pages Lane, Muswell Hill, which now 
houses as an annexe Muswell Hill Methodist Church. Six miles from Charing Cross, 
Muswell Hill was developed at the turn of the nineteenth and twentieth centuries by 
two builders, W. J. Collins and J. Edmondson, and became one of the largest Edwardian 
suburbs in the country. To acquire land for development they bought a number of the 
large mansions with extensive grounds in Muswell Hill, for which the area was 
renowned. These had names such as Norton Lees, Rookfield, Grove Lodge, Leawood, 
Roseneath, Midhurst and Fortismere. A few had conventional names such as The Firs, 
The Limes and the Elms. These estates figure prominently in the 1896 Ordnance Survey 
map of Muswell Hill.” 

North Bank was built circa 1860 and is the last of the large mansions in Muswell 
Hill to survive. It is a substantial house of sixteen rooms. An indication of the wealth of 
occupants of the mansion is afforded by nineteenth-century census records. The young 
family living in the house in 1871, for instance, employed a staff of eight (five domestic 
servants, a gardener, a stable boy and a coachman). According to the 1881, 1891, 1901 
and 1911 census returns, the house was owned by William Cooke, his wife Clara 
and their seven children. William Cooke was recorded as being a ‘carpet manufacturer’. 
When one of the Cookes’ sons who had lived in Northbank died in 1924, Guy 
Chester, a wealthy Lloyd’s underwriter, purchased the house for the use of the Methodist 
Church. 

While nothing appears to be known about where, when and by whom the tomb- 
stone of the Ecumenical Patriarch Meletios II was acquired or when it was placed in the 


1 G.E. Marindin (ed.), The Letters of John B. S. Morritt of Rokeby Descriptive of Journeys in Europe and 
Asia Minor in the Years 1794-1796 (London 1914) 159 ff. A new edition, with an introduction by 
P. J. Hogarth, was published in 1985. 

2 Hlillaire Belloc satirized the pretensions of some of the local grandees in his Cautionary Tales for 
Children (1907), when he wrote that the obnoxious Charles Augustus Fortescue acquired an immense 
fortune with which he built ‘the Splendid Mansion which is called the Cedars, Muswell Hill’. 
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grounds of North Bank, it would appear possible that this occurred during the long 
ownership by the Cooke family who lived at North Bank for half a century, between 
1874 and 1924. It could be that William Cooke might, in the course of his business as a 
‘carpet manufacturer’, have travelled in the Near East and come across the tombstone 
and transported it back to North Bank as a picturesque, if somewhat mysterious, garden 
ornament; but this can only be speculation. 

Richard Clogg, a long-time resident in Muswell Hill, first learned of the existence of 
the tombstone in 1975 following a query by the Museum of London. Many years later, 
in October 2007, at the suggestion of Jon Bolter of Rees Bolter Architects and at the 
invitation of the Methodist minister, the Revd Andrew Dart, and the Warden of Chester 
House, Andrew Parkins, the late Julian Chrysostomides, at the time Director of The 
Hellenic Institute, Royal Holloway, University of London, together with her colleague, 
Dr Charalambos Dendrinos, visited North Bank and examined the tombstone. By this 
time the tombstone, which was already by 1975 broken into eight pieces, had been scat- 
tered through the grounds by vandals. The pieces had been gathered together and re- 
assembled with great care by Frank Cano, the North Bank gardener and an amateur 
archaeologist. A report was subsequently submitted by Miss Chrysostomides and Dr 
Dendrinos to Andrew Parkins. Much of the present article is based on this report.? 
Once the historical interest of the tombstone had been recognized it was safely secured 
on the North Bank premises. 

The Greek inscription on the memorial slab, incised on marble in epigraphical 
majuscule script, is decorated in relief with the insignia of the Ecumenical Patriarch of 
Constantinople, namely the double-headed eagle supporting the Byzantine imperial 
crown, and holding the pastoral staff and the trikéron (triple candlestick) representing 
the Holy Trinity (Fig. 1). 

The inscription reads as follows: 


M«E-A«ET2I«OX- 
TI<A>TP<IAP>X<H=> 
1780 
Tavov apíov 5: 
+ AN@PQ® “ON AÀAN A®OPAY. ATAOX. “OPA - 
APXIOYTOY MEAETIOY 'ENGA KPYIITETAI KONI - 
"OX TETIMHKEN ®YAHN 'OAHN KAI AYKO®PONA - 
$YXAMEN[H]N “ON OX KA’YTOYE ATXIMOPOYS - 
YP “QONA “O MHOEN ATAXT'ON TOAE MNAMA 
MNHMOXYNON ZAGIHX KAT BIOTHE IIPOTEPAX - 
"OX MAAA TP Q IPOX G(EO)Y XTAAH AXTEY A(EXIIOIJ)NA MATEP(Q. 


3 The assistance of Dr Maria Litina, Gill Simpson, Dr Vasileios Tsakiris, Revd Nikolaos Voulmes and the 
Holy Metropolis of Mytilene is also gratefully acknowledged. 
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Fig. 1. (Colour online) Tombstone of Ecumenical Patriarch Meletios II. 


The following is an edition and translation of the text: 


MeAéttoc Meletios 
Tlatprapxns Patriarch 
1780 1780 
Tavovapiov 5 January 5 


+ 'AvO0poq' Sv A&av &popås, aida@c, Spa + You are looking at a man of rock—shame! See 
apxiObtov MeAetiov évOa kpúntetaL where the ashes of the archpriest 

KOvIC. Meletios lie hidden. 

"Oc tetipnkev pvdt SAnv Kai AvKO~pova He fully honoured his wolf-spirited* race 
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pvoapév[n]v öv óc Kabtovbs &yxutópouc, and also inspired those who were always 
close <to him>, 


dy và Ó pNPéev &yaotov 168€ pvápo and who «dedicated» this humble memorial 
pvnpócvvov Gaínc xai Biotic mpotépac. in remembrance of his former most holy life. 
"Oc pera ipi xpóc £00 otéAr| &c Ted He was sent to a most holy place close to God 
Aéorowa Márep. as long as he belongs to You, «our» 

Lady Mother. 


Originally, the memorial slab must have been erected to mark the grave of the Ecu- 
menical Patriarch of Constantinople, Meletios II (1768-9), as the name (&pyi00rov 
Medetiov), initials (MAI IITPX., i.e. MXE-A«ET2I«OX» IICA»TP-IAP»-X«H7») and date 
of death (5 January 1780) on the inscription indicate. Where he was buried is not 
known for certain but his grave may have been in his native island, Tenedos. 

In his biographical sketch of Meletios, Sergios Makraios remarks on his strong per- 
sonality, his humble and frugal character, and the quality and extent of his pastoral 
work, which earned him the respect of both clergy and laity. Meletios distinguished 
himself by his love for education. During his brief patriarchate he paid particular atten- 
tion to the re-organization and improvement of the Great School of the Nation (MeyóAr 
tov Tévouc XxyoA1j), building up its library, securing regular funding and issuing regula- 
tions regarding the School's property, teachers' salaries, students' duties and the aca- 
demic syllabus (comprising philosophy, literature and mathematics).° 

Born on the island of Tenedos in the Northern Aegean in 1700, Meletios was ton- 
sured and ordained at an early age by the Metropolitan of Nicomedia Gabriel, who 
appointed him as his protosynkellos (chancellor). The administrative skills and experi- 
ence that Meletios had acquired were put to good use when, at the age of fifty, he was 
elected to the Metropolitan See of Larissa, Greece, in June 1750. He succeeded in clear- 
ing the enormous debts that he inherited from his deceased predecessor, Metropolitan 
Iakovos, an achievement which eventually attracted the attention of the Holy Synod in 
Constantinople, which elected him to succeed Patriarch Samuel I (1763-8). Despite his 
initial reservations, Makraios remarks, Meletios accepted the nomination and ascended 
the Patriarchal throne of Constantinople on 6 November 1768. He remained in office 


5 S. Makraios, Yrouvýpara 'EkkAgoixotikrg Totopiac, 1750-1800, in K. N. Sathas (ed.), Mecauovikr) 
BiBdwoOyxn, YII (Venice 1872) 273-4. 

6 See the articles by M. D. Chamoudopoulos, “H Hatpiapyicr) MeyaAn tod Tévouc ZxoAr’; M. Paranikas, 
Tlepi tig £v KovotavuvovzóAet IHocpuxpyiktis XxoAfjc ; idem, Tlepi tij £v KovocavttvounóAet Tatpixpyictis 
Zyoàñs (1691-1835); and A. Mazarakis, “H IIotpwpyiwr] MeyóXr] tod Tévovg ZxoArj, reprinted in Aerio 
Exoupeiag Medétnc tfjg Ka’ rju&c AvaroArg 1 (2004) 531, 582, 639, 659 respectively; T. A. Gritsopoulos, 
Iorpwpyikr) MeyáAm cob Tévovç XyoAij, 2 vols [Biffuo0r]r] tis év A0rjvoug Prexradevticts Etaipetac, 37, 59] 
(Athens 1966, 1971), I, 377-84, 414, 416, 420, 423-4, 444, 450-2, 464-5; II, 51, 54-5, 59, 378-85 
(documents 9-10, Meletios’ Synodal letters dated March 1769). On Meletios’ possible involvement in the 
founding of a school in Trikke (Trikala) in 1721 or earlier, see M. K. Paranikas, Syediaopa nepi ths év TO 
EAÀQgvikQ £0vei kataotdoews tõv Ipoypuárov ond Adwoews KovoravrvovrióAsog (1453 u. X.) uéypi rv &pyàv 
tç éveatéons (10^) ékarovroergpíóog (Constantinople 1867) 84 with n. 1. 
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for barely six months. On 16 April 1769 he resigned and was succeeded by Theodosios 
II (1769-73). 

This short patriarchate was by no mean untypical. During the eighteenth century the 
office of Ecumenical Patriarch changed hands with extraordinary frequency. Between 
1702 and 1797 there were no fewer than twenty-two patriarchs, some of whom held 
office on more than one occasion. This rapid turnover was occasioned in many cases 
by bribery and the endemic corruption that characterized the Ottoman system of gov- 
ernment. The remark of an Armenian, a banker but who was nonetheless described 
as an honest man, to Athanasios Komninos Ypsilantis, the well-known chronicler of 
the Ecumenical Patriarchate and the Orthodox world in general in the Ottoman 
Empire after the Fall of Constantinople, that ‘you [Greeks] change your patriarchs 
more often than you change your shirts’ was uncomfortably near the bone.? 

A different aspect of Meletios’ character and personality was highlighted by 
Ypsilantis.? It seems that he has nothing good to say about Meletios and especially 
the powerful Grand Dragoman Nikolaos Soutzos, who is described as a ruthless per- 
son and a master of intrigue, whom Ypsilantis held responsible for the forced abdica- 
tion of the long-suffering (zoAóxa00c) Patriarch Samuel on 4 November 1768 and 
the election and enthronement of Meletios the next day. Ypsilantis’ hatred of Soutzos 
is revealed when he relates the accident ‘justly’ suffered by one of his sons (he fell 
from his horse and fractured his skull), ostensibly as a result of his father's breaking 
of his oath (£ropxía).'? Ypsilantis describes how Meletios promoted members of his 
coterie, including Anthimos of Mesembria to the Metropolitan throne of Cyzicus, 
and the son of the doctor Giannakis and grandson of Militsa by the name of Makar- 
ios to the Metropolis of Larissa.!! In the meantime Soutzos’ feelings towards Mele- 
tios changed from ‘friendship to enmity and hatred’ as a result of the former’s absurd 
demands.'* What follows in this section of Ypsilantis’ work is a long account of the 
events that led to the outbreak of the Russo-Turkish War of 1768-74 during Mele- 
tios' patriarchate, highlighting once more Soutzos' sinister role and mentioning the 
declaration by Prince Nikolai Vasilyevich Repnin, in the treaty of Warsaw (1768), of 
the Russian Empress Catherine the Great as ‘Queen of the Greeks in all provinces in 
Asia and of the duchy of Courland’ (BaotAtcoa tév Tpaikdv bAwv tæv énapyióv TS 
Acíac xai tod 8ovk&rov tig KovpAavó(ac). ? 


7 See T. A. Gritsopoulos, ‘Medétiog 6 B’, Iatpi&pync KovocavtrtvounóAeoc (1768-1769)', in Opgokevrikr) 
Kai 'H6ikr] EyxuxAonaiéeia, VIII (Athens 1966), col. 959. 

8 A. Komninos Ypsilantis, ExkAgoiotikóv kai zoArmikóv tav eig óóóeka fiBAlov H, O^, Kai I, trou và perà 
thv Adwow (1453-1789) ... (Constantinople 1870) 519-20. 

9 Op.cit., 419-39. 

10 Op.cit., 419. 

11 Op.cit., 422. 

12 Ibid. 

13 Op.cit., 434, ad fin. 
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The last part of Ypsilantis’ account gives details of Meletios’ arrest and incarceration. 
Ypsilantis places the blame for this on two unnamed Corfiot doctors who, in order to 
attract the favour of the Sultan, offered Turkish people their services without payment 
(‘OéAovv iatpever Tods &ppdotous Toópxouc óquo9t).!^ This gesture actually had the oppo- 
site effect as it raised suspicion. The two doctors were accused of being collaborators of the 
Russians, were arrested and imprisoned. When they were interrogated under torture they 
at first repeated that they simply wanted to attract the favourable attention of the Sultan 
through their charitable works, but when the torture continued, in an effort to save them- 
selves, they made up a story (‘émAaoav’) that they had carried a letter from Stephen of 
Montenegro to the former Metropolitan of Larissa, the Ecumenical Patriarch Meletios. 
The Grand Vizier concluded that Stephen was linked to Meletios and that the latter was 
hiding him. To make things worse, the Vizier used the fact that the two doctors were carry- 
ing with them a tovAod'? of saltpetre which they used to treat fever, accusing them of 
intending to poison the water and thus destroy the Ottoman army. So he ordered the army 
not to drink water from the wells and reported Meletios and the saltpetre to the Sultan. As 
a result the Ottoman authorities entered the Patriarchate by force on Lazarus Saturday, the 
day before Palm Sunday, searching for Stephen, and when they did not succeed in finding 
him they took Meletios and those present, who included the archidiakonos and oikonomos 
of the Patriarchate, and imprisoned them in the jail of the bostancibasi, the commander of 
the imperial guards charged with patrolling the shores of the Bosphorus, which he com- 
bined with the role of executioner of prominent figures. 

The archpriests wrote to the Sultan denying the accusation that they were hiding 
Stephen, adding that they were ready to pay with their lives if this proved to be true. 
Subsequently Meletios was exiled to Mitylene on the island of Lesbos, ‘where’, so Ypsi- 
lantis claims, ‘soon afterwards he found, by divine providence, the reward (‘tà èri- 
xelpa’) of his maltreatment ('xapowíac') of Samuel, while the archpriests were ordered 
to elect a new patriarch’, namely Theodosios II of Thessaloniki, who was elected on 
Maundy Thursday, 16 April 1769. 

The circumstances of Meletios’ resignation, as we have seen, are related to the Russo- 
Turkish War which was declared on 25 September 1768 and which led to the expansion 
of Russian influence in the Ottoman Empire with the signing of the Treaty of Küçük Kay- 
narca on 21 July 1774. In a short autobiographical note (signed and dated 23 May 1769) 
Meletios gave a detailed description and the dates of the events leading to his deposition 
and subsequent persecution, ^ which should be read in parallel with Ypsilantis’ account. 
Falsely accused of treason for allegedly siding with the Montenegrins against the Ottoman 
authorities, an accusation which carried the death penalty, Meletios was incarcerated 


14 Op.cit., 439. 

15 Turkish tulum, a bag made of the skin of an animal. 

16 [G. Ar.], "Ioropuóv &xopvnpovevpo Medetiov Matpixpxov tod Tevediov’, Tavdépa 11, no. 263 (1 March 
1861) 572-6; S. Lampros, “EvOvuproewv rjtot ypoviKOv onpewopétov ovAAoyH mpatny’, Né; EAAnvonviuov 7 
(1910) 241, no. 463; I. G. Kleomvrotos, Tà kar tiv epeciv Kai ueroojuór]v vv iepóv Aeujávov roO ócíov 
Ipnyopiov émakózov Accov zoAi0Óyov Tépaç (Mytilene 1965) 62. 
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together with more than thirty other clerics of the Ecumenical Patriarchate and lay mem- 
bers of the Greek community in Constantinople on 8 April 1769.' Though they were 
eventually cleared of the accusation on 18 April, Meletios was nonetheless deposed and 
exiled to Mitylene on 27 April 1769.!? 

Following the victorious naval operations of the Russian Baltic fleet in the Mediter- 
ranean under the command of Count Aleksey Grigoryevich Orlov and the unsuccessful 
Greek uprising in the Peloponnese instigated by Orlov (February 1770), the Christian 
population suffered severe reprisals at the hands of the Ottomans. In a long autograph 
note (dated 10 January 1774) in the same codex, Meletios gives a detailed and vivid 
description of the persecution of the Greeks following the departure of the Russian fleet 
after the destruction of the Ottoman fleet at the battle of Cesme off the coast of Asia 
Minor (7 July 1770). Meletios' residence in Mytilene was looted and he himself was tor- 
tured, narrowly escaping death at the hands of irregular Turkish soldiers (14 July 1770). 

Meletios was first incarcerated by the Ottomans, together with the Metropolitan of 
Mytilene Gerasimos and fifteen other members of the Greek community, in a private 
house, before they were moved to two successive prisons. A year later (31 October 
1771) the Russian fleet bombarded Mytilene and landed on the island (2 November). 
Before leaving the island, the Russians looted not only Turkish but also Christian prop- 
erty in order to forestall Turkish accusations of Christian collaboration with the enemy. 
Meletios and the other prisoners were freed on 7 November 1771. 

Following the death of Sultan Mustafa III (1757-74) on 10 January 1774, Meletios 
secured permission (8 July 1775) from his successor Abdülhamid I (1774-89) to return 
to Tenedos (24 July 1775). Two years later (26 April 1777), through the mediation 
of the Ecumenical Patriarch Sophronios II (1774-80), he was granted permission to 
travel to Constantinople to attend to private matters, on condition that he would remain 
in the Monastery of St George on the island of Antigone and would not extend his stay 
beyond sixty-one days.'” This is Meletios’ last piece of autobiographical information 
written just before his departure for Constantinople. 


17 Cf. A. N. Goudas, Bion napdAAnioa: rv éri trjg Avayevvijoecg trjg EAAdSos Sianpewavtov &vópàv, I: KArjpog 
(Athens 1869) 10-14. 

18 This information and Meletios’ subsequent adventures are not mentioned by K. M. Koumas, Jotopia rv 
&vOpczívov zpáteov amd THY &pyoiorárov ypóvov éog THV rjuepov pac, ék mahaidv anavOlobeion, Kai và 
vedtepa EË àpiorwv Teppavayv iotopioypápwv éAevbépas petappaocbeiom, X (Vienna 1831) 402-3, who 
erroneously states that after Meletios ‘was found innocent he was only condemned to lose his office, and 
after five months of his patriarchate he was sent (1769) to Tenedos, where he spent the rest of his life’ (403). 
This is repeated by S. D. Vyzantios, H KovoravrivoizoAs, Ù zepiypoupr roroypoqukij, &pyoioAoyikr) Kai iocopikr) 
tfjg zepwovüuov racc ueyaAozóAeog ..., II (Athens 1862) 543; Goudas, Bio: zapáAAgAo, I, 14; and Z. N. 
Mathas, KaráAoyog ioropikóg àv mpdtwv éniokónov Kai tov égetrjg matpiapy@v trjg év KovoravrivounóAa 
Ayíac kai MeyáAng roO Xpiotobt EkkAnoíoc (Athens 1884) 157-8. See A. Kerkineoglou, ‘H Téveðos cc tóztog 
e€opiac’, H  Téveóog 8 (January-March 2009), accessible online at: http://users.otenet.gr/- Tened0s/ 
TenedosExoria1.htm (accessed 25 June 2016). 

19 [G. Ar.], “Iotoptkov &nopvnpóvevpæ , 576; Lampros, “EvOuprjoewv Ärtor xpovixóv orjiewopié&rov cvAAoyrj 
mpwtny’, 241, no. 463. 
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Two letters addressed to Meletios II are preserved in the archive of the Hellenic 
Institute of Byzantine and Post-Byzantine Studies in Venice (AEIB, A’. Opyé&voon- 
Aeitoupyia, 4. Tpoppateia, Katáotyo 2, ff. 3-9). These letters are part of a dossier with 
correspondence (20 October 1768-10 June 1769) between the Greek Community in 
Venice and officials in Constantinople (including the Venetian bailo Girolamo Ascanio 
Giustinian and the dragomans Christophoros Rallis and Antonios Pinis), requesting the 
transfer of Nikephoros Mormoris, Bishop of Cythera, to Venice in order to fill the 
vacant see of the bishop of Philadelpheia after the death of their Bishop Gregorios.?? 
Apparently, the first letter (ff. 4-5), dated 26 November 1768, was not answered, and 
therefore a second, similar letter (ff. 5-6) was dispatched to Meletios a month later (26 
December 1768), again receiving no reply. Subsequently, the Greek Community 
renewed their request on 30 May 1769 with a third letter (ff. 12-13), this time 
addressed to Patriarch Theodosios II, as Meletios had been deposed a month earlier (27 
April). 

Nothing is known about the last years of Meletios’ life. The unpublished inscription 
on the memorial slab in the garden of North Bank in London is the only evidence we 
possess of the date of his death (5 January 1780). According to unconfirmed informa- 
tion, Meletios died in extreme poverty on the island of Tenedos, where he had been 
born.*! Unfortunately there is no reference to the place of his death or his burial on the 
inscription that would confirm this. 

Clearly, Ypsilantis paints a different picture of Meletios’ character and personality 
than other sources which stress his abilities as a financial administrator (first in Larissa 
and then in Constantinople), his educational work, and his painful experiences follow- 
ing his forced abdication.** It seems that Ypsilantis was much attached to Samuel, and 
this explains his antipathy towards Meletios and all those who he considered had taken 
advantage of Samuel and finally brought about his downfall, above all Nikolaos Sout- 
zos. However this may be, Meletios appears to have been remembered with great affec- 
tion by his anonymous friends and relatives who commissioned the marble memorial 
slab. The precise circumstances of his death and burial remain so far unknown, as does 
the question of the how the tombstone ended up in Muswell Hill. 

After the death of Julian Chrysostomides on 18 October 2008, the attention of the 
Ecumenical Patriarchate and the Archdiocese of Thyateira and Great Britain was drawn 
to the existence of the tombstone. Following discussion with the Methodist authorities 
the return of the tombstone to Constantinople was agreed. 

On 23 May 2013, His Eminence the Archbishop Gregorios of Thyateira and Great 
Britain visited the Muswell Hill Methodist church at North Bank and the adjoining Guy 


20 We would like to thank the Revd Meliton R. Oakes for drawing our attention to these documents, now 
accessible online at: http://eib.xanthi.ilsp.gr/gr/boundmaterials.asp?vmode=vselect&vid=7 1#selectedAnchor 
(doc. 5) (accessed 3 July 2016). 

21 M. I. Gedeon, IHarpiepyikoi Hívakec. Eiórjoe ioropikod fioypoqueod nepi vv Iorpipyóv KovoravnvovnóAsoc, 
ano Avópéov tot IHpcrokAffrov uéypig Twakeip D" 00 ced Ocooadovixne, 36-1884 (Constantinople, 1885-90) 661. 
22 Cf. M. I. Gedeon (ed.), KupíAAov Aavpicrov, Tarpidpyou perce tv Adwo (1453-1794) (Athens 1887) 47. 
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Chester Methodist Centre to receive the tombstone on behalf of the Ecumenical Patri- 
archate, in the presence of a small circle of friends from both confessions who gathered 
on this special occasion. 

On his arrival at the church, Archbishop Gregorios was greeted by the director of 
the Guy Chester Centre, Fraser Mackay, the minister of the Methodist Church at North 
Bank, the Revd Mike Long, and the Revd David Gamble, former President of the Meth- 
odist Conference and subsequently chair of the Methodist Council. A ceremony took 
place in the church, with the tombstone placed before the altar for blessing. After a short 
welcome by Fraser Mackay, the Revd David Gamble addressed the gathering and read a 
prayer. Archbishop Gregorios expressed the gratitude of the Ecumenical Patriarchate to 
the Methodists for their willingness to return Meletios’ tombstone. Assisted by Bishop 
Athanasios of Tropaeou, Presbyter Evangelos-Nikolaos Liassis, and Deacon Meliton 
B. Oakes, he then chanted a memorial service, in Greek and English, for the late 
Patriarch. 

In this moving ecumenical atmosphere the tombstone was transferred to the Arch- 
diocese of Thyateira in London, before it continued on its final journey to Constantino- 
ple, as a reminder of the remarkable life of the Ecumenical Patriarch Meletios II and as 
a symbol of Christian unity. It must be right that this tombstone, one of the oldest 
memorials of an Ecumenical Patriarch, should rest at the heart of the Orthodox world. 
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Two more manuscripts for Basil the Bastard 
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Two gospel lectionaries, Gregory-Aland | 367 and | 46, were probably commissioned 
circa 965-985 by Basil the Parakoimomenos: the former as a gift for the St Basil 
Monastery that he founded, the latter for his personal use. 


Keywords: Basil Lekapenos; Byzantine Gospel lectionaries 


From 944 to the 980s (when he was ultimately removed from office), Basil, natural son 
of emperor Romanos I, ranked among the most powerful men in Constantinople.! He is 
known to have commissioned a number of luxury objects? and is speculatively identified 
as the patron of a few further works of art and literature.? I hesitate to add two more 
items to this already long list, but the supporting evidence seems to me strong enough to 
be worth considering. 


1 R.J. Lilie et al, Prosopographie der mittelbyzantinischen Zeit (Berlin 1998-2013) no. 20925 (with 
further bibliography). 

2 For a diligent summary of the literature, see L. Bevilacqua, Arte e aristocrazia a Bisanzio nell'età dei 
Macedoni: Costantinopoli, la Grecia e l'Asia Minore [Milion, 9] (Rome 2013) 193-234, 294-300, 332-40. 
More of the same: Bevilacqua, ‘Basilio *parakoimomenos", l'aristocrazia e la passione per le arti sotto i 
Macedoni', in A. Acconcia Longo et al. (eds), La Sapienza bizantina: un secolo di ricerche sulla civiltà di 
Bisanzio all'Università di Roma [Milion, 8] (Rome 2013) 183-202; Bevilacqua, ‘Basilio parakoimomenos e 
i manoscritti miniati: impronte di colore nell’Ambrosiano B 119 sup.’, in A. Rigo et al. (eds), Vie per 
Bisanzio (Bari 2013) 1013-30. - M. Kurysheva, '7Ipa «sakasa» Bacumis Hoda: k jaruposke kogtekca PHB 
Tpea. 55 u ugenruduxauun Kombua us JIlyspa', in I. Konovalova (ed.), IIaweoepadus, koòðukoroeua, 
QunioMamuka: COBpeMeHHbU ONbIM UCCIEdOBAHUA epeueckux, MAMUHCKUX U ciaesuckux pykonuceii U QokyMeumoa 
(Moscow 2013) 174-85, esp. 183-5, argues that Basil owned a finger-ring now in Paris, Cabinet des 
Médailles (inv. Schl. 126). 

3 A. Schminck, ‘Zur Einzelgesetzgebung der “makedonischen” Kaiser’, Fontes Minores 11 (2005) 269- 
323, esp. 300-301; S. H. Wander, The Joshua Roll (Wiesbaden 2012) 93-132; J. Featherstone, 'Basileios 
Nothos as compiler: the De Cerimoniis and Theophanes Continuatus’, in J. Signes Codofier and I. Pérez 
Martín (eds), Textual Transmission in Byzantium: Between Textual Criticism and Quellenforschung 
(Turnhout 2014) 353-72. 
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Manuscript Supplément grec 567 in the National Library of France is a short gospel 
lectionary, containing readings just for the Divine Liturgy on Sundays (from Easter 
onward) and on a few major feast days.* Henri Omont recognised in it a fairly man- 
nered - and therefore late - kind of majuscule handwriting and tentatively ascribed it to 
the fifteenth century.” Amédée Gastoué observed that the ‘ekphonetic’ (musical) signs 
which accompany its biblical text (Fig. 1) cannot be later than 1200.° Jean Ebersolt pro- 
posed an even earlier date: 


Au fol. B sont écrits en or des vers en l'honneur du « proédre Basile » qui 
posséde une foi ardente, la conviction que les richesses spirituelles sont 
préférables aux biens matériels. Un monastére, un asile de vieillards, un bain 
pour les indigents, un hópital, tels sont les bienfaits qu'il a répandus autour de 
lui. Il s'agit sans doute du haut dignitaire, qui joua un rôle important à 
Byzance, au X^ siècle; cf. G. Schlumberger, op. cit. [Nicéphore Phocas (Paris 
1890)], p. 291 s." 


The text that Ebersolt paraphrases has not been edited in print before (Fig. 2-3): 


IIoAAoi pèv £ózóprjcav bAdV TILiwv, 
7toÀÀoi npooektioav te TAODTOV pupíiov, 
ovdeic ÔÈ TOUTWV Évtovov zpoOupíav 
oUTws ederée Tio Tews epui Céost, 

Ws ò mpdEedpoc BaoíAstoc eikxótoc: 

eic vov AaBav yap x Tivos TO xpvotov 
Kai mAOvTOG Elopei, TADTA TOUT TMPOOPEPEL. 
‘Evted0ev Epyov mkoav EKMANTTOV péva: 
vaovd TO K&AXoc, KPEITTOG rj xetpóc TAXA, 
oikoc Hovaotaic exrperet oov EoTig, 
oikoc yépovot, Aovtpóv rjxoprjévoic, 
oikoc vocooot, q&ppako, TPO~T, OKéTN: 
tocaca peiOpa ts KAAT|S Vuxr|s péet... 


4 AlLshaped headpiece and a large initial letter, both filled with ornament of the 'flower-petal' type (cf. 
note 25 below), mark the beginning of each lection. All titles and paragraph initials are written in gold. 
There is no sign that the manuscript ever contained figural miniatures. 

5 H.A. Omont, Fac-similés des plus anciens manuscrits grecs en onciale et en minuscule de la Bibliothèque 
nationale, du IVe au XIIe siècle (Paris 1892) pl. xxi.2. See also C. R. Gregory, Textkritik des Neuen 
Testaments, I (Leipzig 1900) 420 (cat. 367). 

6 A. Gastoué, Introduction à la paléographie musicale byzantine: catalogue des manuscrits de musique 
byzantine de la Bibliothéque nationale de Paris et des bibliothéques publiques de France (Paris 1907) 80 
(cat. 54). Cf. C. Høeg, La notation ekphonétique (Copenhagen 1935). 

7 J. Ebersolt, La miniature byzantine (Paris 1926) 80. See also I. Spatharakis, Corpus of Dated Illuminated 
Greek Manuscripts to the Year 1453 (Leiden 1981) cat. 302. 

8 Ihave resolved the scribe's abbreviations without parentheses, and added subscript iotas and modern 
punctuation. 
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Fig. 1. Paris, Bibliothéque nationale de France, MS Suppl. grec 567, fol. 1r 


The leaf on which this poem once ended has been cut out of the book.? The verses 
must be original to the volume, since the parchment on which they are written is ruled in 


9 Fol. B originally formed a quire with another leaf, of which now only a stub remains. - There are no 
quire signatures. Except for its first two folia (marked ‘A’ and ‘B’), the manuscript is paginated. The last 
flyleaf (pp. 343-[4]), an inserted singleton (pp. 111-[12]), and fol. A are all made of identical, unruled 
parchment and must have been added at a later date. Fol. Ar is annotated (supra) "Venetiis mense Junio 
1583'. A second flyleaf at the back (pp. 341-2) is a recycled fragment from some other majuscule Gospel 
lectionary. 
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Fig. 2. Paris, Bibliothéque nationale de France, MS Suppl. grec 567, fol. Br 


a manner very similar to the ruling for the biblical text.'° Unlike a regular ‘book epi- 
gram’,'' their topic (in their present defective state, at any rate) is not the gospel lection- 
ary where they are inscribed but a monastery to which that lectionary had been given: 


10 On fol. Br (Fig. 2), the ruling type is D 44D1 and the written area measures 198 x 155 mm. On p. 1 
(Fig. 1), the written area measures 200 x 160 (65+30+65) mm. The ruling type there (and on all other text 
leaves) is D-K 44E2 (sic), i.e. the same as D 44D1 but with two text columns instead of one: cf. J.-H. Sautel, 
Répertoire de réglures dans les manuscrits grecs sur parchemin (Turnhout 1995) 239, 245. 

11 M. D. Lauxtermann, Byzantine Poetry from Pisides to Geometres: Texts and Contexts, I (Vienna 2003) 
197-212. 
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Fig. 3. Paris, Bibliothéque nationale de France, MS Suppl. grec 567, fol. Bv 


Many people own plenty of material riches and many have acquired abundant 
wealth, but nobody among them has demonstrated the intense earnestness of 
[his] faith with such burning ardour as the proedros Basil — for, being aware 
who is the source of gold and wealth, ^ he offers these [back] to Him. Hence 
[the] deed that amazes everyone's mind: a beautiful church [...], " a house 
for monks with a splendid refectory (?), a house for the aged, a bath for 


12 Note the unusual enjambment between verses 6 and 7. 
13 Ido not understand what xpeittoc fj xeipóc téya means. 
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the poor, a house for the sick, medicines, food, shelter - such are the fruits of 
his good soul... 


The poem's mention of an old people's home, a hospital, and a bathhouse adds to the 
sparse textual evidence for tenth-century Byzantine charitable institutions.'* Psellos 
writes of a *most splendid monastery that [Basil the Bastard] had built and dedicated to 
the great [St] Basil (whose name he bore), magnificently erected with great expense in 
labour (xoAAf Sanrévy xetpóc), combining intricacy with beauty, and more than suffi- 
ciently provided with abundant donations'.'^ It might well have been this convent that 
originally owned the Paris gospel lectionary: 1 January is one of the few feast days for 
which it contains a reading. '^ 

Nothing stands in the way of dating the manuscript between 963, when Basil was 
made proedros (being the first ever holder of this title) and 985 or so, when he was 
deposed:'” the type of decorative capitals in which the above poem is written (Fig. 2-3) 
is primarily, if not exclusively, attested in the tenth century, '? while the gospel text itself 
(Fig. 1) is in a ‘liturgical majuscule’ easily attributable to that same period. '? 

Similar handwriting is found in a gospel lectionary now in Naples (Biblioteca nazio- 
nale ‘Vittorio Emanuele IIT, MS gr. 2*, ex Vindob. Suppl. gr. 12).*° Copied in gold 
ink on purple-coloured parchment, this unusually small book contains a very limited 


14 D. J. Constantelos, Byzantine Philanthropy and Social Welfare (New Brunswick 1968) 170, 232-5. 

15 Michael Psellos, Chronographia, ed. D. R. Reinsch (Berlin 2014) 11-12 (8 1.20). See also R. Janin, Les 
églises et les monastères [La géographie ecclésiastique de l'empire byzantin, I.3], 2nd edn (Paris 1969) 58-9; 
P. Magdalino, ‘The House of Basil the Parakoimomenos’, in O. Delouis et al. (eds), Le saint, le moine et le 
paysan: Mélanges d'histoire byzantine offerts à Michel Kaplan [Byzantina Sorbonensia, 29] (Paris 2016) 
323-8, esp. 328. - Folia 293-303 of the gospel lectionary St Petersburg, National Library of Russia, CII6/IA 
BIS were copied in 985 at a monastery dedicated to St Basil: . N. Dobrynina, ‘O mgyx rpeueckux pykonncax 
X s. in I. M. Beliaeva (ed.), Coepeweunwe npoGieww apxeoepaduu (St Petersburg 2011) 22-32, esp. 22-7. It is 
unclear whether this was the Constantinopolitan monastery founded by Basil the Bastard. 

16 The outer half of p. 235, on which this reading begins, has been cut out of the book, and the 
corresponding title is now lost. The other feasts included in the menologion are 8 Sept. Birth of the Virgin 
(pp. 203-5), 14 Sept. Elevation of the Cross (pp. 205-12), Saturday of Pentecost (pp. 212-17), 1 Nov. Sts 
Cosmas and Damian (pp. 217-19), 13 Nov. St John Chrysostom (pp. 219-22), Sunday before Christmas 
(pp. 222-30), 25 Dec. Christmas (pp. 231-5), Sunday before Christ's Baptism (pp. 240-3), 6 Jan. Christ's 
Baptism (pp. 243-5), 2 Feb. Presentation in the Temple (pp. 245-50), 29 June Sts Peter and Paul (pp. 251-3), 
6 Aug. Transfiguration (pp. 253-6). - After this point, the moveable (Easter) cycle of readings is resumed 
(unusual as it is, this must be the original text order, since pp. 255-6 is the first leaf of a regular quaternion). 
The volume ends with seven Avayvoopata éo0twà &vaotáopa (readings for Matins on Sunday; nos 3-5, 7- 
8, 10-11 in current printed editions) on pp. 319-40. 

17 Schminck, ‘Einzelgesetzgebung’, 302-3, argues that Basil actually fell from power in 989. 

18 P. Orsini, ‘La maiuscola distintiva "liturgica ornata", in M. D'Agostino (ed.), AAng0rjic piAia: Studi in 
onore di Giancarlo Prato (Spoleto 2010) 525-40, esp. 539. 

19 Orsini, Scrittura come immagine: morfologia e storia della maiuscola liturgica bizantina (Rome 2013) 
40, 54 (‘type C’). 

20 Orsini, Scrittura come immagine, 40, 54 (‘type A’), 57n.154. 
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selection of passages and must have been intended for private perusal.^! Its opening 
page carries the words ‘Basil’s power’ (BaotAgiov xpároc), inscribed within a cross.^? 
Kurt Weitzmann understood this as an ex-libris of the (illiterate) Basil ?- but there are 
obstacles to dating the manuscript in that emperor's reign (867-886). First, the head- 
band (evidently not a later addition) on the title page is filled with ornament of the 
‘flower-petal’ type,** which originated in the mid-tenth century.’ Second, one of the 
scribes who produced the lectionary supplied his text with ekphonetic signs,” and such 
signs are not attested with certainty before 900.7" Beside Basil I, there are just two other 
possible patrons for the Naples manuscript: Basil II (r. 976-1025) and his great-uncle 
Basil the Bastard. The word xpé&toc is more appropriate for an actual emperor, but dur- 
ing the reign's first decade it really was the older Basil who ran the affairs of state.** The 
Bastard's resulting self-confidence could have been reflected in the embellishment of a 
book made for his personal use - before hubris brought about his downfall. 


21 K. Weitzmann, ‘Ein kaiserliches Lektionar einer byzantinischen Hofschule', in O. Benesch et al. (eds), 
Festschrift Karl M. Swoboda (Vienna 1959) 309-20, esp. 313; repr. in Weitzmann, Byzantine Liturgical 
Psalters and Gospels (London 1980) no. viii. 

22 Weitzmann, ‘Ein kaiserliches Lektionar’, fig. 75 (fol. 1v). Colour photograph: F. Romano (ed.), 
Biblioteca Nazionale ‘Vittorio Emanuele III’ Napoli (Florence 1993) 46. 

23 Weitzmann, ‘Ein kaiserliches Lektionar’, 317-18. See also B. Flusin, ‘Le livre et l'empereur sous les 
premiers macédoniens', Bulgaria Mediaevalis 2. (2012) 71-84, esp. 75. 

24 Weitzmann, ‘Ein kaiserliches Lectionar’, fig. 73 (fol. 2r). 

25 Spatharakis, Corpus, cats 9, 12, 14, 15. See also K. Weitzmann, Die byzantinische Buchmalerei des 9. 
und 10. Jabrbunderts (Berlin 1935) 22-32; G. Parpulov, ‘The beginnings of flower-petal ornament’, in 
A. L. Saminsky (ed.), IIymew opHamenma: uccredosanus no uckycemey eusaumuüickoeo mupa (Moscow 2013) 
93-5. 

26 Weitzmann, ‘Ein kaiserliches Lektionar’, fig. 73 (fol. 2r); G. Cavallo, ‘Funzione e strutture della 
maiuscola greca tra i secoli VIII-XT, in La paléographie grecque et byzantine (Paris 1977) 95-137, esp. 129 
with fig. 34 (fol. 10r). 

27 The earliest precisely dated examples are from 949 and 967: Spatharakis, Corpus, cats 10, 18. For the 
correct date of a supposedly ninth-century specimen, see I. Hutter, Corpus der byzantinischen 
Miniaturenhandschriften: Oxford, Bodleian Library, II (Stuttgart 1982) 28 (cat. 16). Cf. Høeg, Notation, 
77-83, 105-8; S. G. Engberg, ‘Greek ekphonetic notation: the classical and pre-classical systems’, in 
J. Raasted and C. Troelsgárd (eds), Palaeobyzantine Notations: A Reconsideration of tbe Source Material 
(Hernen 1995) 33-55, esp. 38-50; S. Martani, ‘Das ekphonetische Notationssystem in den datierten 
Evangeliarien des 10. Jahrhunderts’, in G. Wolfram (ed), Palaeobyzantine Notations, III (Leuven 2004) 27- 
47, esp. 37. 

28 C. Holmes, Basil II and the Governance of Empire (Oxford 2005) 469-74. 
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